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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 

“ What I Another history of art? 

Yes. Why not? The facts at every art historian’s disposal 
are the same, but his selection of them and his interpretation 
of them must always depend on himself, I am certain that 
many of the facts that seem to me important are not quite 
the same as those that have seemed important to previous 
writers. And if some of them are the same, I am certain that 
the conclusions I shall draw from them will be different. The 
histoiiari'Critic secs art very much as the artist sees nature. 
No wo artists see nature and no two critics see art from the 
same a!igle. 

Moreover, I have definite ideas as to the purpose to be 
served by a history of art. I suspect that out of a hundred 
people who know quite a lot about pictures and statues not 
half a dozen know wha^- painting and sculpture really are. 
They think of the Mona Lisa and the Elgin Marbles as 
beautiful objects, things to be looked at and admired and 
perhaps (if art is their 'subject’) studied. But they do not 
think of them as transmitters and of fhcraselves as receivers. 

My hope in writing this book is to turn a few admirers into 
receivers: not to describe pictures and statues or to relate 
facts about them so much as to induce my readers to tune in 
to painting and sculpture in whatever form they may mani- 
fest theniselves, at whatever period or in whatever country. 
And I can do so only by giving an account of the w'orking 
of my ov\'n receiving set. I do not pretend that it is an excep- 
tional receiving set. On some wave-lengths, 1 am ashamed 
to say, it gives rnc rather poor results. When that happens 
the reader will at once be aw’arc that something has gone 
wrong. He will notice patches in this book in which the 
teception is dull and blurred. They may perhaps stimulate 
him to a higher pitch of sensitiveness than I am capable of 
myself. In that case even the dull patches will not have been 
written in vain. 

I'his is not a student’s book. For persons with an appetite 



for facts there is an abundance of reference books. I have 
not hesitated to draw upon them myself. I have not seen 
Rembrandt’s birth certificate with my own eyes, I do not 
even care whether it exists, but I believe the eminent art 
historians who tell me that Rembrandt was born in 1606. 
To them I am indebted for most of the facts that appear in 
the following pages. 

For my opinions, on the other hand, I am less conscious of 
indebtedness. It is not the ingredients but the flavour of 
-painting and carving that I have tried to communicate. If f 
have failed to do that/it must be for one of two reasons. My 
palate may be to blame; or the distressing fact that a 
flavour, like a tune, can never be accurately described in 
words. 

Nevertheless, paintings and sculptures are not quite like 
tunes. They seem to me to be . . . but what they seem to me 
U> be is set forth in rny first two chapters, which were 
written in order to clear the ground for tlic history that fol- 
lows. The reader who feels that the ground needs no 
clearing can profitably skip them and turn at once 10 
chapter three. 



Ever since this book was written, fifteen years * /e 

become increasingly conscious of its inadequacy. It was 
always too short. True, there are virtues in brevity, the 
chief of which is that the ruthless omission of detail may. 
help an author to keep his sense of proportion. He hopes, at 
least, that the main outlines of his story will be clear and 
that its outstanding in:idents will r/^tain their true impwrt- 
arice. But clarity can be too dearly bought, and when those 
main incidents are made to stand out by the simple method 
of omitting secondary but by no means negligible incidents, 
then, perhaps, too much has been sacrificed to brevity. 

I had liopcd to enlarge this little Ijook by adding a cer- 
tain amount of detail to the original bare outline and by 
filling in some of the major omissions. But I found that the 
task was not as simple as that. To dismiss Titian or Velas- 
quez in a single paragraph, as 1 was compelled to do in the 
original edition, was at least possible. A tew generalizations 
had to do duty for the whole outpmt of man of genius. 
One could only hope that the generalizations would not 
give a false impression, even ihougb. thev could not fail to 
give an incomplete one. But to expand that paragraph in- 
volves one in something more specific than generalizations. 
And having begun to add qualifications to generalizations, 
where is one to stop? And what will happen to one’s original 
sense of proportion? For example, to add a paragraph or 
two about the Ferraresc paiiiters (omitted from the first 
edition) involves one in doubling the space originally 
assigned to Gio\ anni Bellini. 

Such problems are familiar to any author who attempts 
compression. 1 only mcniion diem here by way of apology 
to r'. aders who may complain that much of what was con- 
tained in the first edition has been rewritten rather than en- 
larged. This applies particularly to the chapters on the High 
Renaissance in Florence and Venice. 

Moreover, in fiifteen years one’s own opinions inevitably 
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FOREWORD TO THE FOURTIi EDITION 

change. One hopes tliat they may have ripened: it is just as 
probable that they have been influenced by fashion. To take 
an obvious example, Caravaggio’s stock has gone sharply up 
during the last decade: and the term ‘Mannerist’ has 
shifted its meaning. Such variations of emphasis cannot be 
ignored. WTiatever the explanation, one’s sense of relativti 
values in 1954 cannot be quite what it was in 1940, and, in 
all honesty, if one is enlarging, one must also revise. 

Lastly, the century in which we live is now fifteen years 
older. Even in 1940 I \vas conscious of having treated it too 
cavalierly. Today there is no excuse for not rewTiting and 
enlarging the last chapter. Also, as a result of many requ(‘sts 
from readers, I have added an appendix containing notes on 
250 painters wdiose names and dates seemed to me inos^ 
worth recording. 

'Fhe earlier chapters remain, virtually, unchanged. The 
enlargement of the book occurs, mainly, in the section from 
the beginning of the Iialian Renaissance to the present day. 
Perhaps I was wrong to allow that to happen, but the 
historian is always tempted to write most fully about those 
periods in w'hi(;Ji there are most known facts: and he always 
yields to the temptation. We know so much more ab()ut 
Giovanni Pisano than we do about his anonvmous con- 
temporaries who were at woik on the Gothic cathedrals in 
France. Unfortunately what is known is not always the 
same as what is worth knowing. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature of the Arts 


A POSTAGE stamp, the overture to The Magic Flute, a sub- 
urban villa, Cucrlain’s latest perfume, Leonardo's 'Last 
Supper', an innings by Sir Don Bradman, Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, a performance of Les Sylphides, St Paul's 
Cathedral, a Walt Disney cartoon - all these are works of 
art, 

Niagara Falls, on the other hand, is not a work of art, nor 
is the afterglow of the snows of Monte Rosa, nor the sound 
of breakers against a clilf, nor the dance executed by wash- 
ing suspended from a clothes-line in a stiff breeze, nor the 
scent of a pine w(jod on a summer day. 

These two classes of phenomena are dilfcrent in kind. The 
lirst are man made and man-designed. They had to be con- 
ceived in me mind of a man (or group of men) and then 
made communicable to other men by the skill of the de- 
signer, working in some medium that could be perceived by 
the senses of other men - the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
palate. 

The other set of phenomena - Niagara Falls, the sound of 
breakers and so on - aie neither man-made nor man- 
designed. They may be equally beautiful oi equally 
pleasurable. Thev may be, indeed must be, the icsult of 
design by God working through the l.aws of Nature, but 
tJ)ey have no! that double clement in them of conception 
and parturition. They were not imagined lirst and then 
made manifest through the medium of visible materials, 
visible movements, audible sounds, perceptible smells. 

In trying to tell the story of art I shall start with an initial 
advantage. I have no preconceived theories about the 
artist’s purpose : therefore I have no prejudice against the 
artist who runs counter to such theories. If the artist tells me 
a story I shall exclaim ‘bow interesting!'; if he wishes to 
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EUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

overawe me with mystical conceptions of the Godhead I am 
ready to be impressed; if he wants to construct a purely 
formal pattern of line and colour or mass or sound, I will 
admire its beauty; if he preaches I am ready to be con- 
verted; if he wants to be of use to me 1 shall be grateful. Art 
has done all these things at various rimes in the history of 
civilization. 

But if the story of art is to be told, it is certainly necessary 
to know what art is, and if I define it briefly as a human 
conception made manifest by the use of a medium; and if I 
define good art as a noble (or arresting, or interesting, or 
valuable) conception made manifest by the skilful use of a 
medium, I can then have done with definitions and proceed 
with the story. 

This is not the history of the whole family of the arts. It is 
merely an outline of the story - in so far as it concerns 
Europe - of two members of that family - painting and 
sculpture. Rather odd members, as wx* shall see later - 
curiously diiferent from their next-of-kin in many ways and 
for that reason frequently misunderstood. But conscientious 
biographers should start with an inTroducU)ry chapter on 
their hero’s family and pedigree, and this brief chapter is an 
attempt to state the case for the arts as a whok‘. 

The artist, then, is a man of double acii\ity. He has to 
have imagination and he has to have craftsmanship. He lias 
to imagine (in his mind’s eye, or his mind’s ear, or his mind’s 
nose) the thing he is going to make; and he must also have 
the power to translate w'hat he has imagined into terms of 
his medium. Those are not separate activities. On the con- 
trarj% they affect one another in unpredictable and un- 
analysable ways, so that wJien an artist at WT)rk he canr )t 
possibly say at a given moment which part of himself he is 
Uxsing. Did the fact that he was working with chalk or char- 
coal on rough paper give breadth to Tintoretto’s line, or 
had the image in his mind’s eye already formed itself with 
that breadth of sweep? Did Mozart, in his mind’s ear, con- 
jure up a quality of sound that could be translated into 
music only by a certain combination of basso* ’K s and strings? 



THE NATURE OF THE ARTS 


Or did his memory of that combination, heard perhaps by 
chance labile an orchestra was tuning up, prompt him to 
make further experiments with it? No one can possibly 
answer these questions, since no one but Tintoretto himself 
knew the precise quality of the image in his mind's eye and 
no one but Mozart ever heard what was in Mozart's mind's 
ear. The work of art, the drawing, or the overture, is all we 
have to judge by. A marriage has taken place between the 
visionary and the craftsman and can judfi^e of the sue 
cess of the marriage only by examimiig^he frniis He 

work of an. 

Tlie quality of an artist's vision has no other limit than 
the imaginative equipment of the artist niiTwe«. VRr icft^ 
the human eye is capable of observing or the human mind 
of conceiving is the potential raw’ material for the work of 
art. But the limitations of the medium are definite and 
physical What the dancer can express is circumscribed by 
what his body can aclii(‘vc in the way of movement. He is 
bound by the law of gravity, the nature of human anatomy, 
and the beaaviour of his muscular equipment. Each medium 
has its owm inherent limitations and potentialities. The 
artist as craftsman must accept those limitations, and by 
accepting, exploit them. For the sruipror, each of the 
inaKTials at his disposal - marble, stone, clay, wax, or metal 
- has its own way of behaving: each responds to the artist's 
control of them by controlling him in turn. The true ciafrs- 
man is not necessarily he who can most skilfully force his 
medium to obey him : equally important is his wnllingness to 
allow his medium to dictate terms to him, 

Stmie media are more flexible - and therefore more in- 
sidiously templing lo the \irtuoso - than others. Mosaic and 
stained glass arc stubborn; oil paint and water colour more 
capable of obedience. But all of them have physical charac- 
teris'ics of their own which condition the physical appear- 
ance of the work of art. It would therefore be misleading to 
pretend that the virtue of a work of art depends on the 
artist's power to translate his inner vision into visible form. 

V TJb^ reverse is equally true : the quality of his vision is also 
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conditioned by the behaviour of his medium. The mental 
picture the fresco painter conjures up in his mind's eye is of 
necessity different from that of the painter in oils. By their 
very nature his imaginative processes are hidden from us, 
and since we cannot see them we cannot judge them. But as 
soon as he begins to translate his vision into visible terms, 
we have the right to pass judgement, for we can note the 
degree of harmony betw^een the artist as visionary and the 
artist as craftsman ; we can also note the degree of harmony 
between the artist as servant and the artist as master of his 
medium. Such judgements are intuitive rather than logical, 
but they are usually trustworthy. At a glance we can tell 
that Rembrandt’s handling of oil paint is miraculously ap- 
propriate to the quality of his vision: and that the handling 
of Franz Hals is just a little too aggressively skilful to be 
appropriate. 

Critics of all branches of the arts, however much they may 
differ from each other in their admiration of what the artist 
has communicated, generally agree in their estiniare of the 
quality of the communication. 'Good draughtsmanship’ in 
a drawing, 'good orchestration' in a symphony, 'good style' 
in writing - these are recognizable qualities. So arc deti- 
ciencies in this kind of ‘goodness' - the slickness of the man 
w'hose craftsmanship has become an end in itself, the in- 
competence of the man who dots not realize its irrqxjrtancc. 

But this artistic activity - this making of drawings and 
overtures and books and postage stamps - is not something 
done just for the fun of doing it. No doubt it is fun to write 
a book or'cornpose an overture, but no artist was ever con- 
tent to have his fun aiid then throw the result of it away. 
The book has to be read, the overture performed, the balkr 
or picture seen. Art is a communication. Behind every work 
of art is the artist's appeal to his fellows, 'Don't you see what 
I mean? Can’t you see what I’m getting at?' 

The story of art is therefore not merely the story of men 
who make things and of the kind of things they make. It is 
also the story of the relationship - the very complicated and 
always shifting relationship - between these oen and their 
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THE NATURE QF THE ARTS 

fellow men. It is a relationship full of contradictions and 
difficulties. For no workman can afford to produce unless he 
is paid to do so: therefore the artist has to have an employer. 
And no employer can afford to pay a workman unless he is 
producing something that he (the employer) needs. It fol- 
lows therefore that (except in the rare case of artists of 
independent means) the artist’s work of art is not merely the 
child of his own personal fancy, the embodiment of a mes- 
sage that he, personally, wants to communicate. It must 
also be something that his employer wants him to com- 
municate to himself or to others. The work of art must be 
not only the result of an urge on the part of the producer, 
but also of a need on the part of the consumer. Here is a 
strange state of things indeed ! For how can the consumer 
feel a need of something so personal and so (on the face of it) 
unnecessary as an artist’s expression of his inner vision? And 
even supposing he does feel the need strongly enough to in- 
duce him to pay an artist to produce a work of art, how is 
the artist going to reconcile his personal and private desire 
to communicate his own personal and private vision with 
his employer’s or patron’s specification of what he wants 
the artist to produce? In any other branch of human 
activity the question would not arise. No maker of chisels 
would say to his employer, ‘My vvholc nature rebels against 
tlie idea of making the kind of chisels you want. You wish 
me TO make sharp chisels. I, on the other hand, can only ex- 
press myself to the full by making blunt chisels. You want 
steel chisels; I, as a craftsman, feel irresistibly drawn to the 
use of lead as medium.’ 

The more materially useful a man-made thing is, the 
more chance there is of complete agreement betwe^en artist 
and employer. But material usefulness is not the only kind 
of usefulness: tliere is such a thing as spiritual usefulness. To 
the nmker of chisels the employer can justifiably say, 'Make 
your chisels exactly thus’, but to the maker of crucifixes he 
must say, ‘Let your crucifix conform to the minimum 
requirements of all crucifixes - a cross, a male human body, 
an impression of suffering, but also a sense of nobility. 
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.EUROPEAN PAINTIfJC AND SCULPTURE 

Beyond that I leave it to you. Add your own personal 
thoughts and feelings. Embody your own vision.’ 

In totalitarian countries during our own century, a 
strange tightening up of this artist-patron relationship has 
produced a situation that w^ould be ludicrous if it were not 
tragic. The totalitarian State, as patron of the arts, not only 
insists on using the artist for propaganda purposes but also 
dictates the style he is to adopt. Personal thoughts and 
Feelings are forbidden : personal vision is regarded as 
dangerous and must be suppresvsed. The artist who paints a 
field of ripe corn against a thundery sky is to be repri- 
manded because he has made a pessimistic statement about 
the climate of the country. Dictatorship of that kind, 
though it may seem to us unreasonable, is not very different 
From the rules laid dowm in the past for the painting of 
religious subjects or the instructions given today by the 
manufacturer to the poster designer. But when the Slate 
also insists that the cornfield must not only be depicted 
jnder favourable climatic conditions but must also be 
painted in the style of Constable (since that is the style that 
ls most easily understood by the layman), the whole nature 
ind purpose of art have been misunderstood. To suppress 
:he artist as visionary and to use him only as craftsman: to 
rompel him merely to repeat what has already become 
iccepted and to forbid him to make any contribution of his 
)wm, is to deny to him the freedom without which he can- 
lot be, in any serious sense of the word, an artist at all. 
There have been periods in the past - notably in the middle 
ind later periods of the Egyptian civilization - when a 
jimilar situation arose and art became stylistically frozen’, 
3Ut never to such an extreme extern as in Nazi Germany 
md, until recently, in Communist Russia, and never with 
io stultifying an effect on the artist’s integrity. 

But, in general, as long as the artist is an employed work- 
man, he must compromise, never losing touch with life and 
ts requirements yet never .sacrificing his own integrity in 
ioing so. For compromise of that kind is not a concession: 
t is a dangerous holding of the balance beiv^een two sets of 
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forces. The artist, like the maker of chisels, serves a master 
(Palestrina served the Pope, Shakespeare wrote his plays for 
the Earl of Leicester's company of players), but in doing so 
he gives his master something he never bargained for. When 
Rembrandt painted the 'Night Watch’ he was ostensibly 
painting the portraits of a certain Captain Banning Cocq 
and the members of his shooting company. Presumably 
something corresponding to a group photograph of the 
school hockey team would have satisfied the club, but 
Rembrandt had much to say that had nothing to do with 
the likenesses of the captain and his friends. How light falls 
in dark places, how it strikes hard here and gently caresses 
there ■” tliese were his real obsessions and he refused to 
sacrittce them to the demands of objective portraiture. In 
doing so he began to lose sight of the original purpose of bis 
picture. Banning Cocq and his friends became excuses for 
an essay in chiaroscuro, l‘he club, so the story goes, was 
offended; and whether the story is true or not, it would 
certainly he normal for the sitters to be more interested in 
themselves than m chiaroscuro. We, on the other hand, are 
delighted. We have lost interest in seventeenth-century 
shooting chibs, but what Rembrandt has to say about the 
play of light on flesh is as fascinating today as it was in 
1642. Michelangelo, faced with the same kind of criticism 
of his statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano de'Mcdici, answered 
that in a thousand years’ time nobody would know what 
the two Medicis were really lif e. Pope Clement VII, how- 
evt r, who ordered the slatiu s, did know; he had asked for 
portraits and he was given symbols of manKind. Michel- 
angelo was unwilling to make the compromise. We are 
indebted to him for his unwillingness. His employer’s 
approval was less whole-hearted. 

This necessity of serving two masters has always been one 
of the artist’s difficukies. He must deliver the goods he is 
asked for, and he must also be true to himself. And rightly 
so. Whenever either is sacrificed tc# the other the work of art 
suffers in quality There are plenty of instances of both 
kinds of sacrifice in the art of today. There are commercial 
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artists who produce flavourless trash in an attempt to give 
their employers what they want; and there are artists who, 
through lack of employers or through unwillingness to»bc 
employed, have nothing to serve but their own impulses, 
and whose work can only be described as psychological 
exhibitionism. 

It is not by chance that the greatest periods of art have 
usually occurred when the artist was most firmly harnessed 
to a master or to a cause. Necessarily the pace of a man in 
harness is slower than that of a free man. He is less able to 
choose his own direction, but he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is an indispensable member of society - or 
of a particular section of society - and the further satisfac- 
tion of knowing that because society needs him, society will 
understand him - at any rate that portion of him that is in 
service. His double service gives him a double message' and 
a double appeal. A Palestrina, left to himself, will merely 
further the cause of music: employed by the Pope, he also 
enriches the texture of Christian ritual and enlarges the 
meaning of Christianity. 

The present-day cleavage of artists into fw^o groups, those 
who are so enslaved to their employers that they ‘can’t call 
their souls their own', and those unfettered spirits whose 
souls are so much their own that they arc no use to anyone 
but themselves, is a comparatively new' phenomenon. It has 
led to the division of artists into two kinds known as ‘com- 
merciar and ‘fine’ artists - i.e, men who work only to please 
the man who pays them and men who have no one to please * 
bur themselves - though the latter always hope that they 
will happen to please someone else sufficiently to induce 
him to pay them enough to go on pleasing themselves wiih- 
our starving. Three-quarters of the films made, about a 
quarter of the books publislied, ninety per cent of the music 
composed are ‘commerciar in the true sense that they were 
created primarily in order to turned into money. The 
bulk of the remainder, the ‘fine’ works of art, arc genuine 
attempts at self-expression largely unaffectecl by the require- 
ments of society. In some cases they succeed so well in ira- 
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pressing themselves on society that society begins to require 
them* In others they are so personal and so remote from 
average human experience that society, far from requiring 
them, complains of their uselessness, their unintelligibility, 
their divorce from 'life'. That complaint, so often heard 
nowadays, is not a measure of the genuineness or sincerity 
of the works of art in question. It is an index of the un- 
familiarity of the language in which those works of art are 
couched. For a personal vision demands a personal set of 
idioms to express it. Not infrequently a generation or so 
must paSvS before those idioms become understood and ac- 
cepted by the average man and pass into general currency. 
The time-lag between the appearance of an unfamiliar 
artistic message couched in an unfamiliar artistic idiom, and 
its arcrptance by the average man can he reduced only 
wlien the artist can be harnessed to a cause that the average 
man understands. Giotto's innovations mav have been as 
fundamental as Thr>sc of Picasso, but since they were har- 
nessed to Christianity (while Picasso's are harnessed to 
nothing mote stable than Picasso) the average contem- 
porary of Giotto, shocked though he may have been by the 
new (hoitesquc idiom, felt that be could at least understand 
the cause that idiom served, and couid dimly see how the 
new idion) somehow served the cause in a ne^v and valuable 
wav. The more the artist is willing to compromise betw'een 
his own set of values (in Rembrandt's case, a study of light, 
in Panning Cocq's case a set of recognizable portraits) the 
more imnurdiatcly acceptable his work wall be. A cubist 
wd)ose picture convevs nothing hut the cubiness of things m 
g/ iKTal is apt 10 leave the average man cold and puzzled. 
But a cubist who uses his cubism to advertise the merits of 
A’s petrol or B's beer is understootl at once. The one is 
merely an artist's visual adventure, the other is a voyage of 
discovery that carries die spectator along witii it and de- 
posits him surprisingly at his destination. Once the artist 
has harnessed himself to society, society at once begins to 
regard him as a workman performing a useful fimction and 
not as a playboy amusing himself in a vacuum. 
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In the same way a scientist's discovery that an electric 
current passed through a metal coil will heat the metal, 
leaves most people uninterested, but the man who uses that 
discovery to boil a ketde arouses an immediate interest. 

This double function of the artist is the key to the story of 
art. Many learned books about art have been written which 
fail to tell the story because they lose sight of the perpetual 
adjustment that* goes on in the artist bewcen art-as- 
expression and art-as-service. 

Meanwhile before examining the particular kind of ad- 
justments that take place when the artist happens to he a 
painter or a sculptor, one other fact must be noted about 
the arts in general. A work of art may be an expression of 
the artist’s inner vision, and it may also he useful to society, 
but beyond both these it is a ihing-in-itself. Apart from its 
function as a means of communion between one human 
being and another it exists in its own right. It consists of a 
series of sounds or words or movements, or of a set of shapes 
made of pigment applied to canvas, or of a set of masses 
carved out of stone or modelled out of clay. In a word, it has 
form; and it must obey the laws of form as dittated by 
whatever medium the artist uses. A sentence may embody 
an idea in the writer’s mind, bur it must also obey gram- 
matical lavs, A drawing may say vvhat the draughtsman 
wanted it to say but it must also say it in rbe pencil’s way. 
A statue may represent a man in a lounge .suit, but if it is 
made of stone, both flesh and cloth must be translated into 
terms of stone: stone must not be tortured into an imitation 
of flesh and cloth. Every medium has its own set of laws, and 
the work of art must obey them or perish. 

Moreover, a work of art is self-contained. A picture must 
have edges, a play or piece of music must have a beginning 
and an end, whereas the experience it embodies has no 
edges, no beginning nor end. It is just an indeterminate slice 
of an endless ebb and flow. But the work of art is capable of 
being isolated from its surroundings, A picture occupies a 
square yard of space, a symphony three-qua Tiers of an hour 
of time, a play several cubic yards of spacT and a couple of 
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hours of time. Having ‘edges', therefore, in space or time, 
it follows that it must also have a shape. E, M. Forster, in 
his remarkable essay on tlie novel, points out that Anatole 
France’s Thais is shaped like an hour-glass. (‘We do not 
sec it as an hour-glass - that is the hard jargon of the lecture 
room - but if it were not for this hour-glass the story, the 
plot and the characters of Thais and Paphnucc would none 
of tlicm exert their full force, they woiMd none of them 
breathe as they do.') Percy Lubbock's Roman Pictures is 
shaped like a ‘grand chain’. (‘What is so good in “Roman 
Pictures’* is not the presence of the “grand chain” pattern 
- anyone can organize a gnyid chain - but the suitability of 
the pattern to the author’s mood.’) Observe the word ‘pat- 
tern*. The arts arc difficult to write about because there is 
no adequate terminology that fits them all. ‘Pattern* is a 
word taken from graphic art. ‘rhythm* from music, 
‘phrasing* from literature. Bui all have their counterparts 
in each other and they have all been invented by people 
who want (as I do) to talk about the work of art as a thing- 
in-itsclf, a thing with form, as opposed to a thing with con- 
tent, Pattern, for example, is visual rhythm, a set of relation- 
ships set up in the eye of the beholder. A drawing of a flower 
is just a drawing that imparts a certain amount of botanical 
information But repeat that drawing three dines side by 
side on a square of paper and you have a pattern. You have 
established a relationship between three things and not 
only between three things but also between them and the 
four edges of the papei, and that relationship can be 
pleasant or unpleasant without any reference to botany. As 
l<mg as a work ol an has a shape it must also have a pattern. 
Pattern is a subdivision of shape. The parts within the shape 
must he related to the shape and to each other. 

The ari»st*s feeling for form and shape has given birth, in 
all the arts, to a host of conventions that arc on the face of 
them faiitastic Why should poets have invented a shape 
called the sonnet? Why should tlie ear have to be tickled 
with an elaborate system of rhymes? What is the virtue of 
founeeh iambic pentameters if thirteen or fifteen would 
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equally well express the poet’s thought? Why should 
Edward Lear, in recounting the brief but poignant story of 
the old man of Aosta, have decided to fit his story into the 
shape of a limerick with its attendant pattern of rhythms 
and its parallel pattern of rhymes? What gave birth to 
Sonata form? One can only answer that deep down in man- 
kind is a thirst for something we have agreed to call aesthetic 
pleasure, a thirst for order, harmony, balance, rhythm, pat- 
tern: and that certain of these patterns have proved so 
satisfactory that they have become crystallized into 
conventions. 

Each art has its own set of , conventions, but this brief 
chapter is not the place to examine them in detail. Those 
that apply to painting and sculpture will be considered in 
the next chapter. Meanwhile it is sufficient to rernember 
tliat the artist, in the act of creation, is perpetually obsessed 
with this question of the form his work of art is taking. His 
picture is not merely a representation of an object, or an 
expression of his feeling about an object. It is a thing-in- 
itself, equally worthy of contemplation even though it is an 
inaccurate representation, or a representation of sonietliiug 
that lies outside the sSpeetator’s experience as, say, a picture 
of a snow setne would be u> an inhabitant of the Sahara 
Desert, It can justify itself by its shape alone and bv the 
obedience of that shape to the laws of the medium in which 
it is made. 



CHAPTER 2 


The Representational Arts 


So much for works of art as a whole. They communicate 
tlieir maker's message in terms of a medium; they serve 
society; they have form and all the attributes that the word 
implies; and their form must not contradict the nature of 
the mcfliurn in which they arc made. 

This hook is about painting and sculpture: and this 
chaptt r is about the special laws that govern the painting of 
piciurCvS and tlic making of statues. In what wav do these 
two differ from the other arts? 

The first thing that occurs to one is that they are both 
capable of representing objects knowm to or imagined by 
their creators. They are under no oldigation to do so, of 
course. Tl.ere are sculptors and painters today w'hose 
carvings and pictures do not represent known objects. But 
on the whole it has been the practice of painters and sculp- 
tors to produce works of W'hich one could sav, ‘Look! that 
is a man: (here is a tree and a bank of cloud; that is surely 
a re[)rcseniJtion of the goddess Venus/ And, in case of 
doubt, pictures and statues usually have titles to help one to 
identiiy the object represented. Therse titles arc not an 
integral part of the work of art, though they may cause dis- 
turbance in the mind of the spectator when taken in con- 
jnnctii,)!! with the work of art. A picture of a fat monk 
surrounded by hens may please the spectator immensely 
until he finds that its title is *St Francis preaching to the 
birds’. Whereupon his pleasure is modified and may turn 
to pr'/zlcmenr or even disgust. But what really puzzles and 
disgusts him is not the picture but the relation between the 
picture and the title. On the whole, however, titles are 
added to works of visual art to eliminate puzzlement. 'No. 
27: Hampstead Heath' in the catalogue simply means, 
'Don't waste time wondering what pa’-t of the country this 
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landscape represents. It is a picture of Hampstead Heath. 
Now you can enjoy it as a picture’. 

This situation does not arise in the case of the other arts. 
Literature can describe but it cannot represent. Music uses 
representation (I mean the representation of audible things, 
like the baa ing of sheep in Strauss's Don Quixote or the 
nightingale's song in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony) so 
rarely that musical representation need not be taken into 
account. But painting can be entirely dependent on 
represen ration, so that a passage in any picture which can- 
not be identified as a known object may become a source of 
irritation to the spectator. 

Painting and sculpture therefore differ from the other 
arts in that they are, in the main, representational arts. But 
if that were all that could be said about them the affair 
would be simple. The most accurate representation would 
be the best work of art. All works of art would tend to the 
condition of portraiture and the climax of portraiture would 
be the waxwork. The object of painting and sculpture 
would he to deceive die eye, and since sculpture is three- 
ctiinensional while painting is only two-dimensional, v^ciilp- 
turc would be the greater art of the two. Madame Tussaud’s 
would contain more masterpieces than the National 
Portrait ('iallcry. 

Such a theory is manifestly absurd, because it leaves out 
of acc(»uni all that we have already found to he common to 
all the arts. A waxwork docs not c<hnmunicate a message. 
Or rather its message is so simple (‘this is what S^^i-and so 
looked like') that it can be ignored. It serves no special need 
except that of idle curiosity. Its form is not created in the 
interests of shape or pattern or harmony of mass and 
colour. It is not i thing-in-iiself. It is merely a copy of sume- 
thing already in existence. It may be work of extraordinary 
skill, but as a work of art it has no importance. 

And yet the will to represent is parr of the average 
painter’s' or sculptor's creative make-up and the desire to 
recognize his representation is equally pot of the avetage 
spectator’s. If wc define art as the communication of a con- 
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ception in terms of a medium, we must define a painting as 
the communication of a visual conception in terms of pig- 
ment. ^And since most visual conceptions are based on the 
memory of the appearance of natural objects, the painter 
will usually end up by painting pictures that refer to or re- 
mind us of visual objects. Yet, though his picture will be a 
set of references to actual appearances, its raison d*etre will 
not be to impart information about appearances. That is 
the camera’s job. The painter must use those references ’in 
order to communicate his message, and he must impovse 
form upon them however unwilling they may be to accept 
such an imposition. 

At once it becomes clear that in painting and sculpture 
we have to do with two rather clumsy, unmanageable mem- 
bers of the art family. Music can be poured into any mould. 
The mind's car is free to conceive any set of rhythms, any 
sequence of sounds or qualities of sound in any degree of 
loudne.ss. Bui in painting the artist is tied down by a set of 
obligations - obligations to the appearance of things, their 
shapes, colours, and si/es - which are almost certain to con- 
flict with his sense of form. A painting ‘about’ something 
(vvhetlier it be ‘about’ the assassination of Julius Caesar or 
a couple of onions and a glass of water) cannot also be 
whrile heartedly ‘alM)ut’ the purely formal set of values that 
nuisic takes as its starting point. Nor can it even be quite 
whole-heartedlv ‘about’ the more permanent and universal 
side of the artist’s visual exp^^riencc. As was said in the last 
chapter, a Rembrandt painting the ‘Night Watch’ is torn 
l)eivveen producing a set of likenesses of certain citizens of 
Amsterdam, and painting the play of light on a complex 
series of surfaces. To Rembrandt, the painter of light and 
shad()w^ it is iriclcvant that those .surfaces happen to be the 
face? . hands, and clothing of Banning Cocq and his friends. 
To Rembrandt the [x>rtrait painter, the play of light is of 
little consequence, lint to Rembrandt the master of form, 
the designer, both likeness and play of light are of no conse- 
quence whatever. He is concerned wdth covering an area of 
canvas with pigment in such a way tliat the disposition of 
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lights and darks (not lights and shadows), of colours and 
lines, is pleasing to the eye. He is doing exactly the same as 
the composer who fills in a section of time with a dis^sition 
of sounds, rhythms, timbres, etc., in such a way as to please 
the ear. From the point of view of form the only difference 
between a painting and a piece of music is that the one 
occupies space, the othfer time. Both are decorations, exist- 
ing only in their own right and existing only to satisfy the 
innate hunger of the eye and the ear for formal harmony. 

What distinguishes the painter's problem from the com- 
poser's is that w^hcreas music is a formalized expression of 
what is in the composer's mind's car, the picture is a 
formalized expression of what is in the painter's mind's eye 
plus, in the majority of cases, a recognizable representation 
of certain objects. The painter, instead of serving two 
masters, has to serve three - expression, form, and repre- 
sentation. The result of this threefold obligation is a split- 
ting of loyalties on the part of the painter which only the 
greatest artists have been able to survive: and a confusion of 
mind on the part of the spectator which lirts led to endless 
misunderstanding. If it were not for this particular com- 
plexity. I should not have considered it necessary to preface 
a history of art w ith a philosophy of art. 


Imagine an artist commissioned to paint an altarpicce of a 
Madonna and Child in a space of a certain shape and si/e. 

He has four tasks to perform, the fir^t three as an artist, 
the fourth as a craftsman. 

(1) He has lo invent a set of' shapes and colours which 
will express his feeling about the Madonr a-and-Child 
theme, 

(2) He has to invent a set of shapes and colours which 
will (however vaguely) remind the spectator of a woman 
holding a bahy. 

(3) He has to invent a set of shapes a >d colours whicli 
will fill the required space pleasantly, and 
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(4) Having reconciled the conflicting claims of these three 
sets <rf inventions, he has to translate them into pigment 
appli^ to a flat surface. 

The difficulties of reconciling i, 2, and 3 are, of course, 
enormous. Take task No. x. The Madonna-and-Child 
theme is a purely emotional affair. What he has to express, 
put in its simplest terms, is a certain kind of tenderness, 
motherliness, and sympathy, together with a sense of 
divinity. Now tenderness, motherliness, sympathy, and 
divinity have not shape, colour, size, or pattern. And yet 
the artist can express himself only in terms of shapes, colours, 
and patterns. Task^No. i is therefore to invent a set of 
shapes, and colours which will to the spectator feel- 

ings of tenderness and motherliness and divinity. These 
shapes and colours are not, and cannot he, represertations; 
they are ecpiivalenTs or symbols. 

Task No. 2 is easy in hself. Almost anyone with good eye- 
sight and a trained \isual memory (or even without one, 
since models can be hired for a lev shillings an hour) can 
conjure up in his mind's eye an image of a woman and a 
baby; and almost anyone, after a year or so of determined 
effort, can learn to turn tliat image into paint so that the 
picture will look rather like his vvfiman-and-baby image. 
There have been certain primitive peoples who couldn't 
have done it if tliev had tried, though it would never have 
occurred to them to try. But certainly any eompetent 
European painter from the fifteenth century onwards could 
have painted a woman holding a baby skilfully enough to 
leave tlic spectator in no doubt as to what the woman 
looked like, what the baby looked like, how the woman was 
holding th<^ baby, what sort of clothes they v^ere both 
wearing and so on. Task No. 2 is easy enough. The difficulty 
is to reconcile it with task No. i - to paint a picture of divine 
motherly tenderness, free from the bonds of space and time, 
and also to paint a picture of two persons with particular 
features and expressions, in a particular light and particular 
setting. Manifestly the thing is impossible. A compromise 
must be found. But half the virtue of art lies in its power to 
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compromise. The conflicting claims in painting of sym- 
bolism and representation are not unlike the cox^icting 
claims in life of body and soul. And just as the finest forms 
of life are neither the extremes of hedonism on the one hand 
nor of asceticism on the other, but a balance of the two, so 
the finest kind of painting is neither pure representation nor 
pure symbolism but a reconciliation of the two. 

Task No. 3 is the artist's basic task, but, alas, it is one that 
cannot be adequately described in words. The formal rela- 
tionship of the parts of a work of art to each other and to 
the whole work can be understood only by the particubr 
sense to which the work addresses itself. Visual form is a 
matter on which the eye alone can arbitrate. Plates 2 
and 3 show' four Madonna-and-Child pictures. In each 
case it is easy enough to point out what sacrifices have been 
made in effecting the adjustment between the symbolized 
idea and the represented object. The Russian icon takes 
symbolism just about as far as it can reasonably go and 
cheerfully sacrifices visual truth about women and children 
to symbolic truth about tenderness and divinity. Simone 
makes further concessions to appearances, and in doing so 
allows the emotional temperature to drop a little. Raphael 
insists on the solidity of his figures and on placing them in a 
landscape instead of the idealized space symbolized by 
Simone’s gold background. Raphael’s idea of a picture is 
a view seen through a hole cut in the wall. Simone’s is a 
decoration painted on the wall. Consequently instead of a 
symbol of Madonnahood he has made a representation of 
a Madonna. The symbol of tenderness has given place to a 
p<jrtrait of a woman Ixrhaving tenderly. Finally, Tiepolo 
takes the progression from symlx>l to represimtation one 
stage further. The symbol has now been ousted by the 
representation. We arc given a charming portrait of a 
lovely signora and her exceptionally fine child, llic clouds 
that conceal the model’s throne deceive no on^. The artist 
who thinks that by the addition of a cloud he can turn a 
portrait into a religious picture knows \ery little about 
religion. His picture may be an adequate expression of his 
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own inner vision of motherhood, but as an example of 
Christian propaganda, it is a lamentable failure. 

This interplay between symbolism and representation is 
a phenomenon that can be readily grasped by die mind. 
Both symbolism and representation are references to human 
experience, and any man with a welhstocked experience 
can understand them. Whoever knows the meaning of the 
word ^tenderness* cannot fail to recognize that the Russian 
icon painter has discovered an adecjuate equivalent for it 
in paint. And whoever knows what a beautiful woman and 
a well-nourislied baby look like must admit that Tiepolo 
has made an adequ^ite pictorial representation of them. But 
wh^n tlic critic o’* hisrorian corncs to assess or describe form, 
w'ords are no longer of iriiich use to him. I^'or form makes no 
reference to things outside the work of art: it exists in its 
own right and pleases or displeases the eye for no other 
reason than that it is intrinsically pleasant or unpleasant. 
One can say /I like that picture because it is a good symbol 
of tendcrncNS or a clever rendering of a pretty girl*, but 
when one begins to say, like that picture because its 
shapes, patterns, harmonies, masses, and linear construc- 
ture are . . one can only finish the sentence with a vague 
adjeciivc - ‘pleasant*, 'wxdl-organized'. 'hoi 1*. Form is an 
cnci in itself. Fhere is something so ultimate about what w^e 
are pleased to call the aesthetic emotion that one can only 
say feebly, ‘1 like the colour>scheme of that picture, be- 
cause it is likeaiile.’ do say, I like it because it reminds me 
of moonlight on white marble*, is to speak of something 
other than aesihetics. Tt is to speak of the picture as a 
reference to sometliing outside the picruie. 

This direct appeal made by the work of art to the purely 
aesthetic demands of the spectator, this by-passing of all 
refeience to experience, visual or emotional, is. perhaps, the 
most fermidahJe harrier that the critic has to overcome if 
he is to explain just what makes one artist more satisfying 
than another. One can conceive of two artists, equally in- 
ventive when it comes to producing visual equivalents of an 
emotional mood, equally skilful in creating images that refer 
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back to objects seen or remembered, but by no means equal 
in genius when they begin to organize those equivalents and 
images on the canvas. Certain of Raphael's contemporaries 
were no less capable than he of suggesting the meaning 
behind the Madonna-and-Cliild theme and of producing a 
convincing representation of the two persons iniolved in 
the picture. But none of Raphael'vS contemporaries had his 
power to evolve a form so profoundly satisfying that no 
single line could alter its direction, no curve be given a 
different accent, no relationship between masses be dis- 
turbed without detriment to the work of art. What could 
be called the ‘architecture' of his piciyre has a perfection 
that can only be explained by saying that it coinplt;tcly 
satisfies the spectator’s appetite for architectural organiza- 
tion. And though very few artists can completely satisfy that 
appetite, the artist who lacks this architectural sense can 
never achieve the highest rank. Yet the critic, though he 
may continually insist on tlie importance of the purely 
formal elements in a painting, cannot describe just what 
they consist of in any gi\en case. No vocabulary exists that 
would explain the thrill of contentmjint caused by certain 
rhythms and propfjriions. 

One has only to turn aside to archirecrurc itself and 
imagine, for example, the columns of the Parthenon 
shortened by two feci - a modification which would in no 
way have affected the building's function - to realize how 
much the eye owes to formal relationships. Yet the critic 
who undertook to prove that the alteration had impaired 
the aesthetic value of the building would find that words 
could not help him. 

To a limited extent it is possible to enumerate certain 
basic aesthetic laws upon which the whole of art depends 
and which every work of art must obey or perish. They 
spring ultimately from a universal demand for stability. 
Our Raphael Madonna, for example, is based on the 
pyramid, placed centrally in the rectangular space of the 
picture. Not only is the pyramid, in itself, tfie most stable of 
all geometric forms, since it has a firm base and a low centre 
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of gravity, but it has an implied vertical centre line and 
hence its stability is reinforced by its symmetry. In order to 
make his design still more stable, Raphael has, as it were, 
anchored his pyramid within the rectangle of the frame by 
using the near edge of the distant lake to connect the sides 
of the pyramid to the frame by a strong horizontal line. 
Even the parted hair of the Madonna has a formal value to 
him by fixing an exact apex to his pyramid. 

Elementary formal analysis of this kind is always possible, 
yet it is almost valueless. No respectable painter is incapable 
of evolving a pyramidal composition if he wishes to do so in 
the interests of stability. But analysis as elementary as this 
can^jior explain the difrcrencc between the inevitability of 
Raphael’s design and the attempts of his contemporaries to 
emulate him. 

The object of this digresvsion is not to discuss the infinitely 
subtle poieinialiues of the architectural element in painting, 
but to point out its supreme miportance, even to the un- 
trained eye. l)()ul)tleSvS m:^ny of my readers will regard 
aesthetics as an almost negligible factor in human affairs, 
and a branch of knowledge which has provided the critic 
with a certain amount of jargon but which need not disturb 
the layman even when he is confronted with a work of art. 
Yet which of them, asked to place a picture onr a wall or a 
piece of furniture on a fl<X3r, would not instinctively obey 
the human appetite for balance by placinit them in the 
centre? Which of them w^oidd not hang the picture, 
instinctively, with its top and bottom horizontal and its 
sides vertical? We are far more conscious than w^e suppose 
of the purely formal stresses and strains that are offered to 
our eyes every time we look at a building or a painting, or 
even at a tree or a human being. Destroy the symmetry of 
a human face and at once >vc begiix to regard it as ‘ugly’, 
and for no other reason than that it refuses to satisfy our 
aesthetic: appetites. 

Yet, even though the basic ‘architecture’ of a painting 
has very little connexion with its references to human ex- 
perience, it is never quite divorced from it. Our longing for 
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Jhorizontals is linked with our satisfaction at feeling the firm 
horizontal of the earth under our feet. And the satisfying 
vertical we insist on when we build a house or hang a pic- 
ture on a wall is a reflection of our experience of the law of 
gravity which compels ns to hold ourselves more or less 
vertically. Such purely formal responses to the laws of 
nature are almost unconscious. 

But the artist, wliosc sense of form is never quite un- 
conscious, can use his design to reinforce his own ptiwer to 
refer to human experience, as when Forster says about the 
form of Thais, ‘If it were not for this hour-glass, the story, 
the plot and the characters would none of them exert their 
full force/ There is a drawing by Picasso called ‘Zephyr’, in 
w^hich the basic idea of the form is one of fluttering lines 
contrasted with lines that just deviate from the vertical. The 
result is that the eye is given a sense of tremulous movement 
accompanied by slight instability which reinforces the sub- 
ject-matter. In the final analysis, the aesthetic emotions 
are themselves deeply rooted in human experience. Seurat 
worked out detailed theories of how hori/onral lines were 
associated with peace, vertical line^with energy, and so 
forth, but theorizing of this kind can ncvt*r take us to the 
heart of the matter. In the case of the four ^Iado^na'^ I can 
say with crtnviction, but without being able u> give reast)ns 
that, considered for hiim alone, the Rus^’ian icon pleases me 
most, with the simple yet sinuous sweep of its inp- sided 
pyramid, the placing of the hands, the contrast betv\een the 
light pattern of folcls in the rhild’s robe and the dark un- 
broken surface of the Madonna’s, the cornbinarion of deli- 
cacy and strength in the lines, the queerncss of the shapes 
(cjueer, again, in their own right, not merely queer in tneir 
violent distortum of human anatomy) and the relation be- 
tween the ma.ss occupied by the two figures and the plain 
background broken only by the hairline of the Madonna’s 
halo and the monogram. Nh:xt I feel drawn to the Raphael 
with its much greater complexity and yet much greater 
monotony and lower vitality. The basic form is a more 
obvious, a less subtle pyiaraid. There is a rightness’ in the 
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choice of just where the horizontal of the water’s edge cuts 
across the edges of the pyramid. There is a lack of those 
delightful contrasts between plain and patterned, between 
sinuous and angular, that one finds in the icon. Everything 
has a calculated perfection, but the calculation behind the 
perfection is a shade too apparent. For example, the block- 
ing of the horizontal water-line by the trees at either end, 
and the emphasis given to the two angles at the base of the 
pyramid by stressing the Madonna’s foot on the right and 
St John’s foot on the left, arc just a little too easv. They 
strike one as tricks. Simone’s Madonna has none of the big- 
ness of form of these two, though it is more refined and 
sensitive than either, Tiepolo’s compared with the other 
three, is almost f(;rmlcss. It is nicely placed within the four 
hounding lines; there is a smug kind of balance in the dis- 
position of the niasses. but it is the reflection of a common- 
place vision. The artis^^’s perpetual problem of reconciling 
the claims of representation and the claims of decoration 
has hardly been tackled in this c'^se. 

The pur(?Iy formal element in painting and sculpture is 
therefore one which the critic and historian must always be 
content to take for granted. It is of the utmost importance, 
and yet its precise nature can never be fully explained, 
however painstaking or penetrating his explanation. This 
iinforriinately is bound to limit the scope and upset the 
balance of any hook about the arts. The author, with the 
best will in the world, can do justice ro only one half of his 
subjt'ct. Not only is every man’s aesthetic sensitiveness 
different in degree from that of his fellows, it is also different 
in kind. The aesihetically insensitive man will derive little 
enough pleasure from the formr.l values of the Russian icon, 
and such pleasure as he feels will be more than counteracted 
by his annoyance at its failure to do justice to human 
anatomy. Hut beyond that, even the aesthetically sensitive 
man may not be sensitive in the same direction as the 
creator of the Russian icon. The icon happens to set up in 
me an instant aesthetic response - a response much more 
intense than I can give to any picture by Rembrandt, 
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though I recognize that Rembrandt is a far greater artist 
than the icon painter. I regret my limitations, but I should 
be ill-advised to attempt to disguise or conceal them. My 
own hope in writing this book is not so much to set forth the 
facts of the story of Art as to communicate my enthusiasm 
about it. Tlie dates of Michelangelo’s birth and death, 
whose pupil he was and whom he influenced can be stated 
briefly and accurately by any art historian. It is not my 
main object to do so in this book, for I can see no Value in 
such knowledge if it is not accompanied by an estimate of 
what Michelangelo stood for - what contribution he made 
to tlic vision- of his time. And this realization of what a given 
artist stands for must of necessity be accompanied by a love 
or a hatred of what he stands for, an enthusiasm for or 
agtiinst him. 

It follows, then, that no account of the arts can escape 
the bias of the author’s own personal enthusiasms. I am not 
ashamed of mine. 1 would rather distort my theme because 
of the limitations of my enthusiasms than render it colour- 
less*by suppressing them. 

Take, for example, the Raphael Madonna. The art 
historian’s business is to be, as far ajr possible, factual - to 
announce the namCsS and dates of the arti.si, to state to what 
‘school’ of painting Raphael belonged, to describe the 
general style of that**school’, and the particular style oi the 
artist in question. TIiun: ‘Raphael Sanzio. 1483-1520. 
Umbrian ScIkx^I. Worked in the studio of Perugino and 
was influenced by him in his early work. Later came under 
the influence of Lc^onardo and Michelangelo. Shartd with 
Perugino his sweetness but not his innocence. A master of 
linear composition but less invendte in his col(»ur, which is 
often mediocre.’ All that is true enough, hut t leaves the 
reader still wondering in what res{>ect Uie world wcmld 
have been {Xiorcr had Raphael never lived, and what 
particular pleasure he will have mi.ssed if he never secs the 
Dresden Madonna or the Disputa. It leaves out of account 
the fact that Raphael was a man with a certain quality of 
vision, who, whenever he made a mark wit^, brush or pencil, 
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could not help giving that mark a Raphaelesque flavour: 
that whatever he did bears tbe imprint of his personality, 
that the result of that imprint in the work of art is a per- 
sonal style, and that a personal style is the final index of 
personal vision. 

What matters then, in telling the story of art, ^ is to. 
examine the phenomenon of style, to find out what interplay 
of forces went to the making of it in any particular case. 
And that brings me to the artist’s final task in the making of 
his work of art - the translation into paint of this amalgam 
of symbol, representation, and form; an amalgam which (the 
reader must forgive me if I repeat myself, but it is an im- 
impnrtant point) exists only in the artist’s mind’s eye until 
the process of translation lx*gin$. 

In order to get this question of 'making’ clear it is neces- 
sary to imagine that the artist has a complete picture in his 
mind’s eye of what he is going to paint. We have to suppose 
that in painting his IViadonna lie has conjured up his sym- 
bols of t nderness and divini y, has also conjured up a 
riK'ntal imSge of a flesh -and-blood rr»other and baby, has 
decided how the tvv^ can be dovetailed together, and has 
imagined the result of this dovetailing as having certain 
formal or architectural qualities which may reinforce the 
subject-matter but arc virtually indcpendein of it. It then 
(iiily remains for him to mix his paints, take up his brushes, 
prepare his flat surface and transfer the mental image to it. 

Unfortunately that is nc)i onlv an o\er-simplificat?on of the 
problem i^ut also a slight falsiflcation of it. Unfortunately 
words can convey only one thought at a time. I have been 
compelled for the sake of clearness to pretend that tasks 
Nos. I, 2, and 3 are separate (though interdependent) 
tasks and that task No. 4 - that of painting - is a separate 
and suI)sec}uenT process. In the same way in a technical 
exposition of the three-colour process of reproduction one 
would show separate prints of the yellow, red, and blue 
lilocks. rdiluiugh none of them has any real meaning except 
as a contribution to the final print. 

Imagine the artist as a sort of chef, a man whose purpose 
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is to achieve an amalgam of three interdependent yet con- 
flicting ingredients, and who jdds to this amalgam a fourth 
ingredient - his medium - and then stirs alJ four together 
into a kind of dough, which he bakes in the oven of his 
craftsmanship. The result is a dish in which all the in- 
gredients play their part but which is not a mechanical 
mixture (as chemists say), but a chemical compound. Once 
the stulY is baked it cannot be separated again into its com- 
ponent ingredients. Nor, of course, is it necessary to do so 
in order to enjoy it. And yet. even though the proof of any 
panicular pudding may he in the eating, if we are to trace 
the history of puddings down the ages wc must have some 
knowledge of what ingredients were used and how they 
were mixed -* how chef A despised eggs so that all who 
followed him prodiued egglcss puddings, until that great 
artist, chef B. reinstated the egg, and an eggy period fol- 
low'cd, modified later by C, whose passion for currants and 
raisins altered, for the time being, the arriiude oi mind of 
half a continent towards the making of puddings: how the 
chefs of the Kast based tlieir puddings on rice an<f invaiiably 
served them cold, v>hile those of the West made them ot 
flour and liked them piping hot. What is important for us is 
to enjoy the pudding, not to analyse it, but at least one 
approa<h to enjoyment lies through analysis, provided «t is 
the kind of analysis that always keeps the end in mind and 
is not content to think only of the means. It must be an 
analysis of flavour, the means of communicating ])leasure, 
not of cooking, thc^ rncLhod of practising a craft. Kvery work 
of art ~ every picture or statue - has its own flavour - its 
style. An artist’s style is not something he deliberately 
adopts. Like a man’s handwriting or the lone of bis voice, 
it is an inevitable part of himself. It is his personality made 
manifest. Ask a dozen artists to draw a curved line on a 
piece of paper and you will get a do/cn different results « 
different Ha\oiirs of line. Some will draw boldly, others 
hesitatingly, * oine of the lines w'ill be hard and steely, others 
delicate and sensitive, some will remind or^. of a thread of 
silk laid on the paper, others of a piece of oent wire. Each 
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of those twelve lines will be an index of a different kind of* 
man, and from the quality pf the line - its style - one can 
deduce the man. 

If a mere curved line can give so much evidence about 
its author, how much more complete will be the evidence of 
a complex work like a painting of a Madonna and Child. 
At every turn the artist will give himself away. He will 
reveal his attitude to his employer, his feelings about 
Madonnas, his keennCsSS of observation, the retentiveness of 
his visual memory, his sense #of design and, finally, his 
capacity to control his brushes and his paint and, in turn, 
to be controlled by them and to adapt himself to their 
natiiral behaviour. Style is the accumulated result of all this 
evidence. To take the evidence supplied by a single picture 
or statue is no easy task. To write the story of art is to take 
the evidence supplied by all the works of art created by man 
since civilization bc.uan - a manifestly impossible thing to 
do. Within the narrow limits allotted to me 1 can hope to 
do no mv>rc than select a few outstanding works, typical of 
their creators, (jf their period, or of the race to which their 
creators belonged, anil note what seems to me to be most 
important in what they reveal. 

So far I have scrupulously avoided the word ‘beauty*, 
though I have emne perilously near it in discussing aesthetic 
emotion. On page 31 occurs the following senrerxe: 
‘l‘'ornj exists in its own riglii and pleases or displeases 
the eye for no f)ther reason than that it is pleasant or un- 
pleasant,* In writing that sentence 1 w\'is uncomfortably 
aware of standing on the edge of an abyss. If 1 had written 
‘for no other reason than that it is beautiful or ugly', I 
should have been over into the abyss, a lost nan. whose 
only chance of climbing out again w'ould be to lormulate a 
definition of Iveauty. Having no such definition, believing 
indeed that no definition is possible, I shall nor venture into 
the abyss, but merely stand on the edge and look dowm into 
if. It is an abyss in which many a writer on aesthetics has 
been lost, and f see no reason to take so dangerous and so 
futile a plunge. 
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And yet the words ‘beauty* and ‘ugliness* are on every 
man’s lips and especially w^^en art is under discussion. 
There seems to be a general assumption that what the artist 
wishes to produce is beauty. And tangled up with that 
assumption is frequently another - seldom admitted, but 
one reads it between the lines - that a picture of an ugly 
thing is an ugly picture, regardless of the fact that master- 
pieces like Velasquez’s ‘L:ts Meninas’ and Rembrandt’s 
‘Carcass of an Ox* (to take extreme cases) are ‘about* sub- 
jects generally recognized as ugly. There is a pretty general 
agreement alx)ut beauty and ugliness in nature. Waterfalls, 
shady glens, sunsets, snow-mountains, beech trees in spring 
seem beautiful to most people. Dwarfs, dustbins, dung- 
heaps. and flayed oxen strike most fx'ople as ugly. It would 
be futile to ask why. Nor has the reason why any bearing on 
the present inquiry. 1 suspect in each case that nothing is 
beautiful or ugly but association makes it so. A flayed ox is 
associated in one’s thoughts with death and a dusibin with 
uselessness. No doubt if a vegetable marrow could express 
an opinion it would become lyrical in praise of dungheaps. 
Faced with a flayed ox, Heruhrandt did become lyrical, for, 
though to hivs mind it may have been a symbol of death, to 
his eye it presented a colour scheme of blushing pinks and 
translucent creams as delicate as any rose garden. 

A sense of l>eauty to the artist is merely the result of an 
attitude of mind. If the painter’s visual responses are 
quickened by the play of light, then a dustbin can be, to 
him. as beautiful as a debutante. If structure and the inter- 
play of planes excites him, then a pair of boots is. to him, 
more exciting than a wood carpeted with bluebells, and an 
old pair of boots more exciting than a new pair. 

This is a commonplace of art criticism, but it docs not ex- 
plain the curious fact that our sense of beauty changes. Fveri 
with regard to natural objects like waterfalls and mountains 
it changes. Dr Johnson and his age regarded a mountain as 
a rather uncouth object. ‘Frowning’ or 'horrid' were the 
kind of adjectives the eighteenth century ipplied to preci- 
pices. Much more does the spectator’s sense of beauty shift 
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with regard to works of art. The kind of controversy that 
sprung up every time Mr Epstein carved a new statue is not 
evidence, for it is not certain that posterity will ever regard 
Mr Epstein’s statues as beautiful. The chances are, how- 
ever, that posterity will,* for all the evidence goes to show 
that a man who feels intensely and expresses unhesitatingly 
something that has nor been felt or expressed before will 
eventually persuade the rest of the world to share his 
feeling. And - this is the crux of the matter - ot\ce mankind 
has accepted a new type of vision and expression as valid, it 
invariably agrees to call the work of art embodying the 
vision *bcautifiir. 

One has only to draw up a list of artists who were in their 
day innovators and who have since been generally accepted 
as good artists and then to look up the contemporary 
criticism of their works to see the process at work. Turner’s 
‘Fighting Tenieralrc', Constable’s ‘Hay Wain’, Whistler’s 
etchings of Venice, Manet's ‘Olympia’, are obvious in- 
stances. lodays opinion generally agrees to call them 
’ beautiful’. Their contemporaries on the whole were puz- 
zled and hostile. ‘Taw^dry’ was the adjective applied to 
Turner’s picture, ‘unnaturar to Constable’s, ‘obscene’ to 
Maiiet'vS, The pictures thcmselvTs remain the same. What 
has happened is that they have persuaded us to accept 
them. They have changed us. 

Curiously enough, while the number of works w^e agree to 
call beautiful is always increasing as this process ol persua- 
sion goes on, the reverse proce ss rarely happens. We do not, 
on the whole, discover that works previously thought beauti- 
ful no longer seem to UsS to be so. In a few cases it has hap- 
jxmed, as when the Bolognese eclectics, so admit ed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and the connoisseurs of his time, fell from 
favo ur. It happens, loo, by a mysterious law which makes 
fashionable things look dow^dy the moment they have gone 
out of fashion. But that is a mere temporary eclipse. Another 
generation goes by and wiiat was once fashionable and later 

* Some years after this sentence was written (1940) Mr Epstein 
received a knighthood (4953). 
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became dowdy emerges from both the artificial light and 
the artificial shadow. Doubtless to an Elizabethan dandy 
the modes of Henry VUTs day seemed deplorably un- 
lovely. To us they are simply different, and the difference is 
not one that can be expressed in terms of greater or less 
beauty. 

Beauty, then, is an almost meaningless word if one 
afttempts to attach to it any absolute value. It is merely a 
convenient ^and ingenious piece of shorthand. ‘That picture 
of the Madonna is beautifur is merely a compres.sed way of 
saying, ‘In that picture the artist has succeeded in com- 
municating to rnc certain of his f)wn personal excitements 
about Madonnahood and about line and colour. In looking 
at it I begin to share those excitements. The pictiire has en- 
larged my experience. Having looked at it I shall never feel 
quite the same again alx»ut Madonnas or about the inter- 
play between dark blue and gold.’ 

Ik^aiiry in a work of an is not an inherent (|uality but an 
attribute read into it the monicni it begins to com- 
municate its message. One can even waieb the process, in 
oneself, of a work of art becoming beaiinful as its message 
gradually dawns on one. I can remember my own early 
failure to understand the Post-Impresstonist.s and niy conse- 
quent feeling that their works were nglv, followed by a 
gradual comprehension and the consequent gradual birth 
in mvself of a new sense of beautv. 

I’he artist who is capable of being moved or excited Iry 
something - .some aspect of \isual experience - that has 
never mo\ed or excited any artist before him, is certain to 
be either ignored or detested untiF he has succeed d in 
persuading others to share his excitement, unless he is 
serving so vita! a social need that liis originality of vision 
pa.sses unnoticed. At first a few exceptionally sensitive 
people will grasp the new mes.sage and welcome it. Others, 
slow^cr in their response, will follow, until tht re is a general 
acceptance. At that moment the artist’s work becomes (liter- 
ally becomes) ‘beautiful’. 

It is for that reason that the very word which has attached 
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itself most firmly to the arts, which seems indeed to provide 
the ultimate test of their validity, must be viewed with the 
utmost suspicion. ‘Beauty' is a word that does good service 
in everyday conversation. It tics together iii a haphazard 
but useful way a host of human experiences. In my book. 
The Meaning of Beauty I have endeavoured to clarify my 
own conception of its meaning and to define .some of the 
tenuous links between ‘life* and ‘art' for which it is respon- 
sible, but in. telling the story of art 1 shall try (doubtless not 
always successfully) to avoid it. It leads its users into too 
many pitfalls. 
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CHAPTER 3 

East and West 


Roughly speaking, the story of art is the story of two un- 
connected groups of artists with quite difFerent points of 
view. There is the Oriental group and the European group, 
and though this book confines itself to Western art, it will 
be as wtII, before going any further, to consider briefly the 
main differences betw^een the two groups. Oriental art is 
rather like a complicated system of canals that run parallel 
with each other but sometimes intersect. Occidental art is 
like a river in which there is a single central current to 
which new tributaries are constautlv bcin^ added and 
whose character is constantly modified by them. The study 
,of Oriental art. therefore, involves the historian in a set ot 
separate journeys: the study of Europian art is the study of 
a steadily evolving organism. A Chinese painting has in it 
an air of finality; a European painting always st'ems to 
ha\e evolved from a set of earlier conceptions and to con- 
tain wathin itself the seeds of later ones. 

These two groups do not, of course, cover the whole field 
of human art-activity. Man, in wliaiever part of the earth, 
at whatever period (jf historv, and in whate\er stage of 
civilization, has always evolved (among ^)^htr kinds of 
language) a visual latiguagc. Negro art, Mexican and 
Peruvian art, to take two random examples, belong to 
separate branches of the language. But for the purpcKScs of 
this chapter they can be left our account. Asia and 
Europe have provided the bulk of the world's art, and the 
best of it. It is not easy to descrilK* the difference lx‘tweer 
the two approaches to the problem of expre.ssioi,. but if 
almost any two Oriental and Eutopean works of .t ' i be set 
side by side, one feels at once the gulf between them. A 
portrait or a landscape by a Chinese artist of the Sung 
period and, say, a portrait by Velasquez or a landscapes by 
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Constable seem to have been called into being by two 
different sets of forces working in different directions. So do 
a carving from an Indian temple and a statue by Donatello, 
or a Persian miniature and a page from Richard IPs Bible 
of the late fourteenth century. To define those forces and 
Indicate the directions in which they operate would require 
an exhaustive comparison between Oriental and Occidental 
states of mind, religions and social structures that would be 
out of place in this book. It will be more profitable to point 
out a few obvious differences between typical works of art 
of the East and West. 

There have been occasional instances of a link between 
the rw^o, the most obvious being the Byzantine artists who 
managed for a time, and somewhat precariously, to keep 
one foot in each camp. But eventually the Italian Byzan- 
tines were occidentaVized, while the Russian Byzantines 
w'cre either orientalized or else proved sterile. But such links 
are exceptional The two main schools have l)een, for the 
greater pan of recorded history, unconnected. • 

Contrast, for example, a typical Chinese with a typical 
Euiopcan landscapt*. U strikes one at once that the 
Eurojx^an nas been trying to describe a particular stretch 
of country seen at a particular season of the year and 
Slate of weather, observed from a particular spot, while 
the Chinese painter has preferred to suggest an aspect of 
nature in a certain mood. The one is a personal record of 
a giv(*n scene, the other a formalized expression of man 
in communion with nature. 

That is not to say that the Oriental painter does not ob- 
sene nature as closely as th»: Occidental He observes her 
with perhaps even more ciuicentiation, but in a different 
spirit. Where the European is content to translate a given 
scene into paint, the Oriental absorbs the whole district into 
his systc m and then gives it off again in terms of biushwork. 

'But that is what you said all artists do,’ the reader may 
o]>jec:. Certainly. But where the European artist seems to 
feel the need for the specific case and wishes to tie' up 
his symbol as firmly as possible to a particular personal 
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experience, the Oriental shuns the particular case and his 
symbol seems to represent the pooled experience of man- 
kind. 

The result is that Oriental art is not concerned with the 
nature of visual experience as is the art of the West, and 
therefore the laws that govern visual appearances are oT 
very little importance to it. The discovery of the laws of 
perspective seemed to the Florentines a major landmark in 
the progress of art: perspective is largely absent from 
Oriental art. The Persian miniaturist who wishes to indicate 
that one thing is behmd another (i.e. further from the 
artist’s eye than another) indicates the fact not by making 
the distant object smaller but by placing it higher up the 
picture. After all, who is the artist that his eye should 
determine the relative size of things? Why should he expect 
everyone who looks at his picture to accept his personal, 
temporary point of view? Why should the eye and not the 
mind be the final arbiter? 

Again, Oriental art is not seriously concerned with light 
and shade, since light and shade are accidents that have no 
connexion w^ith the objects on which they fall. For the 
painter’s purposes there are no cast shadow^s east of Con- 
stantinople. The result of this Oriental preoccupation with 
the essence rather than the appearance of the subject is to 
give the work of art a look which Europeans call 'decora- 
tive’, though decoration is not the Chinese artist’s primary.i 
concern. Like Constable, the Chinese landscapist is con- 
cerned with truth, but truth of a different kind. Constable 
takes the utmost pains to be faithful to what his eye .sees: 
the Eastern artist to what his mind knows. 

The effect of this difference of outlook berw'een tlu* two is 
to make the one static and the other evolutionary - or as I 
have already said, to make one resemble a system of parallel 
canals, the other a river. For the Eastern, 'development’ or 
‘progress’ in the art of painting can hardly be said to exist. 
He is not engaged, as the European is, in a struggle with the 
image on his retina. One half of the story of European 
painting is concerned with the gradual discovery of what 
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things 'look like*. Rembrandt knew far more than Giotto 
about the ‘look* of things, and most art students of today 
know as much as Rembrandt. That does not make Rem- 
brandt a greater artist than Giotto nor does it make the art 
student the equal of Rembrandt, but it alters the equipment 
they bring to the job of painting, and therefore it alters their 
style. But to the Oriental artist style does not develop 
through the centuries in order to keep pace with the 
development of the artist's grasp of ‘appearance'. To him 
style is a tool that can and must be modified according to 
the requirements of the subjecL A European painting can 
usually be dated to within a couple of decades. It is difficult 
to place an Oriental painting to within a century. 

In contemplating so static an art one has no sense of a 
battle against odds. The Oriental mind's eye does not 
snatch greedily at what the physical eye offers it. It digests 
it calmly, and a curious refinement and sensitiveness of line, 
and Especially of spacing, result, which make almost any 
European painting look rough and clumsy by comparison. 
Even the most controlled and ascetic of European painters 
- even a Mantegna or an Ingres - seems uncouth by 
contrast. 

Hut the most noticeable difference between the two 
approaches to painting is that whereas the European has 
always insisted on making every square inch of his picture a 
reference to the artist’s visual experience, the Oriental feels 
no such need. An unbroken area of paint above a European 
landscape is a representation of a cloudless sky. A corre- 
sponding unbroken area in an Oriental landscape simply 
means that the Oriental artist d^d not choose to make any 
statement whatever about the sky. It is not a representation 
of a cloudless sky but a portion of tlie painting in which the 
artist had not given any vasuaJ information at all. It is a 
resting space for the eye, as a pause in music is a resting 
space for the ear. 

A comparison between the Sung artist's picture of ladies 
preparing silk and Courbet's of girls preparing for a wed- 
ding on Plate 4a and b, shows exactly what I mean. The 
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contrast betwen the two subjects is in itself an index of the 
difference between a race of men that contemplates a 
generalized activity and one that observes a particular inci- 
dent. The groups - remarkably similar in the 'story* they 
tell - of women holding a length of cloth, are seen in utterly 
different ways. Courbet’s women are in a room, standing on 
the floor, surrounded by air. Unimpc^rtant though their 
environment may be in itself, Courbet has no alternative 
but to describe it. Not so the Chinese artist. He paints his 
women and the stretch of cloth they hold, and beyond that 
he has no obligation. The blank space behind them docs not 
mean that they are floating in mid-air or that they have no 
surroundings or environment. It is not a painter’s descrip- 
tion of a vacuum but an artist's provision of a resting place 
for the spectator’s eye and mind. 

Instances could be piled up indefinitely of how the dif- 
ference between the two points of view gives the two families 
of art a difference of direction. Freed from the obiig*iilions 
imposed on the Western artist by his gross visual appetites 
and his nagging visual curiosity, the Eastern artist is not dis- 
tracted by the tug-of-war between his aesthetic duty and his 
descriptive duty that has been described in an earlier chap- 
ter. A green robe is to him a green robe, not a surface whose 
colour is modified by the impact of light on one side and the 
absence of it on the otlier. He can therefore rejoice to his 
heart’s content in its greenness. He does nor have to wt)ndcr, 
as Leonardo did, whether green in shadow is best repre- 
sented by the addition of black to the basic green or by 
hinting at its complementary colour, red - a problem that 
was nor solved until the Impressionist tackled it in the 
nineteenth century. Unhampered by an urge to explore the 
nature of light (which is a branch of optical science) the 
Oriental is free to explore far more thoroughly than the 
European the possibilities of colour (which is a branch of 
aesthetics). 

In sculpture w^here, for obvious reasons, there is a less 
violent line of cleavage between the thing-in-itself and the 
thing-as-it-appears-torthc-eye-of-the-artist, the difference 
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between East and West is not quite so startling, but it is 
never in any doilbt. Behind every Western carving of a 
human Qgure is the implication of a portrait; behind every 
Oriental statue is the implication of a mood. The idea of 
seienity has never been quite so intensely caught and held 
by any European sculptor as it has by countless of the cross- 
legged Buddhas of Ceylon, Nor has the idea of sinuous 
movement as expressed in Indian carvings of dancers ever 
been equalled in the West. 

From all this the reader may gather that I consider 
Oriental art to be somehow on a higher plane than Euro- 
pean, and that consequently I find it somehow more 
admirable. What 1 have said might certainly give that im- 
pression. And yet the reader would be wrong. The bulk of 
Oriental art by its very calm and detachment leaves me 
cold, li is too exquisite, too inhuman. The Chinese ladies 
w'ho hokl out that lovely length of silk with its faintly sag- 
ging curNc, cutting across its horizontal line wdth their own 
vertical lines, are loo much like a sample of Chinese calli- 
graphy. Human beings in Chinese art are no longer speci- 
mens of hon o sapxns. They arc c: amples of homo aestheti- 
cLis. In ihc'ir rarefied presence I begin to long for Courbet’s 
gigghng, sv\ eating wenches. Chinese brushwork may be 
compact of vital rhythms, hut I [)refcr Titian’s (relatively) 
clumsy piling on of paint and his (by comparison) bucolic 
* attempts to make it satisfy his rough -and tumble needs. To 
the European, laughter and sweat are a necessary part of 
art as well as of life, l.have seen Chinese paintings made of 
lines as subtle as a silken thread blown on to the paper, and 
tones as elusive as the smoke of a cigarette. And yet - and 
yet T cannot be ccuitem with an art that, leaves my more 
maieiial appetites unsatisfied. I like to think of the artist as 
in some way part of his subject, that Titian, painting his 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’, was an unofficial member of 
Bacchus’s attendant crew of satyrs, and that half the pic- 
ture’s vitality springs from this close contact with life. No 
Chinese artist would permit such a sense of contact. He 
holds himself aloof, and his picture’s vitality must spring 
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from a set of vital rTiythms set up in his mind and com- 
municated by his fingers to the point of his brush. 

So much for the fundamental difference between the 
Oriental point of view with its parallel schools and its con- 
templative habit of mind, and the Occidental with its 
evolutionary system in which visual curiosity is always 
leading the artist towards new discoveries, each of which 
becomes embedded in the central tradition, enlarging it, 
modifying it and deflecting it, but never allowing it to settle 
down into a rigid system. 


SO 



CHAPTER 4 


The Development of European Art 


The evolutionary nature of European art makes it neces- 
sary to inquire not only into its general characteristics but 
also into the circumstances of its birth, childhood, and 
advance to maturity. It must be treated as an organism 
capable of all these develcpments and also liable to periods 
of debility and (the implications of the analogy must be 
faced] possibly a period of senility and decay. 

Its birth is vague enough. The art of Egypt, static and 
vscif-conjaiiied for centuries in the Nile Valley, had none of 
the restless curiosity, tlie search ior new worlds to concpier, 
that characteri/ed European art. But it was from Egypt 
that the seeds blew across to the Eastern Mediterranean and 
took if>or among llie Aegean Islands. 'J'he first signs of 
growth became apparent in Mycenae and Crete. After the 
hieratic perfection of Egypt, the art of the Cretans and 
Mycenaeans is amateurish, but it is lull of vigour and, un- 
like Iggyprian art, u refuses to relv on a set of con\entions. 
Cirecce cMughi this \igorous spirit and rK>urishcd it wath that 
tvpc of intellecliia] curiosity that ga\e the whole of Greek 
culiur<‘ ifj> solid toundation and permitted its subsequent 
growth to be iiifue capable of rehnement than anything 
that fiiecedc'd it. The rigidity of the early statues of Greek 
aihleies gradually relaxed into dignity, then into grace, and 
final] V into prettiness. The same process can be traced in the 
only paintings that have survived. thosT on the vases. 
Greece had to all intents and purposes, only one message to 
communicate in her \isual art - the beauty of the human 
body. For all her intellectual curiosity - and perhaps be- 
cause of it - she made no attempt in her visual art to suggest 
that the perfection of the human body was inhabited by a 
restless human soul. 

Rome, heavier, emptier, less creative, could neither add 
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the development of period-vision is fascinating to follow 
and the object of the high-speed journey undertal^en in this 
chapter is to establish a rough outline of its direction, 
leaving the assessment of genius for later inquiry. 

Giotto stopped the pendulum by virtue of his humanity 
and his sense of drama. The Byzantines, hieratic, aristo- 
cratic, conservative, had created an aloof world in which 
the human body, so devotedly worshipped by the Greeks, 
had no place. Giotto gave his figures a physique and 
brought them back to earth: he took them out of the vague 
indeterminate jspacc in which they had existed for so long 
and set them in definite places on the earth’s surface, set 
them among rocks or in meadows or houses. They have 
structure, they breathe. They are the expression in art of the 
democratic conception of St Fiancis. Boift Giotto and St 
Francis have much in common with the Salvatuin Army of 
today. All three bavse their creed on human nature ratlier 
than inhuman dogma. St Francis turned doctrine into 
parable, Giotto turned it into narrative. T he immense twist 
he gave to the general direction of an w\as the Jesuit of his 
preoccupation with the story of Christianity rather than its 
dogma. 

After Giotto the cm rent of the stream slackened a little, 
but Masaccio a century later carried the Gioitesque hu- 
manity a stage further. The spirit of Gree ce, with its accep- 
tance of the human body, was latent in the Florentine 
primitives. It needed only the rcdiscJivery ol Greek litera- 
ture and the digging up of a few' (Graeco- Roman statues 
to bring out its full flavour. But harnessed as art was to 
Christian teaching, Florence could never produce an art 
based on physique alone. Just as Byzantium had taken the 
Graeco-Roman idiom and mysticized it, so Florente took 
the Byzantine spirit and materialized it. Meanwhile Siena, 
no more than half a day's journey away, had already taken 
the Byzantine .spirit and instead of materializing it had re- 
fined it, civilized it, made it elegant and wistful. If Florence 
took the Byzantine world and pulled it forcibly down to 
earth, the Sienese lifted the earth, with its pots and pans 
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and houses and gardens and beasts and birds, gently up into 
the rarefied Byzantine heaven. The method was less robust. 
Siena provided a delicious little tributary to the stream, but 
nm an important one. 

The Renaissance took firmer root in Florence. The har- 
ness of Christianity, hitherto universal, proved just a little 
too irksome for an adventurous set of men who had re- 
discovered the pagan world. The Madonna, they realized, 
was not the whole of womanhood, nor Jesus the wiiole of 
manhood. Venus and Apollo must be brought in to take 
their places by their sides. Again one sees the pendulum 
swinging hack over the same ground. In the early Christian 
mosaics Jesus had been visualized as a kindly, beardless, 
rustic Apollo. In the early Renaissance pictures Venus re- 
appear ^ with rnAny of the outward characteristics of the 
Madonna. The painters of Central Italy alternated happily 
between the claims of Christianity and Paganism. Michel- 
angelo combined them and intensified their vigour. In him 
‘physicjue’ reaches its climax, and, as every climax must be 
followed by an anti-climax, the Florentine High Renais- 
sance' ecstasy began, after him, u) settle down into some- 
thing less passionate and less vital. But Michelangelo was 
ni>( in r4ie centre of the Florentine stream. Its central figure 
v\,is Raphael, who perfected the science of picture-making 
in the same way that an engineer might perfect the science 
of bridge-making. If Masaccio had developexi the painter’s 
sense of structure, Raphael developed the painter’s sense of 
balance, With him harmony - the relation of the parts to 
the wliole - is the prime (»bject^i\c. 

Meanwhile in the V^euetian plain another tributary, big- 
ger than the vSienese tributary, began to make its way to- 
wards #he main stream. Oddl^' enough it started in a 
direction that gave no hint of what was to be its later course. 
Mantegna, the most ardent ‘classicist’ td' them all, was 
p(jsiti’ cly fanatical in his steely austerity of line, and he bc- 
cjucathc'd this austerity to Giovanni Bellini, his brother-in- 
law. But there was something in Bellini that could not be 
coiiient with austerity. As his an gathered momentum he 
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gradually shed his austerity and adopted a light-laden 
sensuousness that was new in European art. With light came 
colour - not the hard Florentine colour that belongs only to 
objects, but the glowing colour that belongs to light. Bellini 
turned the Mantegna tributary round. As it progressed 
aw^y from intellectual austerity in the direction of glowing 
sensuousness it became more rapid, and in less than ten 
years from Bellini’s first essays in the new manner, the 
Venetian school was in full spate, rich, joyful, exuberant. 
Florentine art alwavs suggests a spring morning; Venetian 
a summer afternoon. 'Fhe languor of a Venus by l itian is 
very different from the wistfulness of a Venus by Botticelli. 
Raphael and Michelangelo mark the climax in Florencx, 
Titian and Tintoretto in Venice. Again caiiie the anti- 
climax, tjgain the slackening of the stream, hut not such a 
sudden slackening as in Florence, llie two streams joined, 
became sluggish. Both Florence and V'eniee Iiad drawn 
their vitality from excitement at their owt) visual discoverits 
- in the one case the discwery of sintcturc, with its 
attendant emphasis on line, in tlte other the discovery of 
colour w'ith its attendant emphasis on surface. To unite the 
two disa)^ cries was an artistic problem but it ^vas not in it- 
self a discovery, d’he movement known as Eclecticism had 
its roots in art, not in life, and therefore it was moribund, 
for chough art can always build on an, it cannot he \italizcd 
unless it also draws its inspiration from bfe. *Art Iniilt on 
art’ is as good a definition of the disease knowm as eclecti- 
cism as one rueds. .Italian art died slowly: it died of 
eclecticism, though for a time it prolonged its life uneasily, 
in Venice and C^entraJ Italy, by what art histoiians have 
agreed to call 'Mannerisp^', 

The Renaissance radiated from Italy to all jlFirts of 
Europe, but the rest of Europe had not Italy’s splendid ac- 
ceptance of new discoveries, nor her power to graft a pagan 
physique on to a medieval mysticism. In (Germany, steeped 
in an uncouth and somewhat macabre mysticism, the 
Renaissance took strange form.s. I’hc intellectual curiosity 
whicli was one ludf of it took firm hold, but not the grace 
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and leisurelincss that was the other half. Somehow the 
Renaissance forms in Germany and the Netherlands never 
concealed a medieval love of the grotesque. In England the 
Renaissance came late, and it came as a manufactured im- 
port rather than as raw material for a nation to turn to her 
own uses. In architecture Wren did produce his own per- 
sonal version of it, hut in painting and sculpture it arrived 
fully grown, introduced through the medium of foreign 
artists, Holltein, Rubens, van Dyck, and Lely. England 
never knew the thrilling early stages of it as Italy did, with 
new worlds unfolding themselves at every turn. When 
France adopted it it had already settled down into a com- 
fortable, middle-agcfl respectability in Rome, where the 
Fientb painters Poussin and Claude took it as they found it, 
but ga\c it tile stimulus of their own nervous energy. Wt 
niusT visualize the dancing rapids of art in Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixieenlh centuries as broadening out into a 
placid stream and covering most of Europe in the 
Severn eenth. 

Hut there were still plenty of aspects of the visual world 
to conquer, and the seventceiitli century [produced men who 
concjuerecl ihem hrilliantlv. It was in the sevcntecfiith cen- 
turv tliar two more tributaries flowed into the stream, one 
from Ihdlanci in the north, *lhe other from Spain in the 
souili-wesr, Dutch artists, with their genius fc>r domesticity, 
succeeded dining the brief period when Dutch art was at its 
height, in presenting a complete portrait of Protestant 
middle- class Holland. 

Spain, arisrocratic and fervently Catholic, was not nearly 
as prolific as Holland, hut her contribution to European 
[)aintii]g was more in tlie central tradition than that of 
Hollan€. It had the Italian nobility of mood and breadth 
of structure. El Greco, that strange creature whose personal 
cTceniricities of style were so insistent that he can hardly be 
said belong to the conventional pattern of European 
development, did at least make Spain conscious of what was 
hafipening further East. Coming straight from Venice and 
grasping with uncanny insight the subtle difference between 
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Titian, the last of the Classic painters, and Tintoretto, the 
first of the Baroque painters, he prepared the ground in 
Spain for the new Baroque spirit. El Greco was abnormal: 
he was too individual to found a national school of painting. 
It was the magnificently normal Velasquez who made the 
seventeenth-century Spanish tributary important, just as it 
was Rembrandt who gathered together and intensified all 
that l>utch art stood for in the seventeenth century. The 
contribution of both painters towards the solution of the 
problems of representation was similar. Both had a mental 
grasp of the visual world which showed how [ncomplete 
had been the visual equipment of all previous, painters. 

This question of ‘grasp' is nor an easy one to explain. It 
depends largely on the painter’s power to ignoie the 
separateness of objects, and this power is bound up with the 
whole con( eprion of ‘Baroque’ an. 

The ’classic’ vision of the sixteenth ccniurv consisted of 
an intense realization of each object ~ its structure, sha[ie, 
and pattern, and of a pcAver to build up a satisfvdng static 
whole out of th(‘ inlerciependc nee of the parts. There is in 
the Madonna by Raphael (Plate 3a) an extraorrlinary fee l- 
ing for »he generalized cliaracict of eacli concept - ih( <ori- 
cepfs "arm’, ’foot’, ‘neck’, and so on, all of added 

together form the larger concept ‘woman’ and the still 
larger concept ‘group of figures’ and the still larger eoncept 
‘group of figures in a landscape’. The sixteenth century at 
its best could, out of a set of perfect parts, build u[) a perfect 
whole. Earlier stages of art found this dinicuif. I’lie arris! 
could grasp the smaller concepts, bur failed esiablish tin* 
relations between tlieni. An extreme instance of ^inh failure 
in seen in Egyptian rchefs, where tlie cr>!icept ‘head’ is 
reprCvScnted by the typical view - the front view - of%he 
Both head and eye are correctly seen in themselves, Init ncu 
in relation to one another. In Egyptian an tlie whole human 
body is built up <in this system, wbih a front view' r)f the: 
ihouldcrs leading into a side view of the legs and an un- 
convincing mjxturc of the two in the region of the waist. 
The power of the mitid’s eye to grasp large r and larger units 
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of form is acquired only after a struggle and only in later 
stages of develj)prnent. The fifteenth-century Italian, 
painter's command of the human figure was the hard-won 
result of an intense interest in and study of the human 
figure; but the power to relate figures to one another was a 
later development. In Andrea del Casragno's version of the 
‘Last Su[)per* each of the thirteen figures is a separately 
solved problem. In Leonardo's the figures are tied together 
in compact groups of three, and each group is linked up 
with the next by a carefully designed connecting gesture 
(see Plate loa and b)., it is a masterly essay in classic com- 
position and any sixteenth-century artist might forgivably 
have been convinced that the last word had been said in 
pierure-construcli(^n. 

But th<‘ last word h<id hv n(> means been said. The mind's 
ev(‘ that could merge the concept ‘man' in the larger con- 
cept ‘grtJiip o{ men' was as yet incapable of grasping the 
((uuept ‘iirm-m-his-env iioiiment’. Lt'onardo's sense of the 
relationshif) between his thirteen figures and the room in 
which they sit is almost as elementary as the Egyptian sculp- 
tor’s sense of the relationship between a human eye and a 
human luad. It was a discovery of the seveiucenth cenlur) 
(vviih R< ni])ranclt as us (cntral figure), that ihc whole com- 
plex textuie of visible form could he taken in with one 
coin|)rehensi\e s\^eep of the mind’s eye. The artist's vision 
was no longer rtxled by concepts, Rembrandt w'as no longei 
conscious of painting a set of defin.abic and therefore 
sepaiaMc‘ objects. His eye could pass from a figure to the 
Hoor under its feet and the w'all behind it and the clouc 
seen rli rough the window in the wall without being cem 
scjoUvS of [lapsing from one thitfg to anotlier. The whole 
texture of his picture is one. 

Again, a huneire'd scraps of evidence can be cited to shov 
how this new tv[)e of mind's eye proeiuced a new kind o 
picture. Leonardo’s way of looking at life was essemtialh 
the same as the Egyptian sculpte^r’s way eif looking at a man 
He selected the rY[)ical view^ - the front view^ the audience’ 
view of a stage. Leonardo’s thirteen men are seated at ; 
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table that lies exactly ai right-angles to the* spectator’s line 
,of vision. Like scenery on the stage every [jlane in his picture 
is parallel to this table line. And, as in the theatre, one has 
a sneaking sense that if one went round into the wings the 
whole thing would lose its apparent solidity. But with the 
seventeenth century, the breakaway 'from the method of 
working by separate concepts also meant a breakaway fiom 
frontality. The artist can now paint his picture from any 
angle. In Tintoretto’s ‘Last Supper’, in the church ol San 
Giorgio, Venice (l^late 14 b). painted in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century, the table is in steep diagonal perspec- 
tive. And with the breakaway from frontalily comes a break- 
away from symmetry. Almost e\erv Renaissance picture 
and almost no Baroc|uc picture has an implied centre line. 

Again, the aliandonmeni of the classic system of using 
parts in ordtT to build up a whole introduces a larger sc 1 of 
rhythms, which leap to the cyr‘ in all the arts but are pta- 
haps most noticeable in aichiteeture. 7 he notion of a build- 
ing as a structure made up like a bookcase by adding sto^’ey 
to storey gives way to a system in which every effort is made 
to disguise the separate storeys by such dcwiccs as rinniing 
great columns or pilasters fiom top to bottom of the fayade. 
Sometimes, not (Oiiieii: with the concept ‘building’, the 
architect even linked up his siiuciure with the ground on 
♦which it stocjci by a system ol terraces or a crowd of tames 
running forward from it but architect ura 11 v related to n. 

The earlier faith in line, the system of dcscnl>ing objects 
by insisting on their contour, has now given place to a faith 
in surface aiicJ an even greater faith in liglu. Jo>r if the ariisi 
can take in the whole complex texture of nature .a one eye- 
ful, dividing lines between objects cease to liau* a meaning. 
If there is no longer an essential diflereniiaiion to be made 
between a man and the shadow lie casts on the wail behind 
him, why draw a line between them? ff the two mc"ge in 
nature, then let them merge on the canvas. 

The earlier faith in the picture as a tableau that recedes 
from the eye ii) a set of parallel planes has given place to a 
type oi vision in which receding planes are lost in a con- 
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tinuous receding movement. One can think of a sixteenth- 
century picture as * an cjevation. To understand a 
seventeen th'Century picture one must also chink of its 
ground plan. 

All this, and a good deal more, is summed up in the word 
‘Baroque’, a word which is too commonly used to mean 
merely ‘rhetorical’. Rhetoric certainly was typical of the 
seventeenth century, for it was a pompous, worldly age and 
rhetoric flourished in it. But rhetoric is a mere by-product 
of it. Velasquez was no rhetorician and certainly nothing 
could lie less rhetorical than the exquisite restraint of Ver- 
meer of Delfi. Any formula that will describe the basic spirit 
of tile senenteenth century must include the Vermeers and 
VWitrcaus as well a.s the Rubensc.s and the Berninis. ‘Baro- 
que’ art in its deejier sense finally rejects the idea that a 
work of art is a sum of parts. The unbrok(m rhythm that 
riM'is through a harocpie painting or statue comes into being 
because there is nothing in the artist’s mind - no splitting 
up of life into mankind and its background - to break the 
riiyihm. A Renaissance drawing is always a drawing of an 
isolated object - a horse, an angel, or a fold of drapery: but 
almost anv BaT(;(|ue drawing, even the merest scribble, 
plrK( s tlie ol)jj. rt m its surroundings. 

runher piogress in this direction being manifestly im- 
po'isihlo. the eigluecnih ceniuiv v^as contcait to reflect in its 
arts its own social background. Pedestrian, Protestant 
Holland had said all she had to say by the end of the 
vse\« nt<'rnth centurv. Spain still had one major artist to come 
- Goya Italy and Oeiniany had no further contributions to 
make to the main Kuropean tradition. The late seventeenth 
cemurv saw the artistic centre of gra' hy shift to Paris where 
it remained until the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Artistically the eighteenth century was a comparatively 
ururealivc period. It was the age of reason. Or rather it 
aliemaied between reasonableness and playfulness, neither 
of which is creative as religion can be creative. Reason can 
produce rtdinernent: playfulness decoration. With the ex- 
ception of Watteau no typical eighteenth-century artist pro- 
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duced anything more than good decoration or a refinement 
on the achievement of previous artists. What the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries expressed was nor a way of looking 
at nature, a. habit of sight, hut a w^ay of living, a habit of 
mind. And since the French habit of mind has always been 
logical and clear-cut, the moods reflected in painting and 
sculpture since the beginning of the eighteenth century 
wx‘re also clear-cut. First the playful Rococo of Louis XVI, 
then the cold pseudo-noble ('llassicism of the ]*anpire. then 
the romant’c Byronic mood of ihe early ninoteenth century, 
then the school that called itself ‘Realist’. I'hesc' were not so 
much styles as fashions, ‘fhev were ndicctions of political or 
social conceptions rather than of an- altitude the visual 
world. True, they produced new' and interesting phases in 
painting. Classicism produced David and Ingres; Romanti- 
cism, Delacroiv, ancl Gcricault. Rtalism was hninded by 
Courbet, but tlu-sc- movements shed no new light on tlie 
visible world as the Classic and the Barocjue movemenis 
had done. 7'hev were ways of thinking and fec-lirig, not ways 
of seeing or visuab/ing. 

It wMs nv>r till Iniprcs.sionism turned its attention to the 
nature of light and especially to the- colouj' of shadow that 
painters evolved a new v\aya)f seeing. The meaning of Im- 
pressionism will be discussed in a later chapter. It was not 
a verv impc^riani set of dis<overies that rlie Impressionists 
made, but it had a remarkable cHect on the appearance of 
pictures. The artist’s .search for a new' aspect of truth pro- 
duces in the long run a new tvpe of what we .ue plcrised to 
call beaut V. The Impressionists were eonct'rnc'd almost to 
the exclusion of everything else in repri-senilng what liglit 
and shadow really looked like. To that they were willing to 
sacrifice, if necessary, most of what precH)iis ages had lu’d 
dear ~ form, structure, balance, even humanity. But in the 
pursuit of this alrn^^st exclusively scientific end they evolved 
a new set of colour schemes and tonalities, d'he final effect 
of Impressionism was to clean up the painter's pak^ru, to 
banish browns and blacks, to bring back the primary and 
secondary colours and to lighten the whole tone of painting. 
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It is the Impressionists who have taught us to think of the 
‘old masters’ as dark and mellow. They revolutionized the 
European colour-sense. In their pursuit of visual truth they 
were -the last of their kind; their effort was as it were the 
death rattle of the cycle of realism that had begun with 
Giotto and ended w'irh C’ezanne. 

Ce/aniie was a beginning and an end. He was in one sense 
the last of the Impressionists because he adopted their 
colour-sense and grafted Ins own discoveries on to it: in 
another, he vyas, as he ealle<i himself, ‘the primitive’ of a 
m^w way of painting. Th<ir ntw^ w^ay is little more than half 
a century old. At present Picasso set nis to be its central 
figure, hill ii is too early to say whether Picasso is an 
isolated phenomenon or is crystallizing the 'new' set of 
traditiDus. 

Pan whauwer [joint the new tiarhtions may be heading 
for, European art since Cezanne has certainly entered on a 
new phase -- the phase wa* have agreed to call ‘modern’; and 
vMfh its inauguration ih<’ artist’s six-cc ntury-kmg attempt ro 
(jpiure the truth of appearance with his bru.sh, as an 
eni'MUologisr pno^ues a IjutteniV, has conic to an end. 
Wli in u r the artist of U»day is after, it is tail alter that kind 
of irutlc 
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The Stone Age 


The earliest known examples of representational painting 
are almost exactly what one would expect them not to be. If 
the Abbt? Breuirs car(‘ful copies of the painted animals that 
were discovered in a cave at xMramira in Spain sixty years 
ago were to be mounted and framed and hung in a mixed 
exliibition of conremporarv art they would probably pass 
unnoticed. Possibly some critic might write ‘Among the 
drawings, Mr X's vigorous “Female Bison Leaping’’ shems 
keen powers of obsertation.’ But the critic would certainly 
nor suspect that these drav\ings that seem so miuh at home 
in the twentieth centurv a.d. were accurate copies from 
paintings made in about the two hundredth century b.c:. 

For many yenrs after their discovery the authenticity of 
these paintings was suspected by critics and arcliacologists 
alike. But in similar drawings wTre discovered in (he 
caves of La Mouthe, and today more than h(ty ca\ts are 
known to ccjntain drawings from the same' period Among 
the most impressive of the series are tlie rt^cently discovered 
paintings in a cave at Lascaux. Those at Air.nnira in Spain 
arc the most animated. Most of the paintings aie done in a 
limited range of colour, black and red predominaiing. How' 
long ago they wx-re done is not known to within a scon* of 
centuries: the probable limits of the l^daiolithic period 
which produced them are between ten and thiity thousand 
years ago. 

Our imaginary critic who had airilv dismisved these 
drawings with his siock adjeenvt ‘vigorous’ and his stock 
phrase ‘keen power.s of observation', making perhaps a 
mental note to look out for Mr X’s promising work iri other 
mixed exhibitions, would certainly change his rune on being 
told that the artist lived before writing, before doth and 
pottery, perhaps before cooking had been invented. Cer- 
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tainly if the artifit could speak at all, his command of spoken 
language must have been more primitive than his command 
of graphic language* 

Even so, why should the critic change his tune? After all, 
whoever made these drawings, and whenever he lived, the 
drawings would still’ he the same. Yes, they would be the 
same, but would they mean the same? I think not. If 
Egyptologists were to discover near Cairo a building rather 
like 8t Paul’s Cathedral which could be proved to belong to 
the Fifth Dynasty, if in an early manuscript of Plato’s Re- 
public there suddenly occurred a sentence in pure Plnglish, 
if among the thirteenth-century winrlows of Chartres 
Cathedral one, hitherto imnoticed, w^rc found to represent 
St Peter using a typewriter, all one’s theories W'ould have 
to ])(* levised It wcmld ]>e necessary to show^ that the resem- 
blance between St Peter’s rhirteenth-century typewrirer and 
a modern typewriter c^as a pure t'oincicicnce, like the 
resemblance bct.wecn a chessboard and a crossword puzzle. 
The iw^o things look tin* same hut th(*y were produced for 
dilTcrcnt reasons; functionally they have no connexion. 

Oi . to put the problem another way round, a drawing of 
a bison is inrt'resiing for two reas(»ns, firstly because it tells 
us sonu'thing about the bison, secMndlv because it tells us 
something abou\ the man who drew the Ifison. A pre- 
liistoric drawing of a bison might gi\e very rrnch the same 
kind of inlormaiicjii about a bison as a drawing by a con- 
temporary art-student, but they would give us quite dif- 
ferent information about the two artists if w^e were wise 
enough to interpret them coircctly. I 'ufortunatelv w'e are 
iKH' wise enottgh. Show me a drawing by Mr jones of the 
Slade School and I will tell vott something about Mr [ones, 
but about Mr X of Alrainira I can tell you very little on the 
evickmce of his drawings. He is altogcthei too remote. He 
does not fit into the usual theory of art devdopment, the 
theory that primitive man is content wfiih a symbol, a mere 
diagram of his rninfl-image. and that as he emerges from 
primiriveness the diagram becomes more realistic and less 
decorative. My four Madonna-and-Chiid paintings bear 
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out such a theory admirably, hut not the bison. It is em- 
phatically not a diagram of a mind-image. It is a dcvscriptive 
record of a momentary pose observed with the swiftness of 
a snapshot. Until the late nineteenth century, when, in- 
fluenced by the camera, artists began to specialize in 
capturing the swift momentary gesture, only a few excep- 
tional draughtsmen had been capable of making this kind 
of drawing. How Palaeolithic man managed to do it is a 
mystery. It seems almost as though civilization had some- 
how robbed man of his power of seeing: as though the later 
activities of thinking and feeling had deadened his sight so 
that only after a struggle lasting many centuries could 
civilizx'd man see with the same penetrating eye as un- 
civilized man. Roger Frv has put forward an ingenious 
theory that with the development of language man began 
to see things in terms of concepts and that the use of words 
like ‘eve’, ‘neck*, and ‘leg’ tended to concentrate his intel- 
lectual attention on each sepanile portioti (if the object seen 
and prevented him Hiking the whole tiling at a glance. The 
theory may he correct, hut it can only be speculative. To 
imagine a creature with the unthinking eye of an aniniril 
but with the creative urge of <i man is too difficult. What is 
certain is that though in these drawings unci\ilizcd man 
and hvper-civilized man have arrivi^d at [Treciscly the same 
goal, their way of reaching it must be dilfereni since their 
starling points are ditferent. 

Ecjunlly obscure is the reason why these Palaeolithic 
paintings were made at all. That Palai'oliihic man could 
have done them for the same reasons that would prompt an 
art student of today - for the fun of doing them, for personal 
profit, or in order to train the eye or the hand -- seems in- 
conceivable. And yet our only rc^ason lor refusing to belin.^ 
that Palaeolithic man would make drawings for fun is that 
contem[>orary savages usually make their drawings and 
carvings for religious, superstitious, or magical ends. Natu- 
rally Palaeolithic man’s interest in bison cannot have been 
purely ac^sthetic. The bison was his enemy and his dinner. 
Therefore he wanted to have power over bison; therefore he 
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drew bison in the same spirit in which waxen images of £ 
man’s enemy were made in order to give him power ovei 
his enemy. Again the theory is plausible but purely specu 
lative. If it is correct one would have thought that Palaeo 
lithic man would have been content with the crudest 
symix)ls instead of going to the trouble of making these 
extraordinarily vivid essays in realism. 

What is just as remarkable and just as unexpected is that 
Palaeolithic drawling is almost aggressively non^dccorative 
In the art of savage tribes and of children there is almost 
always a feeling for spacing, balance, and organization, but 
in mr>st of the more ambitious paintings, notably the com- 
plex hunting scenes at Cogul and Almeria in Spain, the 
confusi(jn, the complete absence of organization is quite 
painful. Deer, cattle, men and women sprawl in confusior 
across the wall on which they were painted. Evidently the 
faculty of organizing wdiich invrdvcs a certain amount ol 
tljinking was Ixyond the scope of these artists, though mere 
seeing was well within their power. And evidently they had 
evolved a \isual language to record what they saw long be' 
fore thev evolved a spiokcn language to record their thought, 

Palaeolithic man also carved in ivory and modelled in 
clay, and here again he showed considerable power in 
creating realistic single images and unexpected feebleness 
in relating one hvrm ro another. 

C’enruries later the New Stone Age that followed the Old 
StoiK^ Age left behind \erY little representational art. Nto- 
lifluc man was an .uchitcct, not an artist, 'hhe building of 
SiDiK-hengc is a very dillererit I ind r>f aeliieveincnt from the 
drawing of bison and one that shcwws fahlv cleuriv the direc- 
tion in v^hich primitive man w^as evolving. Survivals ol 
representational Neijlithic art are larc, and the few speci- 
mens w'c have - like the little decorated human figures 
found in Rumania - arc covered with stripes and spirals as 
though to represent some elabc»raie system of tattooing. The 
Neolithic: artists were evidently mi>re interested in pattern 
than in shape. In the history of the representative arts theii 
surviving achievements are hardly worth recording. 
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Egypt and Mesopotamia 


For purposes of convenience (and what historian can resist 
the insidious temptation of convenience?) I have divided 
the art of civilized man info two families, that of the West 
spurred on by visual curiosity, and that of the Ea.st governed 
by contemplation. It would make the history of ait tidier, 
if one could attach the art of Egypt and Mesopotamia to 
either family, but neither curiosity nor contemplation })ro- 
vide them with their motive force. Aesthetically they belong 
to neither group. Geographically and culturally they be- 
long* to the West if only because when the art of Egypt was 
decaying the artists of the Eastern Mediterranean were 
taking hints from its craftsmanship and c'opving its man- 
nerisms. For that rc;ason it is appropriate to begin the ^tory 
of European art with a note on the arts of Egypt. 

In an earlier chapter I insisted that health v ait is always 
harnessed to a set of social needs. That is truer of Egyptian 
art than of any oihtr. I’he Egyptian artist was as much a 
servant of the Egyptian State- religion machine as the 
modern poster artist is of the modern commerce mathine. 
That is even an understatement. For the modern poster 
artist is at liberty to invent symbols to express the desira- 
bility of the product advertised. (It is a sad comment on the* 
poverty of his inventiveness that he can usually think of 
only one symixil of desirability ~ a pretty girl.) The Egyptian 
artist had not even rhi.> liberty. The symbols he used were 
diciaicd by the king and the priest. Egyptian stat^* and rc 
ligion w'ere indivisible and the artist served them faithfully 
and prolifically for over thirty centuries. 

For thirty cemuries the Egyptian conception of both 
state and religion remained pretty much the same. Coii.se- 
quently for the same astonishing period Egyptian art hardly 
changed its character. It was rather like an impressive and 
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trusted family butler who knows his place and keeps to it 
with a perfect but highly artificial code of manners. Its 
duties remained unchanged: its ways of carrying out its 
duties hardly varied: therefore its style w^as incapable of 
rcaV development. 

The comparison between Egyptian art and a butler \vould 
be a good one if it were not that we are rather fond of 
butlers. Beneath the impassive fa<^adc of the perfect butler 
wc feel that there lurks a heart of gold. We know" that dowm 
in the servants’ hall he unbends, and that if ever his master 
is in serious trouble the fa<^ade w"ill vanish and reveal the 
human being behind it. But the polished and frightening 
perfection of Egyptian art is not a facade. It is solid. Instead 
of the butler's ‘Certainly, my lord. 1 hope 1 shall give 
satisfac iion\ in Egyptian art there is an implied it shall be 
done’, li is the robot’s response. F’.gypiian sculpture (and to 
a less extent Egyptian painting) is cold. It bears the same 
sort of relation to humanity that a man’s last will and 
testament does to his deathbed mood. 

i'he land of Egypt and its backbone, the Nile, w^ere as in- 
dissoluble as Egyptian state and religion - and as self- 
contained. To the south was the s()urce of the river, and 
beyond that were barbarians, bui the Egyptians were not a 
nation ol soldiers, so the barbarians we.e left in peace. To 
the north was the Nile's delta, and beyond that the sea, but 
the Egyptians were not sailors, so the sea was left uncharted 
and unexplored. Fresh ideas infiltrated with difficulty at 
either end. Egyptian civilization rolled on, like the Nile 
itself, for century after centurv, teeming with life like an 
anthill, trusting to the momentum of its own rhythm, 
extraordinarily efficient hut completely conservative. 

To he sure, Egyptologists will clividc Egyptian history in- 
to three peiiods, with a prehistoric period at the beginning, 
two intcrinediate periods between them, and a period of 
decay tneked on at the end. And art-historians, exaggerating 
the importance of detail as art-historians tend to do, will 
describe how the Egyptian style changed with chose periods, 
now vigorous, now^ refined, now pompous, now trivial. That 
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is true. Even the family butler has his moods. ] 
robot is not quite consistent. But to the average E 
Egyptian art has one of the most unchanging flavoi 
whole history of art. There is less difference b 
seated statue of King Khephren, carved in 'iSoo 
one of King Ramescs II done fifteen centuries h 
there is between a Doge’s portrait by Giovanni Bt 
one painted by Titian fifteen years later. It is theref 
important in this condensed sketch to think of Eg\ 
as a whole than to split critical hairs about the c 
between the styles of the Old Kingdom, the Midc 
dom, and the New Kingdom. 

The keynote of Egyptian religion was a 
materialism. That is not a contradiction in ret 
Egyptian belief in a life inhering in the corpse af 
is a mystical one. Bur the Egyptian conception of tl 
an exact replica of life on this earth as he knew i 
pletely materialistic. Egyptian an centres round t 
of which the pyramid is only one, the most imp 
form. It is the art <if the cemeterv into which th 
decay was never allowed to enter. Death is an un: 
occurrence that must be recognized but never al 
break the continuity. When the machine runs 
hundred agents must see to it that the wheels do no 
revolve; of those agents the most important was t 

In the later stages <^>f Egyptian civilization (! 
eighteenth dynasty onwards: say from 1500 b.c. 
500 B.c.) not only tombs, hut temples were furnisli< 
artist; hut the ultima it* object of both was the s; 
tombs served the practical purpose of preserving 
together with everything from a saucepan to a 
instrument that he might need in Ijis li^e-aficr-d 
temples had the more mystical one of keeping hiii 
terms with the gods who provided the facilities 
continued existence. 

Consequently Egyptian painting and sculpture 
us with a cumulative picture, severely stylized but e 
informative, of Egyptian life as it affected king ai 
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And the hard rock out of which the sculptors carved their 
statues and the dry climate w^hich was kind to the stone and 
pigment have preserved vast quantities of sculpture and 
painting. Our knowledge of Egyptian art is extraordinarily 
complete. Every brand of it from ladies’ dressing-table 
equipment to colossal statues of Pharaohs can be studied in 
museums or in countless well-illustrated publications. There 
is no need, therefore, to attempt the thankless task of des- 
cribing in detail a set of characteristics that must be well 
known to everyone who reads this book. Whatever its func- 
tion - whether it is commemorating the majesty of Rameses 
TI in a statue whose hand is bigger than a man, or des- 
cribing the busy agricultural life of the Nile valley in a tomb 
painting, the art of Egypt is always dignified, almost always 
sensiti\^^, technically superb, hardly ever vulgar, almost 
never playful or humorous. Whar ir achieves more than 
any other an is a serene, aloof, polislied grandeur that 
survi\cs even the musiiness of a museum .setting. It is 
the perfect expression of a smoothly working machine. 

Only at one niomcait in its long .service to slate religion 
did ir lo.se its character as the combination of robot and 
family butler. That was when, in the eiglitcenth dynasty, 
Akhrenaton (the 'heretic king’) had the courage to revolu- 
tionise and humanize %Stare religion. TIk. result on the art of 
Egypt w^as rather as though the family retainer and his 
master had taken a week-end off in the country together, 
and the one had at Inst learned not to ‘keep hivS place’ quite 
so (orrcetlv in the presence of the other. Sculpture took on, 
for a brief period, a new .spirit. There is almost the ecjui va- 
lent of laughter in ir, or if not of laughter, then of something 
deeper - enjoyment, but it was only a brief rg.spitc. Akhcna- 
ton's reign was a short and rather shocking experiment in 
freedom. Egyptian art soon hardened again into the over- 
powering, highly stylized perfection that had characterized 
it for sc many centuries, 

Mesopotamian art is as old i r of Egypt. Its best known 
form is that of Babylonia apcx * Here, as in Egypt, the 
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artist was the official state propagandist, and had to work 
within a highly elaborated set of conventions. But the spirit 
of Babylon on the Euphrates and Nineveh on the Upper 
Tigris was very different from that of Egypt. All three were 
highly organized despotisms. In the case of all three one is 
in the presence of a relentless organization, but whereas in 
Egypt it was productiveness and continuity that were 
organized, in Babylon and Nineveh it was power. It would 
nor be difficult to find modern counterparts to the creed of 
Mesopotamia. Lust for power and a merciless code in using 
and enforcing it give Mesopotamian sculprure an odd 
flavour. As in Egypt, it is entirely commemorative or des- 
criptiv^e, but its theme is conquest and the strength -of tlie 
conqueror. The human body is lumpy and thick set, as 
though fitted only for the shooting of arrow s and the hurling 
of javelins. It has none of the Egyptian leanness and lithe- 
ncss. The biceps and muscles of tlie calf are what attract 
one's attention. W'omcn have hardly any place in it. Lions 
and bulls with human heads become symbols of this will-to- 
power, ♦ 

It is a heavy, depressing art, technically skilful but com- 
pletely earth-bound. T(» the archaeologist in us all, these 
records of military and kingly prowess are fascinating. But 
if art is to be regarded either as a communication of the 
ntdder aspects of the human spirit or as a means of creating 
formal harmony, then it must be admitted that if the later 
phases of Mesopotamian art had been destroyed the world 
w^ould have been little the poorer. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Aegean and Athens 


It was in the Aegean islands, with Crete as the ejentre of 
focus, tliat one can first sec the beginnings of that restless 
visual curiosity that was to determine the course of Euro- 
pean art. Doubtless the Cretans found their first inspiration 
in Egypt, but they did not nourish it from Egypt. Behind 
almo, t all Egyptian art there is a sense of ceremonial; in 
Cretan art the men and women (especially the men) seem 
just to be having a good time; they are behaving like indi- 
viduals. riu*y are no longer performii>g parts allotted to 
them by the state machine. One can detect in their be* 
ha\ iour tlie Ix'ginnings of democracy. The frozen stylization 
and the refinement of Egyptian art have disappeared: so 
li:is tii(‘ domination of king and religion. Cretan art radiates 
from neither the nimh nor the temple, but from the palace 
and the villa. The Cretan artist was more like the artist of 
today in ihai he seems to have chosen as his subject things 
that pleased and attracted him, or caught his roving eye. 

Tin* ci\di/ation that centred in C'rete spread itself widely 
along ilie Aegean coast. d1ie most lively of the paintings are 
f -retan, Inn the man whose name is most closely linked with 
tlie age was not an artist, but a poet. Hf>mcT had no connex- 
ion with Crete nor had CVete any part in IIc:>mcric legend, 
though rlie (hetan Minotaur ind the Labyrinth were in- 
corporated into Creek mythology. It is possible that while 
the Ihnneiic sagas were erystiillizing, the Cretan empire 
and the great palace of Ciiossus had already succumbed to 
some nameless raidyr who had no Homer to celebrate his 
vic tory. The IHad happens to deal with the sack of Troy on 
the coast of Asia Minor by raiders from thcGreek mainland. 
But Homer’s picture of the Aegean w\ay of life in the early 
part of the first millennium before Christ (hi", detailed des- 
criptions of armour, for example) apply almost as closely to 
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Crete as they do to Tiryns and Mycenae, the home of 
Agamemnon on the Greek mainland, or to Ithaca, the home 
of Odysseus, or to Troy. 

Compared with the enormous mass of painting and sculp- 
ture that survives from Egypt and Mesopotamia, what is 
left to us from the Cretan and Homeric ages is fragmentary. 
Intrinsically it would hardly be w^orth more than a para- 
graph in so short an account of European art. But its im- 
portance is not only intrinsic. It was the first beginning of 
an art-cycle that was to culminate in the age of Pericles and 
was to he killed in the end by Christianity, the cycle of 
w^hich - as 1 have already suggested - the keyword was 
‘physique’. There are no important statues left from the 
Minoan age, but the little faience statuettes of priestesses 
found at Cnossus and the frescoes at Tiryns and Cnossu:, 
showing figures engaged on some kind of ritual are Egyptian 
only in their proud bearing. The women are tight -lacxcl and 
they flaunt their hare breasts as though conscious for the 
first time of being individuals. The men, too, are not mtrcly 
males. They carry their broad-shouldered, srnall-wa^sted 
bodies exuhingly, like ballet dancers. A famous gold cup 
from Vaphio shows these men hunting bulls as though tht^y 
were engaged in sport rather than business. Any Egyptian 
artist would have ‘given the impression that hunting bulls 
was part of the endless round of human duty or religious 
ritual. The Vaphio cup suggests that bull-hunting was 
rather a lark. A steatite vase from Crete shows a crowd of 
peasants engaged in a choric ritual dance. Here again ihe 
effect is of country bumpkins enjoying themselves indi- 
vidually: the disciplined pattern usually associated with 
ritual is, surprisingly, ai)sent. 

The most remarkable stylistic change in this breakaway 
from the Egyptian art machine is the atnmpc at fore- 
shortening and perspective. The bulls on the Vaphio cup 
swang their head.; tow^ard the spectator, the dancers are no 
longer severely processional. They are grouped casually, one 
behind the otlier, more like picnickers than a purposeful 
organization. 
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What remains of die palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns sug- 
gests that they were destroyed by fire and siege. Little is 
known a]:>()ut the Greek invaders who destroyed them and 
ousted their occupants, but their art, for all its inevitable 
derivation from Homeric art, was a cruder and more primi- 
tive alTair. It w\'is not spirited and gay, but intensely serious 
- die early Greek statues f)f athletes give an impression 
that the men wlio carved tliem bad bitten off more than they 
could chewv. They were trying to solve no less a problem 
ilum the corn])lcie and fice representation of the naked 
human body for its ow n sake and not as bitherm for the sake 
oi dliistration or symbolism. The Cretans had sr)Ived their 
prc'bli in of depicting life and movement brilliantly and, as 
it were, instinctively, like born linguists who plunge 
couragc'ouslv into speech before rbev have studied grammar. 
"Idle e arly Hellenic sc ulptors make dogged and by no means 
luilliant attem])is to learn the grammar of the human body 
hef(U'e thev try to make* it speak. Their earliest statues of 
naked hovs or girls dressed in a single simple garment, 
stand strictly to attention, staring into space wath a meaning- 
less smile that confines itsedf to their lips. These two types of 
adolescent are the only ones that interest the early (>eek 
scul|):or It was a restricted fudd within which to work. Tlie 
c-arliesi Greek sculptors rarely aiiempfcd to step outside it, 
bur tiiey were deu rmined to exploit it to the full. Art, to the 
Greek, wa^' more specialized and restricted than it ever had 
be(’n before, and for precisely the reason that the texture of 
life was leiiiarkably rich and full. Consumed with curiosity 
ab'Uit his sur aaindings, not content nierclv to get on with 
the work lil.e the Egyptians, or with the battle like the 
A '.Syrians, the (Teek began to spht bis life into watertight 
comj)arimeius,.nul for each compartment he had a carefully 
elaborated mode of expression. For pure ihoughr, philoso- 
phy, for lelling stories, epic poetry, for c moticmal expression, 
Ivric poetry, and so on. He even imagined a sort of ministry 
of fine arts witli its beadcjuartcrs on Mount Parnassus 
and the nine Mnscs as heads of departments, th^mgh 
signilicaiuly enough painting and sculpture had no Muses. 
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"The Greek theory that each art should be confined to its 
own department of experience, and diat the province of 
painting and sculpture was to express the Greek admiration 
for physical perfection in the human adolescent and (later) 
in the human adult, was a specialist’s theory, and with 
characteristic thoroughness the Greek began to work it out 
in practice. 

Slowly these archaic Greek statues, looking at first as if 
they had been confined within coffins or the hollow trunks 
of trees, so cramped are their postures, and so rectangular 
or circular their cross-sections, begin to come to life. Very 
tentatively they advance the left foot, and in doing so they 
take on the exact position adopted by one type of Egyptian 
statue (see Plate 5a). But the effect is different. The 
Egyptian statue looks as if its maker knew^ all about the 
human figure and had deliberately stylized it. The Greek 
sculptor seems to be in perpetual difficulties. Pygmalion- 
like he does his best to bring his statue to life, to make it 
look natural His eye searches out the beginning and end of 
each muscle, the boundaries of each plane, the formation of 
each lock of hair, and in his struggle to come to terms with 
each separate limb stylization creeps in against his will. The 
Egyptian statue stands easily and comrnandingly, like a man 
engaged in ceremonial who chooses to he motionless in 
order to add to his own dignity; the Greek is taut and holds 
its breath like a man sitting to an unkind photographer 
who insists on a half-minute exposure. One senses this des- 
perate struggle to grasp the comstructic^n and the potentiali- 
ties of the human body, and somehow one’s heart is melted 
by it. There is a queer pathos about tht'se early stone youths 
and maidens. They are not just nameless embodiments of 
dignity, like their Egyptian counterparts. They are rca’ 
boys and girls - or they would have been had their makers 
only had the power to free them from their ssroiic privsons. 
The Pygmalion myth takes on a new meaning in their 
presence. One is reminded of the pain caused by warm 
bloody trying to circulate in- a frostbitten fijager. 

Soon the girls manage to sit down, still rigidly staring into 
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space, and those that remain standing rake hold of a fold of 
the dress with the fingers and thumb of the left hand and 
twitch it delicately upwards. Over a period of two centuries 
the Greek sculptor plodded on like a slow-w'itted but con- 
scientious schoolboy determined to master his task however 
long it took him. And gradually he did master it. Gradually 
his figure began to thrust out an arm. turn its head, lean 
forward to make a spear-thrust or kneel on one knee to 
shoot an arrow. Not that the Greek sculptor w^as particu- 
larly interested in the shooting of arrows - that belonged to 
a different department : that w^as archery, not art - but that 
he wanted an excuse to show off his pbvsh.ally perlcct 
adolescent. Moreover the low' triangular pediment of the 
Greek temple provirled a space which had to be filled with 
slanics of different heights so that a mixture of standing, 
sitting, kneeling, or recumbent poses wav^ obligatory. Doubt- 
Ic'ss the Egyptian or Mesopotamian would have solved the 
pediment problem in anc»ther way, by varying the actual 
scale of the figures acC()rding to their social or religious im- 
portance. But such a piocedure w'as contrary to the 
demr>rratic spirit of (Greece. 

'riiere is plenty (»f first-hand evidence abemr archaic 
Greek art. Statues of the ''Cventh and sixth centuries b.c. 
exist in large enough numbers to provide a firm basis of 
knowledge. But of the later stages in the development of 
Greek sculpture our knowledge is more fragmentary. 
Roman taste in sculpture was very like mid-Victorian taste. 
Rich Romans liked the mature, the rounded, the graceful, 
and after the downfrdl of Greece they carried the bulk of 
latei Grec'k statuary (the collective noun somehow conveys 
tiu'ir ariitudc) acro'^s to Italv as villa furniture, not scrupling 
to order copies of their favourite pieces and to rc-emphasize 
their roundness and gracefulness in the copying. The later 
downfall of Rome completed the desiruclion and dispersal 
of Bericlean and post-Periclean (>reek carving, and today 
our available data arc limited to fragments. What we know 
about Golden Age Greek sculpture is comparable to. what 
wc should know about Florentine painting if we possessed 
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no original work by any artist from (and including) Botti- 
celli to (and including) Michelangelo, with the exception of 
a fragment of a Raphael Madonna, a set of seventeenth- 
century engravings after Leonardo’s pictures, a couple of 
bronze medals translating portions of the Sistine ohapel 
ceiling into low relief, and the upper half of Piero della 
Francesca’s 'Nativity’. Doubtless this fragmentary evidence 
together with Vasari's Lives of the Painters and a host of 
documents about their dealings with their patrons would 
provide our art historians with an inexhaustible mine of 
speculation. The speculation would harden into legend, the 
legend into fact, until in the end we should feci that, though 
it was a pity to have lost so much, we had a pretty good idea 
of what the fine flower of late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century Florentine painting wms like. 

Moreover the taste of today, whetted by our later know- 
ledge of Negro sculpture, our comparatively recent under- 
standing of naivete, and out own experiments in a more 
angular set of rhythms, no longer admires Hellenic maturity 
quin; as whole-heartedly as it did. That moment in the 
development of art when tiie initial set of problems has been 
solved, when the sense of struggle Jias giun place to a sense 
of achievement, and the upward climb has been rewarded 
by a brief spell of basking on the summit is no longer the 
only moment that interests us. It is a good moment to live 
in, but to those who, like ourselves, look back on it, it sug- 
gests a slackening of the tension, and a bint of smugness 
behind the achievement. Particularly does ibis apply to 
such of the Golden Age Greek art as has come down to us 
after passing through the sieve, of Roman taste. The nature 
of the summit towards which the Greeks were toiling up- 
w^ards is so familiar to us that it is no longer a* matter of 
wonderment that they reached it. We have seen the same 
kind of ascent to an even higher summit achieved by the 
Italian painters. We know how they too made it their busi- 
ness to give their work ‘naturalness’. We know the .stages 
through which art has to pass on this journey. But the 
[talians had a more complex set of problerno to soLe, They 
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were not only concerned with physique, as we shall see, hut 
with a set of spiritual values which lay outside the Greek 
view^ of life. 

What the Greek had to do in his progress from the naked 
scvenih-century boys of the Acropolis to the technical p>er- 
fectioo of the Elgin marbles is, to us, a foregone conclusion. 
Given the seedling and the flower in full bloom it would be 
easy for us to deduce the intermediate stages even if we had 
no evidence' at all. The Greek artist had three things to 
learn. He had to learn to see his statue in the round instead 
of from the front only: he had to study movement as well as 
anatomy; he had to see his figure as a whole instead of a 
sum of parts. Those three problems are the problems com- 
mon to all art de\elopment. In addition there were the self- 
imposed problem > that were peculiarly Greek of making 
the Tvoe as beautiful as possible and of avoiding the sugges- 
hon of individuality. F’or individuality implies a departure 
from ifie norm, the one thing to be avoided if your aim is 
p h vs i ca 1 j )c rf e c t i on . 

All tlnii art historians can give us is a list of names of the 
sculptors who contributed most to this development. There 
was Mvron who speciali/.ed in movement and made a 
hron7e statue of the discus-thrower well knowm through 
R'/mau marble copies. Myron was evidcntlv far in advance 
of lus rime. 'Fhc 'I)isco}K>lus' still clings to ‘frontality* 
con<epLion (i.e. one fcelr. that there is one ‘Ijest’ point of 
vi(‘w from which to view it) hut the twist of the torso is done 
with complete assurance. There was Polyclcitus w'ho 
spec ialized in phvsical beaurv and giace of posture and is 
s<iid lo have produced a statue called the Canon or Stan- 
dard in wliith the proportions were so ‘correct’ that no 
stnlpior who copied them could go wrong. There was 
Plu'idias to whom tradition assigns the supervision (though 
not necess;irily the execution) of the Parthenon carvings and 
who is supposed to have been a master of restrained nobility 
of gesture. There was Praxiteles (his ‘Hermes’ is the only 
surviving Greek statue assignable to a knowm Greek sculptor 
of the Golden Age) who gave his statues more charm and a 
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Kttle more individuality than his predecessors. There was 
Lysippus (court sculptor to Alexander the Great) who gave 
the human figure a new suppleness. At this point (say 
350 B.c.) it can be said that all technical difficulties have 
been solved and that a Greek- sculptor is now capable of 
doing with bronze or marble exactly what he likes. What he 
did like varied with the sculptor. Some of it, like the famous 
Laocoon group or the frieze from the altar of Zeus at 
Pergamon, strikes the twentieth century as a wild and 
rather vulgar display of virtuosity which could have been 
paralleled by many a baroque sculptor of the seventeenth 
century. Some of it, like the Victory of Samothrace or the 
lovely relief of V^ictory bending to tie her sandal (see 
Plate 5b), is felicitous in design: some of it, like the statues 
of Niobe and her children, is just boring. 

Fragmentary though our knowledge is of the total 
achievement of the Greek sculptors, we need have no doubt 
that from what does remain we can estimate quite aciurauly 
the full strength and weakness of Hellenic sculpture at any 
point between its origins and its final decay. What it 
achieved was so remarkaolc that it set a standard by which 
we unconsciously jitdgc the wholeof tlie subsequent develop- 
ment of an in Europe. And it is only wijcn we cf)mpare its 
achievements witfi those of the greatest sculptors of the 
Italian Renaissance that we realize its limitations. 

Those limitations are. in fact, an inevitable consequence 
of the self-imposed objective tow^ards which the Greek sculp- 
tor was making his wav. One of the rn<jst admired single 
figures that has come dowm to us is the Pheidian recumbent 
figure of Dionysus, carved in about 440 b.c., from the pedi- 
ment of the Athenian Parthenon. No trace of the archaic 
sculptor’s struggle tow^ards naturalism i.s to be found in i:, 
nor is there, as yet, any hint of the restless virtuosity of half 
a century later. It represents, for us, a moment of perfection. 
Perhaps no other male statue in existence caimbincs so com- 
pletely the elements of physical power, physical perfection, 
and physical nobility. Yet when we .set beside it the recum- 
bent figure of Night by Michelangelo from tlie Medici 
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Tombs in the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo in Florence, we 
realize at once that the very perfection of Pheidian sculpture 
is, in our eyes, a limitation. For the Dionysus lacks precisely 
the quality with which Michelangelo’s carving is so furiously 
charged. It has no 'mood’. To put the diflercncc in its 
simplest possible terms, it has no soul. De.spite the many 
attempts on the part of later Greek sculptors to make their 
work dramatic or to give it narrative content, the one in- 
gredient that would make the drama convincing, namely' 
the suggestion of an innci life and an inner conflict, is 
always missing. What the Greek artist achieved so superbly 
- die final and unchallengeable exprcs.sion of physical 
beauty, the inherent grandeur of the human animal - was a 
nec< ssary foundation for every subsequent phase in Euro- 
pean art. Medieval art protested against it, but the protest 
would have been meaningless had the Greek triumph not 
been so complete. Renaissance art absorbed it and added 
all kiflcls of spiriiual or Christian significances to it: but 
Renaissance artists and acstheticians never ceased to pro- 
claim their indebtedness to the Hellenic foundation on 
which tbev built, 

Wdru (ireek sculpture of the Golden Ag(‘ discovered was, 
of course, notliing so simple as a 'canon’ of physical perfec- 
tion. It v^as a pr(‘sen ration of the human being ideally 
arl justed to iis environment. Not merelv bea ny of limb and 
feature hut beauty (^f rhythm and gesture is what remains 
in tlie memory. All the problems of life, for the Greek sculp- 
tors, ‘.i I'tn to bale been solved in the gymnasium. Michel- 
angelo’s embodiment of 'Night is rroul)led by uneasy 
(IrcMins. Even the lovely relaxation of her ijose expresses a 
sharp division herv>een soul and body. Her body is a vessel 
whose' form is subrlv disturbed and made more expressive by 
her thoughts. I’he Pheidian Dionysus is not only incapable 
of thought- his magniiicence would be destroyed, his 
sereuiiv troubled had even a hint of thought been allowed 
to creep into rlie statue’s ‘meaning’. 'Pbe weakness, to me, 
of the Greek theory of sculpture is that it was pursuing an 
aim that was attainable. Beyond a certain point nothing 
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more could be done. It was heading, along a difficult and 
fascinating road, straight for a cul-de-sac. It took three and 
a half centuries to reach the end and, having reached it, it 
was bound to perish, not as other schcx)ls of painting and 
sculpture have perished, from a slackening of tension in the 
artist s own vision, but because it had literally accomplished 
all it set out to do. It had attained perfection, the most 
dangerous thing that a human being can attain, tor perfec- 
tion brings immobility and immobility implies death. 
Greek sculpture not only idealizes but also isolates the 
physical. When we see a headless Greek statue we do not 
wonder what the head was like: wc know that the head 
would tell us nothing. It would not alter the statue's mood, 
for the Statue has hardly any mood. An armless Greek Venus 
is not incomplete: it arouses no curiosity as to what she was 
doing with her arms. We know' perfectly well she was doing 
nothing. She was just being Venus - and even that in the 
mildest way. 'The intensity of physical love provided (h'< ck 
tragedy wdth some of its bloodiest themes, and yei the statue 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite can boast no more than physical 
perfection. She has no intensity. She is in essence no more 
than the perfect chorus girl. If we knew' tlie (^re('k way of 
life only through their sculpture wt shcnild judge them an 
unemotional race whose interests were largely centred in the 
gymnasium, and whose sense of bcaurv depended on a 
highly specialized search for a physically ideal set of 
rhythms contained vNithin a pliysically ideal fonn. 

It is easy - pcrha[>s too easy - to in^ist on the liniirations 
of the Hellenic genius. If the readcT assumes that I i(‘gard 
the Greek sculpun's achuweinent a.s a mini)/ one. let me 
hasten to correct the impression. To worship physical 
beauty and to use it as the raw' material for sculpture nua/ 
seem to us not a very difficult or subtle programme, though 
the Greeks wctc the first artists to do it. But to divine the 
infinite rhythniical possibilities of the human bodv in action 
demands vision of a very high otder. To impose those 
rhythms on the an of a whole conrinenf and over a period 
of many centuries is a proof of genius. The Greek worship 
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of man compelled him to make even his gods in man's 
image. In Greek art Man and God are indistinguishable, 
fot they depend not on their function but on their ap- 
pearance. 

An art that could produce carvings as charming as the 
flute players on the Ludovisi throne, as monumentally 
noble as the tlirce Fates on the Parthenon Pediment, as 
rhythmical as the Nike tying her sandal or one or two of the 
Athenian funeral Stelae makes so massive a contribution to 
our visual exj)erience that we cannot ]\r]p accepting it as a 
measuring rod. My contention is merely that Greek art, by 
cxc'uding fnun its province vs hat is known as the human 
soul, set itself a task that could l)e, and was, completely and 
perfectly accomplished. It headed all the time for a point 
wall w'ithin human reacln and ihe journev to that point was 
more imeresring than the arrival. Was Pygmalion, once he 
had brought his Galatea to life, crushed to death in her 
arms? 


If there is little enough of mature Greek sculpture left to us, 
there IS notliing at all oi Greek painting, but it is not dilli- 
etili to imagine its eharar u ristics and limitations. From 
c<in temporary writers one gathers that the painters of 
andent Greece were as much admired as the sculptors, 
though not for (he same reasons. The art of painting is not 
so elosc’lv tied as that of sculpture to the lunnan bi)dy, and 
for tl)ar rc'ason it is not so dependent on a canon of ideal 
beauty. One gathers that what eornpelled the admiration 
of the (hecks was n<)t so much the idealism as the realism of 
the famous painters. Today we are no longer impressed by 
the kind of legend that relates how- a hunch of grapes w as so 
reali‘^tical!y painted that birds pecked at it. photography 
has accustomed our eves to the kind of realism that deceives 
tlic eye. More over there is a limit to the degree of realism 
possible in painting and one can jiistifiabh doubt vvhcihei 
the Greek painters who were so highly praised for theij 
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trompe Vccil achievements could have pushed them further 
than later artists like Caravaggio and his followers in the 
seventeenth century. 

We can only guess at the nature of Golden Age Greek 
painting from the considerable body of fresco painting that 
has survived in Roman villas, especially in Pompeii. When 
the town was buried under the ashes that rained down from 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79 the wall paintings were preserved. To- 
day we can estimate w'ith some confidence the stage that 
painting had reached in the first century a.d., and w^e can 
assume that the Pompeian frescoes, largely executed by 
Greek artists, bore* a strong resemblance to the kind of 
painting practised in Greece a century earlier. Much of it 
follows a conventional decorator’s formula. All kinds of sub- 
jects, including still life and e\en landscape, are treated 
wdth considerable skill. ])ur the cmlv frescoes that are in any 
W'ay memorable art the figure compositions. Some of these 

- in particular a scries relating to tlu' mysteries of the 
Dionysian festival in the House (>f the Mysteries at Pompeii 

- have a dramatic expressiveness and a slrangenes. that 
cannot be fouiKi in classical sculpture. Th(*y belong to the 
end of a great period in the hivSttiiy of ait. As (mri e\arnint\s 
them and theii like in the huge section of the Naples 
Aluseum devoted to pre-('!hristiari walkpaiiiting one cannot 
help wondering what these rooms would look like could 
they have contained many examples similar painting 
done in Greece itself two centuries earliei. 

Roman seuljiiure is etjually derivative from Oie(*k proto- 
types. The very fact tliat wealthy Romans insisted t)n 
transporting Greek carvings to Italy and on producing in- 
numerable copies of w'hatecc'f plc avsed them most is an index 
of Roman taste. But behind Roin.tn s(ulpiiuc one senses a 
different source of inspiration. The search for beauty is 
overlaid with an expression of power, 'fhe lieavy seriousiK ss 
of an imperialist people creeps in. Military exploits of 
F^mperors, (Toweled and restless, became fa\nuritc sul^jtcts. 
And a new interest in the personality of individual men 
takes the place of the old idealization of mankind and giv^es 
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rise to a school of realistic portraiture. Except in the realm 
of portraiture Rome had httlc to add to what Greece had 
already said. She copied Greek forms but without Greek 
restraint and imitated Greek grace but with an added dose 
of ponderous sweetness. 
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Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic 


No period in thr history of European civilization is more 
obscure than tliaf w'hich saw* the slow break-up of the 
Roman Empire. A fen must have worked, ealen, l)uilr 
houses, written hooks, sung songs, carved statues, and 
painted images during those tew centurres v^c call the Dark 
Ages, hut it is diiheult to picture them at it. There seems to 
be no centre of focus, no peg on which to hyig our thoughts 
about those queer, havouriess ernturies. Rome was dead as 
a cultural centre of gravity, the pagan gods were moribund. 
Christianity was a growing hut an underground power; it 
had not yet become, as it was to become later, a pivf)t round 
which every form of human activity, good and had. could 
revolve. What was life* like in the fuurtli centurv a.d. in St 
Albans. Aix-en-Provence, or Athens? What clothes- did the 
men W'car, how did the women dress tlieir hair? It is no use 
asking the anticjuarian suchjjuesnons. Me will answer iljein, 
but our menial picture will be no clearer for his an>weis. 
artistic vacuum had oecurretl, and one rcali/es for the first 
time how dependenL on the art of a period is oik’s mental 
picture of the periorl. 

A vacuum can he fillecj only if material for filling it is 
ready to hand, and at this blank nK>meru hctwf'en the 
shricelling r)f paganism and the budding of Christianity 
such materia] did not ’xisr. Art needs a harness, aiul dining 
this dead inter\al of time there was nothing for the artist to 
harness himself to. Even in places where Christianity had 
already taken rrv)< lie could do nothing, for rla language 
he had been accustomed to use, the language of physique, 
could not be made to apply to the new creed. If art w^as 
destined to serve Christianity it must evolve a new language 
- a symbolic language to replace the old descriptive one. 

At this moment of crisis, of fundamental change in the 
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very essence of what the artist had to express, it was, per,- 
haps, an advantage that the immense virtuosity of the 
Hellenic artist had to some extent fallen into decay. The 
break-up of the Empire w^as accompanied by wars, inva- 
sions, and immense dislocations of the social stability of 
Europe. Under such conditions it was inevitable that the* 
sense of security without which skill and craftsmanship can- 
not flourish, should be tmdermined, and with it the tradi- 
tions on which the cultural languages of mankind are built. 
At such limes nor only the arts of painting and sculpture 
and architecture beccuno chaoiic but also langtiage itself 
and ‘Aitii it, lileranne, enter on a state of hesitancy and 
coTifu'^ion. 

Out of that Confusion new styles can be born whose 
cleNelopmem would ha\e beer difficult in a more stable 
soeiely earliesi ( xainples of Ohrb>iian art in the Roman 
catacombs art* crude and timid, but for that very reason 
thev are not hampered ])y the weight of a strong stylistic 
craclirioii. Before Christianity could evolve an articulate 
artistic lan‘.!;uage of its own it was n^xessary that the pagan 
lanutiage ot art, so carefully perftatcJ by the- Greeks, should 
di^nuegraie. And i( was iorrunaie ttiat at the \crv moment 
when the earliest Christian artist* were groping for a means 
()# (*xpression. that disinU'gnition was already in an ad- 
vanced stage. The syinhoHc language fer which the 
Chii^siian was searching would ha\L been strangled by the 
desi. riptide language of pre-Christian art. 

As long as C’l’irisiianitY had m, official status it could pro- 
du<v iivi ait of anv petmanen<e. In th-- Roman catacomlxs a 
few lenr.itivc experiments in cwolvmg the tkwv symbolism 
Were ni;u]e, but they aiT of little «iesthetic interest. There 
was, howt*v(T, one exception to the confusion that reigned 
over most of Europe. 'There was a patch that w\a^ com- 
paratively peacelul and comparatively civilized round the 
easteiii end of the Mediterranean. Syria. Asia Minor, and 
Iv^vpt f( nned an area within which, given favourable cir- 
cLirnstances, the new' art could develop. It needed the 
stimulus of a state-protected religion, and the consequent 
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>appearance of a set of state-approved churches to give such . 
art a dwelling-place. 

It was at this moment that the pendulum that had swung 
steadily from Egypt to Crete, from Crete to Athens, and 
from Athens to Rome, slopped swinging and hung in the 
balance, waiting for the advent of a fresh impulse to reverse 
its movement. If the impulse can be attributed to a single 
man, that man is the ICrnpcror Constantine, who had the 
good sense to choose this moment (a.o, 330) to move east- 
wards into the area that still showed signs of civilization, 
and to transfer the seat of the Empire to Constantinople, 
and at the same time to adopt a protective and tolerant 
attitude towards Christianity. At last it was possible for 
Christian art to atlacli itself to somt thin^ permanent - to 
the church wall. There it could find a home lor itself more 
fitting than the art of Egypt had ever found in th(‘ tomb, or 
the art of Greece in ihc temple. I’he art of Egypt belonged 
to the tomb only in the sense that a bundle of share certifi- 
cates belongs to a fire-proof safe; and Greek statues iiad be- 
longed to the temple only in the sense that easei-j iciures 
belong to a lOora. But <‘arlv Christian art iiclongs to the 
church as the ii‘xt of a bor)k belongs to the pa|H;r on which 
it is printed. The Christian artist had an op[)ortunilv given 
to no other artist before hint, the opporrunirv of cieaiin? a 
complete i(’onographv of the visual side of religion, and not 
merely of illustrating it. It was an opportunity almost ttvo 
big for any man to grasp, and at first it was done fumhlingly. 
If it had been left to Rome to do it, it would have been badly 
done. All Rome catuld do was to apply worn-out pagan 
symbols to the new religion, trt depict an Apollo or an 
Orpheus aiul label him Je^us, ot* to make Christ and his 
disciple.s look (as they do in the earlv inosaic of S. Puueii- 
ziana in Rome), rather like an informal mc^e ing of the 
Roman Seriate. Eoriunauly the Orienuil section of the 
Empire was much better firted for the task. 

Even before Christianity had been recognized, a rnVsSti- 
cized version of paganism (kimwn as Mithraism) liad been 
developing in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, and it was 
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easy enough to adapt this mystical frame of mind to 
Christianity. It' is difficult to fix a precise date at which the 
pendulum can be said to have begun to swing back. One of 
the earliest major weyks of Chrisiiaii art is the mausoleum 
of Galla Pladdia at Ravenna of the fourth century. Here, in 
a tiny brick building no bigger than a country cottage, the 
Roman idioms are used witlj a purely Oriental effect. The 
Saints look like Roman philosophers, the beardless Christ is 
nothing but a rustic shepherd sitting in rather vapid bucolic 
contentment among his sheep, and yet to enter the biick 
shell and to find oneself in an unearthly gloom encrusted 
wMth blue and silver and gold mosaics is to be taken at a 
leap right across the Creek peninsula into an atmosphere 
that only a scmt-orienial vision could have conceived. This 
is ihe earliest successful attempt to serve up the old pagan 
wine in the new Christian bottle. The pendulum has begun 
to swing, but only just.^A vnu)rc««]^cciacu)an iuapuif^e^as 
given to it by the build hig of, the. great church of Saiicta 
Sophia in Constanfinofjke^y fhe JiLo^p^DT^usfriiian and his 
pious ex-ar tress wife TbeodoraVI am not here concerned 
v/ith the church as a landmaik in architectural construc- 
tion, and the mosaics which cover its interior have only 
recemiv been freed from the coat of whitewash with which 
Main insisted on covering iliero aficr the Turkish occupa- 
tnui of Constantinople, But Justinian erected an ecjually 
significant though smaller example of sixth-ccntury 
By7antine art in the church of San Vitale in Ravenna. 
Here the new svmholism is beginning to gain the upper 
hand. 'Fhc Roman idioms are still ihere but they have 
ceased to count for much. I'hey arc supplanted by a new 
ouhestral use ol colour/ Colour, treated by the Egyptians 
and Greeks merely as a useful descriptive or decorative addi- 
tion, is here used foi fuli-bhxided emotional ends. What 
is significant about this building and its successors is that 
it was regarded, architecturally, as a set of interior wall- 
spaces, It was built from the inside outwards. It had no 
significance whatever until one enured it, The Greek 
temple was an object of deliberate self-contained beauty, to 
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be looked at from the outside, a building of self-conscious 
petfection which a little added sculpture would certainly 
improve, but which could easily survive the absence of it. 
/The church of San Vitale is a blank brick book whose pages 
arc meaningless until they have been lined with mosaic. The 
Christian artist was being given his opportunity with a 
vengeance. 

The new attitude to mosaic is of the utmost significance. 
Mosaic was not an unknown medium before the By/anrine 
era, but it had been thought of by the Greeks and Romans 
as a means of decorating a surface unsuitable for paint - a 
floor where paint would have been worti away, or the inside 
of a fountain, where paint would have been washed (jII. But 
now' it became not only a structural part of the walk but the 
raison d'itre for the w'all. The wall was built for the sole 
purpose of holding it up, and windows were pierced in the 
wall for the sole purpose of illuminating it. 

Mosaic, unlike paint, is a rigid, inflexible medium: it 
imposes a fierce discipline on the artist who uses u. The 
Romans, who used it in places where paint was unsuitable* 
tried to make it express painterly ideas, and the early 
Christian artists of the West (see the upper panels of Sanf 
ApoHinare Xuovo in Ravenna and in Sra Maria Maggi<»re 
in Rome) continued so to use it. E\en in San Vitalt*, vxlure 
the general eflect is remote and unearthly, the two farn.ous 
groups of Justinian and his ecciesiasueal attendants and 
soldiers on one side and of 'J'heodora wnih her handmaidens 
on the other arc relies of a Roman view' of liic in which 
the Emperor's image could find an appro])nate honjc on 
the walls of the church, and the earth was as worthy of the 
artist’s attention as the heaverfs. But as tlie Byzantine 
pendulum continued to swing, and as the influence of the 
Eastern group of artists spead, mosaic began io he usetl as 
it should be used, as the perfect vehicle for visual symbolism 
on a large scale. William ^ris once Said it was like hecT 
in that it was no good unless you had a lot of it. In the 
churches of Parenzo on the Adiiatic opposite to Ravenna 
(sixth century), of Sant' Agnese in Rome (seventh century), 
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Santa Prassede in Rome (ninth century), at Daphni, near 
Athens (eleventh century), at Cefalu, in the Capella 
Palatina and in the Cathedral of Monreale in Sicily 
(twelfth century), in St Mark's, Venice (mainly thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries), to pick out a handful of typical 
examples from a host of others, what counts for as much as 
the quality of the design and the richness of the colour is the 
sheiT profusion of the mosaic. It is overpowering, as a big 
Bach fugue is overpow'ering, thiotigl^ its cumulative effect. 
Some of it is not particularly inieresting in detail, but almost 
always it is impressive in its general planning, in the placing 
of ir.^ climaxes and in its genius for being glowing and 
retnote at the same time. 

From the dates of the churches in the list given above, it 
w'ili he seen rliat as rhe chief \ chicle for Christian propa- 
ganda it lasted for about eight centuries. Throughout that 
[K.rii>d the I^y/antine pendulum continued to swing in a 
fashion that Indies all the accepted iheorie.s of art develop- 
nu rir. Th(‘ idea that an art cvcle progresses from primitive to 
mature, and from mature to decadent: that the primitive 
peri(‘d is one in which the expression of emotional siru.erity 
iiueifert's with the discovery of visual truth, that the 
decadent yK-riod is one in which visual tiuth has killed 
c’inotion.d sinreiuv and that the mature period is one in 
which sincerity and truth are happily married - this 
deligUtfidly simple theory is not borne our by the history of 
By/aniine art. It is only on the forward swing of the pendu- 
lum. the Discoholus-Laucoon swing, or the Oiotto-Cezanne 
swing. tlMT this hajipens. The hickwarci swing is governed 
bv a difTeient sc-t of laws. It is not that the pnn'css is re- 
versed. It is a dilTerent process. It begins, as wc have seen, 
by a deliberate breakaway from the realism that had conic 
before it, necessitated by the fact rhat realism will no longer 
serve the purpose of the new art cycle. It works its way 
gradually to a set of forms so remote from visual experience, 
so engendered bv a state of mind, that it becomes almost 
purely abstract. And iinally these abstract forms gradually 
harden into a set of artistic cliches and become incapable of 
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further development. They are valid only as long as the 
ideas they express are valid. In the Byzantine case this 
schematization was imposed on the artist from above, so 
that from being the creator of a mystical mood he became 
the illustrator of a series of incidents for the benefit of an 
illiterate people. I'vpes of these three periods of develop- 
ment in the Byzantine cycle are (i) the upper portions of 
the sides of the apse of San Vitale (sixth century), where 
a beardless Moses standing on an impossibly symbolic 
mountain watches the hand of God emerge from im- 
possibly romantic clouds; (2) the wall above the apse of 
Santa Prassede, Rome (ninth century), where the twenty- 
four elders stand in a pattern as formal, anfl as vi(dently 
distorted, from the point of view of visual truth, as anything 
Picasso^has ever dared to attempt with the human figure; 
(3) the mosaics in the domes of the Narthex of Si Mark’s, 
Venic(‘ (thirteenth centurv), m which ilie story of (k'nesis 
is told in concentric circles, each dicidetl into st|uarc 
compartments like a mcjder»i comic strip. 1'he first is a half- 
beat ted attempt to depict an actual scene by a man who is 
nor interested in actuality, but cannot think how' to dispense 
with it; the second is pure symbolism without a thought for 
actualiry: the third is an attempt to use svmholisrn lor the 
purposes of narrative by a man who has been out of touch 
with actuality for ocven centuries, but whose employers are 
beginning to demand it once iTK^re. 

During the w'holc of this period no name emerges, no 
mosaicist of genius to wiioni one (an point as having pro- 
duced the perfect flower of Byzantine art. it is an anonv- 
mous art. Kven m(U‘( than it) Egypt is the artist submerged 
in his task and even more than in Egvpi is he compelled to 
work within a .set of established formulas. He is servmg a 
cause, not exploiting his personality. For this v^ry reason it 
is not easy to WTitc the history (jf Byzantine art. To do so is 
like trying to make a map of a wide landscape with a 
distinctive character of its own but wiihoiii milestones c^r 
landmarks. Its course is marked by none of those dis- 
coveries that the typical European artist always tries to 
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make and which the art historian delights to record. It is as 
little capable of being translated into words as a melody; 
jnd, worse still, it almost refuses to be translated into 
icproduction. A photograph of an Egyptian statue gives one 
a fairly accurate sense of the original, a photograph of a 
fresco by Giotto or a painting by Velasquez supplies more 
information about the originals than pages of laboured 
description. But a photograph of the interior of the church 
at Cefalu (Plate i) bears as little relation to the church itself 
as a Walt Disney drawing of Donald Duck does to a Donald 
Duck cari(x>n. Similarly, a photograph of a Byzantine 
mosaic may illustrate the boldness of Byzantine formalism, 
hut it fails to convey Byzantine impressiveness. Add to this 
the unfortunate fact that Byzantine mosaics arc not port- 
able and that no i‘mjx)rtanf examples exist within several 
hundreds of miles of this country, and it becomes plain that 
to write an adequate account of this - by far the most im- 
[jorrant -- aspect of By/amine art is almost impossible. And 
ye!, U) me, the whole corpus of Byzantine mosaic from the 
sixth to ih'' twelfth century is one of the most deeply 
rri«')\ing of all manifestations of the human spirit. 

Kecentlv, replicas of portions of the Ravenna mosaics 
ha\e betm exhibited throughiuit Euiope. They’ are as faith- 
ful in detail as a replica needs to be, and even detached from 
iheir architecfural context their clfccr is n. markable. As 
sainpk's they leave nothing to be desired, yet a considera'ole 
itnaginatitc eftort is needed if they are to have the same 
t national effect as their originals. The Oriental colour 
OK hestralion and the encrusted surfaces that catch and 
rcllect the light like jewels, survive: but the cumulative 
power, the great visual crescendos that depend for their 
clTeci on sudden changes of scale and the relationship of 
fiat wall lo curved semi -dome, are inevitably lost. 

What they illustrate quite clearly, even to those who have 
never seen them in situ, is that here is the only instance of a 
ST vie in which Eastern and Western elements meet and are 
fused. Art historians have been at considerable pains to 
analyse the various ingredients - Greek, Roman, Syrian, 
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Semitic, even Mesopotamian - which have been fused to- 
gether in different proportions in the best of Byzantine art. 
But, as always, analysis of this kind is only valuable histori- 
cally. What makes the Byzantine experiment unique is that 
it achieved the full expression of a mystical Christianity in 
terms of oriental opulence. In theory, the asceticism of the 
former should have been contradicted and nullified by the 
sensuousness of the latter. In practice the two opposing 
elements reinforce and intensify each other. The perfection 
of formal physical beauty that had been the Greek achieve- 
ment has been abandoned in favour of the formless, time- 
less, Christian conception of a religion in which perfection 
was, by definition, unaitainable. The artist, tethered for so 
long to the material world, finds himself free to exploit an 
entirely different world of form. Yet because that very free- 
dom from the old mimetic duties might create confusjf)n 
and chaos, the mimetic discipline is replaced by an equally 
strict iconographical discipline. 

Perhaps the nearest counterpart today to this strange 
mingling of the spiritual and th(' sensuous is to be found in 
Christian Catholic ritual, where both mvsteiy and miracle 
are expressed in nums that could hardly he niort* formal, so 
rigid and prescribed is ihcir pattern, and y«*r the svnibolic 
ingredients -■ the vessels of gold, silv(,r. and ihe eitihroidered 
vestments - could hardly be more materially precious oi 
gorgeous. 

Students can study elsewhere the strict iconographical 
rules laid down for tlie guidance of the l^y/anrinc m()saici>is 
and frescc» painters, and the purely technical processes in- 
voh ed in the ni.miifattiire and the handling cd' the nicdiutn 
- how' tesserae of glass and marble W'eie fixed into then bed 
of mastic, and how gold-leaf was fused between an upper 
and a lower layer of transparent glass. The whole «)f llie 
later Byzantine era was clraracierized by a respect for tradi- 
tion in both iconography and craftsmanship, d'he level of 
craftsmanship in ivory carving, low' relief sculpture (the 
Byzantihe dv-cohitive genius was mainly two-dimensional: 
expressive sculpture in the round was o a. side its scope), 
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met^I-work and jewellery and painting of miniatures, 
frescoes and icons was remarkably high. 

The influence of Byzantine mannerisms was widespread 
m the East. All over ihe Balkans, especially in the area that 
was once Serbia, provincial schools of fresco painting took 
root, but the form of Byzantine painting tliat specially con- 
cerns us here is the painting of icons which developed so 
surprisingly late and continued for so long in Russia. 

When Constantinople passed into Mohammedan keeping 
it was Russia wdiich became heir to the Bvzantine view of 
life,, and the forms which for centuries had ceased to mean 
anything in Europe became the central Russian tradition. 
Again, it is an anonymous art, and though provincial 
scbo('^!s of icon painters developed slightly diflerent ways of 
treating the given themes, the only famous name among 
the painters of icons is that of Rublev, a monk of the 
Spaco-Andrankov Monastery in Moscow. The Madonna 
and ('hild shown in Plate 2a shows how sitn])le and intense 
in feeling the. icon could be at jis best, and though as far 
as design Is concerned the wL.de school seems to have 
devel(^fK‘d out of ifseil (it is the only example I know of 
art based on art iliat did not immediately perish for lack 
outside stimulus'),, the harmonizatic’U and distribution of 
colour in the be^l of the icons are among the most 
afl venturous and subtle experiments in ihe history of 
painting. 


So much for the eastern half of Europe. Meanwhile the 
coiiiinued social and political chaos irg the western half 
tnade it impossible for a parallel set of traditions to evolve 
until much later. Again, the development of a w^estern 
Europj-an art was dependent on the building of churches, 
fn the East there was no break in (uitput between the final 
Collapse of Rome and tlic rise of Constantinople, but in the 
West there occurred a real hiatus filled onfy by thft carving 
of a few stone crosses in Northumberland and on the 
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Scottish border, or by a few illuminated manuscripts from 
Ireland or from Central Europe. One has to wait for the 
advent of Romanesque architecture before the representa- 
tional arts can find a new point d'appui. 

Christmas Dav, a.d. 8oo, when Charlemagne attended 
Mass in St Peter’s at Rome and was crowned by the Pope 
as head of the Holy Roman Empire, was a significant day. 
Not that anything resembling unity in Western Europe was 
accomplished by the symbolic event, but after the year 
A.D. 800 there was at least a potential rallying force for 
Western European culture as soon as it w^as ready 10 emerge, 
Charlemagne himself was an unashamed eclectic' who 
could think of nothing better to do tor art than to produce 
a stone church in Aix-la-Chapellc based on San Vitale in 
Ravenna, to hire Byzantine mosaicists to fill it with decor- 
ations which have long since disappeared, and to base his 
ornamental motifs on Irish illuminated manusciipls. It was 
not till the beginning of llie eleventh century, two hundred 
years after the establish inenr of the Holy Roman Empire, 
that Romanesque architecture had evoKed Its own 
language, 

' It was a larguage of stone - a three-dimensional 
language, whereas Byzantine was on tke whole a language 
of brick, coated with two-dimensional dec t)rari(Ui. Like 
Byzantine an. the main body of it is “applied' an. It be- 
longs to the building and cannot be divorced from it But 
being conceived of stone it consists largely of sculpture 
Generally speaking, the nearer it approaches to the East 
the more apt it is to emphasize surface and t.)ke the form of 
low^ relief; the further- West it penetrate the sohder and 
more fully rounded it becomes. Jhit wheiher it is in low -e- 
lief and consequently concei\ed as line, or sculpture in the 
round and thc^refore conceived as mass, it is essentially an 
art in which form counts rather than colour. This, of course, 
is roughly true of all European as opposed to Oriental art, 
but the history of Romanescjuc art and its development into 
Gothic a*ri ahert seems no adequate reason m separate 
the two : they are phases of the same movement) is 
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essentially the history of an art whose main concern was 
with shape. 

What is more noteworthy still is that it is an art with no 
centre of radiation, no main stream traceable to a definite 
source such as Nineveh or Cnossus or Atliens had been. If 
ever there was a period when one could speak of a United 
States of Europe it was this period between the fall of 
Rome and the rccentring of European culture in Italy. 
In medieval Europe national lx)iindarics were so fluid and 
national consciousness was so weak that cultural move- 
ments found no difficulty in flowing freely across them. 
Conscquenily one can find fully-devcioped expressions of 
the Romanesque and Gothic spirit in almost any corner of 
Western Europe at any moment. The facades of the Church 
of St Trophime at Arles in Piovence, of the Cathedral of 
Chartres in north-western France (see Plate 5c), of the 
(Cathedral of Santiago in Spain, of the Church of San Zeno 
in Verona are all variations on the same theme. Romanesque 
and Gothic art are dependent on the vast organization of 
the Cathol'c Church and riot on the inspiration of a geo- 
graphical centre as Florence was to be later and as Paris 
was mail the J^pring of 1940. 

As in Bvzaniine art, the output is enormous but anony- 
mous. And, as in Byzantine art. what w^e have to examine 
IS a slowly changing mood rather than a succession of 
independent masterpieces. What characterizes the wriole 
Romanesque rnf)vem<*nt is a perfect coordination between 
the carv ing and its architectural setting. The spacing of the 
statues on the facade of Si Trophime, the richness of their 
surface contrasted with the smooth stone wall above them, 
tlic manner in vvliicb they ahernaie rhythmically with the 
supporting columns of the overhanging porch, the distribu- 
tion of the shadows, the controlled freedom of line give the 
eyt‘ a thrill of satisfaction. There is nothing profound in 
Romanescjue carving, hut it invented a set of rhythms and 
textures which make archaic Greek sculpture look pedes- 
trian by comparison. In no other period can one find such 
masses of carving, affectionate, and meticulous in detail, 
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yet held together by a breadth of design that includes the 
whole carved area and enables the eye to take it in at a 
single glance. 


‘Gothic* is a word with a queer history and even queerer 
connotations. Naturally the builders of Chartres or Canter- 
bury had never heard the word. I'hey may have thought of 
themselves as mocierns (as compared with the builders of St 
Trophime or Durham), but they would have been surprised 
to know that four centuries later, men of culture looking for 
a word to describe ihcir style would choose one with the 
same connotations that the wwd Vandal has for us today. 
It is equally odd that Sir Henrv Worton could use the 
adjective in this derogatory vvay and that two and a half 
centuries later Ruskin could use it to imply the highest 
praise. 

To the average man it implies neither scorn nor praise: 
it is just a technical term for the kind of building in which 
the arches are pointed. Or ask the average man to go a little 
deeper and Ignore [ledantic tests of this kind and he will tell 
you rather hesitatingly that he supposes the Ouhic style is 
on the whole a vertical style wliereas the Romanesque s'jryle 
is a hori/ontal style. And he will be correct as far as he goes. 
Bur if he suggests that vertical and hori/ontal are two irre- 
concilable systems of thought and that the first w^as the 
result of a sudden act of rebellion against the second, he will 
be wrong. Architecturally the possible sliad('s of transition 
from Romanesque to Gothic and even from By/antinc to 
Gothic are infinite. Venice is hill of buildings that arc 
Gothic by definition, but Byzantine in spirit. The pointed 
arches of Monreale in Sicily are more closely related to 
Byzantium than the round arches of Durham. 

This book, hfuvcver, ivS not concerned with buildings or 
arches, but with representations in paint and stone. If the 
word Gothic has any permanent meaning it must be ap- 
plicable not only to a cathedral, but to a statue or a painting, 
isolate ail angel from the cathedral of Rheims, remove the 
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Chichester roundel from its architectural context and how 
is one to know whether they are Gothic or not? There is no 
neat answer to such questions. Gothic is a relative, not an 
absolute term. It is a flavour that can be either hardly 
detectable, or, in extreme cases, overwhelming. What began 
to produce the flavour was another outburst of that spirit 
of visual curiosity which I have more than once said is 
among the chief motive forces of European art. Curiosity 
about the human body had produced Greek art; another 
kind of curiosity was responsible for the Gothic spirit. 
Greek curiosity was that of a scientist: Gothic curiosity was 
that of a lover. It was an affectionate curiosity, full of little 
whimsies and extravagances. Instead of limiting itself to 
humanity it could range playfully and capriciously across 
the whole of creation, picking out details, a monstrous form 
here, a charming turn of the wrist there. Greece had 
developed in the direction of greater breadth and sim- 
plicity; Gothic developed in the direction of complexity 
and preciousness, and gaily mingled the grotesque wdth the 
elegant. It is this mixture that gives it its true flavour, and 
for that reason it can be summed up in no single statue or 
painting. If IW/antine mosaic is like beer in that one needs 
a iot of it. Gothic art is like a cocktail in that its separate 
ingredients do not fairly represent its final flavour. It has 
all the complexity of life itself, 

‘Romantic’ is the obvious word for it, but ‘romantic*, 
like ‘beautiful*, is a word that will not survive the process 
of definiiion. To see Gothic at its impressive best one goes, 
of ccuirse, to the great cathedrals, especially the cathedrals 
of northern France. 

Those cathedrals arc among man's most extraordinary 
and moving creations, wheihci one secs them from afar, 
rearing themselves proudly above the city that surrounds 
them and breaking upwards into spires and pinnacles, 
whether one examines them at close quarters, noting the 
restless infinity of sculptural detail anti fretted texture, or 
whether one enters them to find oneself in a complex 
architectural system whose soaring pillars and ribbed vaults 
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arrest the eye so effectively that the walls are hardly notice- 
able and the effect is rather that of a formalized forest 
than of an enclosed room. 

What concerns us here is not their shape or their function 
but their capacity to provide an ideal setting for certain 
kinds of sculpture. The Gothic spirit is not merely vertical; 
it leaps and soars like a rocket. Its essence lies in its power 
to suggest, not the final perfection of classic reason, like a 
Greek temple, but a dynamic search for the unattainable. 
The secondary arts of sculpture and stained glass which it 
fostered so easily, seem to grow' organically out of it rather 
than to be imposed upon it. Like a living plant, a Gothic 
building can enrich itself from its own roots, throwing 
out foliage, tendrils, and flowers without losing its central 
unity. And that same leaping, nervous energy on which the 
whole of a Gothic structure is based, crunmunicatcs its(‘lf to 
every parr of the building but particularly to those portions 
of it which, however firmly they may he embedded in the 
design of the whole, can at least be thought of as belonging 
to the separate category of sculpture. 

It is not easy, therefore, to detach a given piece of 
carving, howTver expressive it may be, from its architectural 
parent without robbing it of a good deal of its meaning. 
Those nervous flowing rhythms which still remain in it even 
after it has been detached, were pair of a larger, over- 
riding rhythm. Yet for the purpose of a book tit at is coiv 
cerned only with the fine arts of painting and sculpture, 
it is necessary to think of Gothic sculpture as l>edng 
detachable. 

In a purely physical sense, a great deal of Gothic sculp- 
ture can he removed fiom its architectural context and still 
claim our admiration not only for its vitality, its fantasy, 
and its grace, but also for its inherent, self-contained 
meaning (sec Plate 5d). A host of carved statues of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries could be taken out of 
their niches and set beside the best of the Italian statues of 
the early Ren^iissance without suflcring by the comparison. 
But because the .sculptors were largely anonymous and 
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because their creations were almost invariably contributions 
to a conception that was greater than themselves, it is 
tUfficult for us to think of even the best of the Gothic sculp- 
tures as a scries of masterpieces; yet masterpieces they are, 
both in the assurance of their craftsmanship and in the 
grace and nobility of their conception. 

The anonymity of Gothic art in general and of Gothic 
sculpture in parliculnr oilers an obstacle to the art historian 
of which be himself is hardly conscious. The reader of this 
book will find, in the chapter on Italian Renaissance sculp- 
ture of the ft)urteenth and fifteenth centuries, references to 
wotK by individual Pisan and Florentine sculptors whose 
carvings, had they been by an unknown artist and em- 
bedd«^d in the facade of the cathedral of Rheims or Amiens, 
would never have been mentioned at all. The three great 
west doorways of Rheims cathedral alone contain 33 life- 
size and 200 smaller figures, each of w'hich is the product of 
a pUsSsionately creative mind and a fully developed tradition 
of vTaftsmanship. And when one remembers that this 
sculptural exuberance is contai led within a comparatively 
small area of one among a hundred similar buildings, one 
is amazed at the extraordinary fecundity of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in north-western Europe. Much 
has been written on Gothic carving since Ruskin’s famous 
chapter on ‘The Nature of Gothic' in the Stuncs of Vtnice, 
But inevitably the art historian, faced with a mass of anony- 
mous sculptural masterpieces, tends to regard them as the 
pioducts of a period rather than of a set of exceptional 
iiulividuals. Despite himself, hf takes xefuge in generaliza- 
tions. Doubtless there existed in medieval France, Ger- 
many, and England, individual sculptors, each of whom is 
as worthy of separate study as Giovanni Pisano, Jacopo 
della Quercia, and Donatello, but since they are nameless, 
their work lacks the ^spotlight that would direct the art 
historians full attention cn to it. 

lam aware that in devoting a whole chapter to certain 
named Tuscan sculptors and at the same time dismissing 
the whole of Gothic carving in a few' paragraphs, 1 am 
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sinning against my own sense of proportion. The reader 
will, I hope, respect my reasons for doing so. 


Gothic sculpture can reasonably be compared with Italian 
sculpture of a century later; no such comparison can be 
made between the painting of medieval Europe and 
Renaissance Italy. To see Gothic at its impressive best one 
goes to the cathedrals, especially those of Northern France. 

But to see it at its most typical and intimate (for intimacy 
is one of its most endearing characteristics) one must study 
the illuminated manuscripts that were poured out from the 
Scriptoria of the various monasteries from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; Books of Hours, Missals, Apocalyp- 
ses, Psalters, and Bibles. In them the Gothic artist, no 
longer a mere contributor to the architectural ensemble, 
can unleash his fancy and indulge all his whims. The figures 
are sometimes elongated to the verge of caricature, like 
fashion drawings of today (see the second part of the 
Arundel Psalter in the British Museum)* grotesque crea- 
tuies, humorous macabre touches alxmnd. As the type 
develops it becomes more restless. Fhc eye is not given a 
moment’s peace. Diaper backgrounds, lx>rders of ivy leaves 
made even more vspiky than nature had designed them, 
later on, landscape backgrounds (about the middle of the 
fifteenth century), with clumps of elaborate flowers in the 
foreground, scenes from conicrnporary life, sports and 
pastimes, feasting, travelling, cooking (the Luttrell Psalter 
of 1340 in the Bri'ish Museum is crowded with such 
miniatures) can be found everywhere. One would think that 
in the fourteenth century life in north-west Europe w^as one 
vast confusion of gay delightful detail, a nursery packed 
with living toys. 

Oddly enough the style in which these miniatures are 
executed remains formal and stylized up to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. I'hc pavssionatc Gothic curiosity about 
things left the artist no time or though^ for a parallel 
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curiosity about appearances. One would have expected that 
this questing Gothic spirit would have led to discoveries of 
perspective, of light and shade, and that romanticism would 
have given way to realism long before it did. It is not till 
the second half of the fifteenth century that research into 
appearances ousts research into things and that the word 
Gothic finally loses its meaning in the northern section of 
Europe. Giotto had been dead four years when the Luttrell 
Psalter was being decorated. 

One other rnanifesration of the Gothic spirit was the 
de\x‘lopmcnt of the stained glass window, and this in its turn 
was the result of a discovery in engineering - the discovery 
of the vaulted roof supported not by walls but by pillars. 
Having learned how to build a roof without walls, the 
(Gothic architect was free to do what he liked with the 
spares between the pillars, the areas which hitherto liad 
been filled by walls. Th(' disco\ery could never have been 
made in southern Europe, where one of the architect's 
duties was to keep the sirong sunlight out. In the North he 
needed a’l the light he could get, and he W'elcomed the 
opportunity <^f turning his new dummy walls into window 
frames. What the v^a]l was to the By/aniine the window be- 
came to the norihern G(»thic builder - an excuse for iniro- 
cluciiig coloui. Here the (Gothic artist was faced with a 
problem similar to that of the Byzantine mosaicist. He had 
to work in a medium that imposed its own law^s on him. 
Smallish pieces ot coloured transparent glass held together 
by mirrovv baiuls of lead made an excellent basis for colour 
dec fua lion but were incapable of producing realism. The 
problem was one of pattern and colour-organization with a 
minimum of rcpresenlational accuracy or narrative interest. 
Naturally iconography could not be kept out, for the church 
demanded it, but one cannot feel that the stained-glass 
craftsmen of the ihinecnth century took their icono- 
graphical duties very seriously. It is impossible to regard the 
windows of Chartres as an illustrated Ihble, as one can 
easily do in the case of the contemporary mosaics in the 
Narthex of St Mark’s in Venice. In Chartres the colour is 
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too intense, the patterning too insistent. One cai 
fortably ‘read' Gothic windows. One has to let tl 
a mood. They do so quite ovcrpoweringly, but 
representational factor plays so small a parr in th 
on the senses they can be justifiably ignored in th 
of Gothic art. By the time artists had learned tc 
windows as a surface to paint a picture on, t 
spirit was dead. 
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The Fourteenth Century: Florence and Siena 


It is at this point that the art historian settles himself com^ 
fortably in his chair, projects his mind to Assisi somewhere 
about the year 1290 when Giotto, aged twenty -four, is busy 
on the frescoes in the Church of St Francis, takes out his 
pen and addresses himself to his task with a sense of relief. 
Everything is now plain sailing. The Renaissance is within 
sight. From 1290 till the present day the course of European 
painting is clear. Hardly a decade will pass without some 
famous name 10 fill it, some masterpiece familiar to a 
million readers. In 1290 the foundations of modern art were 
being sketched out and the shape of the whole structure was 
becoming inevitable, and, what is more to the point for the 
art historian, describable. There is a full technical vocabu- 
lary reac’y to his hand. The story has been written a 
thousand times, and who am 1 that I should shrink from 
writing it again? 

It starts, unlike the story of every other art-cycle, with a 
giant. Giotto (? 1266-1336) did for Florentine painting what 
Myron did for Greek sculpture. But he did it at the very be- 
ginning instead of profiting by a century of experiment. He 
suddenly saw' life in the round. Painting, after 1300, needed 
no longer to be an exercise in two-dimensional design; 
it could be an adequate representation of objects in space, 
objects that possessed not only shape and colour but weight 
and volume. Here it is worth w^hile to digress for a moment 
in order to inquire into the mechanism of evoliLiion in the 
arts. I have suggested that during what I have called the 
forv ard swings of the pendulum the artist is obsessed with a 
desire to come to grips with appearances, to concern himself 
with what he would call visual truth as opposed to symbolic 
truth on the one hand and to visual harmony on the other. 
In theory it ought to be one of the artist’s easiest tasks: on 
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the face of it there is nothing to prevent him ‘copying’ nature 
with the utmost accuracy whenever he wishes to. Doubtless, 
the eyesight of the sculptor who carved the archaic boys and 
girls of the Acropolis was not unlike that of Praxiteles, and 
the eyesight of Giotto must have resembled that of Rem- 
brandt. Looking at the same object, all four would presum- 
ably have much the same image on the retina. Why then 
does the first pair produce entirely different statues and the 
second pair entirely different pictures? How is the stylistic 
difference between Greek sculpture of the seventh century 
B.c. and of the fourth century b.c. to be explained? Assum- 
ing that the archaic Greek sculptor is doing his best to 
fashion a stone image of a naked man exactly as his eyes sec 
him (and the supposition seems reasonable in view^ of the 
later developments of Greek art), how can we account for the 
fact that any given statue of the period bears a much closer 
resemblance to any other statue of the same period than 
either of them does to the object represented? Why cannot 
sculptor B, noting the stiffness and immobility of sculptor 
A’s attempt to carve a male athlete, and the system of 
frontaliiy from which A seems unable to escape, im- 
mediately carve a statue that has none of these ‘defects’, 
using his eyes to observe and his chisel to carve exactly w hat 
he secs? The answer appears to be that the eye is, as it were, 
one end of a complicau*d passage, at the other end of which 
the brain stands on guard, refusing to admit anything with 
w^hich it is not already familiar. The eye admits the whole 
visible world in a chaotic torrent of undigested visual in- 
formation. But before the artist can deal wath the informa- 
tion so admitted it must be sorted out. Now at any given 
moment in the development of vision, only certain limited 
quantities or aspects of that information are acecpiablc. 
What is acceptable at once becomes the artist’s visual raw 
material, what is not is unusable and is therefore auto- 
matically rejccied. It is useless for him to intcllcctualize the 
problem and to tell himself that the whole visil)lc world in 
all its aspens is ii\ his disposal. The sentry in his brain stands 
on guard in spite of him. In Leonardo's norr^books are 
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analyses of the nature and colour of light which, if he could 
have acted upon them, would have led to his painting with 
the palette of the nineteenth-century Impressionists. But 
Leonardo, giant though he was. could not visualize the con- 
clusions to which his intellect had led him. He could see 
exactly what Monet and Pisarro saw, and he could think 
clearly enough to anticipate the nineteenth century, but 
the invisible sentry in his brain would admit nothing into 
his visual experience that was not already part of the com- 
mon visual experience of the late fifteenth century. His 
vision would not travel at the same speed as his thought. 

Period-vision can develop only by gradually persuading 
the unseen sentry that such and such aspects of what the eye 
has let through are respectable and trustworthy. They must 
arrive with proper credentials, and the highest credential 
they can have is that rhey have been used already by other 
artists and have passed into the accredited currency of 
art. To admit anything that is not part of coniemporary 
currency is to take grave risks, and it is the mark of the 
adventurous spiiit in art to be prepared to take such risks. 
Most artists will take infinitesimally small risks of this kind, 
and then only under the influence of a strong aesthetic 
emotion that positively beats down the sentry's defences. 

In the whole history of art I ran think of no painter who 
has taken more of these risks than Giotto, none who was less 
dependent on the artistic formulas of his time, none who 
made possible so long a stride forward in period- vision. For 
that reason he is one of the art-historian’s most cherished 
figures, for he makes an unmistakable starting-point for a 
new epoch in art-history. Florentine painting starts, like a 
sprint, with a pistol shot. In 1280 it hardly exists. By 1300 it 
is racing ahead. In fact it is racing ahead altogethei too fast. 
Usually when a great artist has the audacity to admit a new 
set visual experiences and embody them in his art, his 
followers are only too ready to profit by his daring. Within 
a few years his discoveries are already part of the tradition 
of his time. But here was a man who had gone too far ahead 
for his followers to catch him up. Or perhaps he arrived on 
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the scene too early. The pistol shot went off, as it were, be- 
fore the other runnets knew that a race was in progress. 

I have referred, in the preceding chapter, to the rigid 
Byzantine formula current at the end of the thirteenth 
century in Italy. It was as complete as the Church could 
make it. Not only were the permissible subjects for Christian 
iconography carefully tabulated, but their order of pre- 
cedence, the manner of their presentation, and even the 
colours to be used. Giotto, in breaking all these rules, was 
not quite alone, though he was alone in the world of paint- 
ing. It was St Francis who made the first attempt to break 
the chains by which medieval Christian dogma had 
deliberately fettered itself. St Francis in humanizing religion 
doubtless gave Giotto the courage to humanize art. These 
two innovations, the new capacity to see life in the round, 
and the new desire to infuse warmth into the Byzantine 
conception of religion, were opposite sides of the same 
medal, Giotto could conceivably have introduced cither into 
his painting without the other, and cither taken by itself 
would have made him an important figure. But his power to 
combine the two made him gigantic. His command of the 
three-dimensional world was a by-product of his humanity 
and, in particular, of his sense of human drama. 

He regarded himself as a narrative painter. His concern 
w'as to tell his story by establishing the emotional relation- 
ship between the persons depicted in his frescoes. Now it 
may be said that this is 'already fully accomplished in the 
Russian Madonna and Child (Plate aa). But it is done in a 
different spirit. If I simplify the icon paintePs problem by 
saying that his task is to find a set of visual symbols for the 
idea contained in the wwd ‘tenderness’, it must be admitted 
that he has solved the problem and penetrated to the very 
core of the idea. Giotto could do that tot;, but it was not 
enough. He then proceeded to project himself into the orbit 
of the idea. Without losing any of the intensity of the sym- 
bol, he translated It into terms of life. What had been dis- 
embodied became embodied. The spirit of tenderness began 
to inhabit the tangible Madonna and Child of his own 
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imagination. Every figure in Giotto’s ceuvre is, so to speak, 
an agent of the emotion, a vessel specially created to contain 
it, so that however *badly drawn’ (according to academic 
standards) it may be, it is still performing its complete func- 
lion. One has the same feeling in reading Shakespeare. 
Psychologically his characters are so intensely and com- 
pletely realized that the arbitrary and often absurd be- 
haviour they indulge in passes unnoticed. Dickens too, in 
his smaller way, can persuade his readers that a character 
like Micawber, based on a purely artificial formula, is really 
a flesh and blood creature abounding in life. 

Giotto never failed to produce this effect, not only in his 
indi\ idual figures but in his groups of figures. With the 
period-vision at his disposal, and notwithstanding the 
new material he added to it, he could not possibly have 
the grasp of the visual world that came so easily to a 
Tintoretto or a Rembrandt. Yet in spite of these limitations 
one can walk all round his figures, one can gauge their dis- 
tance from the eye, feel their weight on the ground, sense 
the solidity of the limbs under the draperies. Nor docs this 
apply only ^^o his figures. Their settings too have something 
of the same reality. The hills, trees, houses, and meadows 
among which they find themselves arc equally convincing. 

Wlien one adds to this Shakespearean co iii pi eteiiess which 
makes everything credible, a Shakespearean profundity 
which makes everything deeply moving, one nn take some- 
thing of the measure of this extraordinary painter. He sowed 
so many and such various seeds that there is hardly any 
aspect of art during the next few centuries that is not trace- 
able to him, and though in any given direction he was 
destined to be outstripped by later men, no other painter 
ever held quite so many trump caids at once. Fra Angelico 
developed his sweetness, Masaccio his sense of drama, 
R^^phael his balance, Michelangelo his sense of gesture, 
Piero his sense of space, many later painters made use of his 
fct'ling Cor landscape, but in none of them were all these 
gifts combined. To study the frescoes in the Arena chapel 
at Padua is to realize that a new era in art has been born 
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capable of growth in any number of different directions; 
that here is the starting-point for a new set of adventures 
and that Giotto provided signposts for them all. 

It has not been given to many men to achieve a revolu- 
tion single-handed. It is no exaggeration to say that Giotto 
did so. He was probably born in the late sixties of the 
thirteenth century. He died on 8 January 1337. What is 
known about his early training and his movements is frag- 
mentary. The authenticity of many of the frescoes usually 
ascribed to him is doubtful. Yet he left behind him a body 
of work that establishes him as both one of the world's 
greatest artists and one of the world's most courageous 
innovators. 

It is important to distinguish between the two. Genius 
can cither be conservative and refine or perfect an existing 
tradition, or it can be revolutionary and suddenly create a 
new one. Raphael is an outstanding example of the first 
kind of artist, Giotto of the second. Both kinds are equally 
precious and equally necessary if we regard the artist as a 
creator of masterpieces. If, on the other hand, we think of 
him as a man who not only expresses the spirit of his 
age but also helps to shape it, then the innovators must be 
acknowledged as having given to the world a more valua- 
ble legacy than the traditionalists. 

It is a legacy that is difficult to explain. We can follow the 
workings of Raphael’s mind as he forged those miracles of 
perfection that mark the climax of Renaissance art. But wc 
cannot so easily account for Giotto. He was born into a 
world whose art was hieratic or symbolic, whose craftsman- 
ship was magnificent, but whose vision w'as rigidly confined 
between the fanciful and vital but conservative Gothicism 
of the North and the impressive but even more conserva- 
tive Byzantinism of the East. He left behind him an an 
that was ct)ncerned with human beings. He altered the 
focus of the human mind, tore down the veil which for cen- 
turies had hung between man’s soul and his body, and re- 
vealed the new set of possibilities which were to be explored 
by painters and sculptors for centuries to come. Each event 
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he describes in his narrative frescoes at Assisi, Padua, and 
Florence is an event that manifestly takes place in a given 
environment on the surface of the planet on which we all 
live, and the personages who take part in the event are men 
and women whom we recognize as belonging to the human 
family. They move, speak, breathe: we know from their 
attitudes and their gestures that they are subject to the 
same hopes, fears, loves, hatreds, sorrows as ourselves. This 
had never happened before in the history of art. 

To marvel at Giotto for introducing this new focus is one 
thing : to estimate his worth as a creator of pictorial master- 
pieces is another. He could have been the first humanist 
and yet have been a mediocre artist. It happened that he 
was not. He was outstanding both as an innovator and as a 
creator. His immediate followers accepted his innovations, 
realized their importance, and pursued the path he had 
indicated: yet many of them were mediocrities. Giotto 
dominates the fourteenth century as far as Tuscan art is 
concerned. His message, new though it was, was not mis- 
understood. On the contrary, his Florentine contempora- 
ries and his immediate successors found it so attractive that 
they could do no more than repeat it, parrot-like, and in 
the repetition it became a little stale and arid. For that 
reason there is no need to describe them. They are many, 
and their names arc knowm: Taddeo Gaddi, Bernardo 
Daddi, Maso, Giovanni da Milano - but it is the purpose of 
this book to describe the progress of painting rather than 
to enumerate names of artists. The followers of Giotto are 
not lacking in charm or technical ability. They produced, 
for example, that enchanting interior, the Spanish Chapel 
at Santa Maria Novella in Florence. Yet, if it had never 
bc:en painted, the course of Renaissance art w^ould hardly 
have been altered, whereas without the Arena Chapel at 
Padua one wonders how the art of the Renaissance could 
have got into its stride at all. 

A new style cannot be invente^d, Giotto, so tradition has 
it, w^as Cimabue’s pupil. And Cimabue himself, shadowy 
though he is, was evidently something of an innovator 
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despite Byzantinisms. Yet Giotto was in Rome in 1298, 
and in Rome he must have absorbed the more plastic 
Roman tradition of painting as practised there by his con- 
temporary, Pietro Cavallini. This is not the place to discuss 
influences, but influences there must have been. Bricks are 
not created without straw, though there is no space here to 
analyse the nature of the straw Giotto used. 

Three sets of frescoes sum up his achievement. The St 
Francis cycle in the Church of St Francis at Assisi is justly 
popular, largely because it seems so appropriate that the 
first humanizer of Christianity should be portrayed by the 
first humanizer of painting. The Arena Chapel frescoes 
at Padua are in every way finer. Moreover, when Enrico 
Scrovegni built the chapel in 1305 on the site of a Roman 
arena, he intended its interior to be painted by Giotto. 
Architecture is here subservient to painting and Giotto had 
a completely free hand. It is here, in the thirty-eight scenes 
from the lives of Christ and the Virgin Mary (see Plate 6a), 
that his immense dramatic pow'er is most fully manifest. 
Every gesture is significant, every glance has a meaning. 
Nothing is redundant, nothing is overstated, nothing is 
introduced merely tor its decorative effect. Joachinrs slow, 
shamefaced stride, the puzzled, questioning looks of the 
shepherds that intercept each other at his approach, the wel- 
coming dog, the stage scenery that suggests exactly the kind 
of environment required and contains the action without 
disturbing it; the awful moment when Christ and Judas, 
incarnations of Good and Evil, regard each other fare to 
face, alone in the midst of an agitated cn>vvc] of men and 
spears : the grief -stricken Virgin gazing into the dead face of 
her Son, taken down from the Cross, framed hv those two 
impassive back views of seated women, as simple and immov- 
able as boulders, while the drapery of the w oman who stands 
over Mary descends in a w^aterfall of vertical folds that 
carries the eye down with it: the fluttering, hystericil angels 
that fill the sky overhead with lamentation - all this is 
Shakespearean in its strength and intensity. And through- 
out the whole series, the grouping of the protagonists in the 
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centre of the stage and of the minor characters at the sides, 
the nobility and expressiveness of the gestures, the simplicity 
and effectiveness of the scenery would strike any producer 
of stage plays as the ideal solution of the difficult problem 
of how most effectively to convey the dramatic content of 
each given scene. 

The chapel was finished in the early years of the four- 
teenth century. It is said that while Giotto was working 
there, Dame, passing through Padua, visited him. The 
meeting strikes us today as strangely significant. The last 
and greatest of the medieval poets must have been im- 
pressed by the vivid narrations of the lives of Jesus and 
Mary on earth. Indeed, Dante has recorded that he coii- 
sidcred Giotto had eclipsed Cimabue. Yet he must also have 
been a little puzzled by the solidity and the earthiness of 
Giotto’s characters. 

More than ten years later those characters become even 
more solid and begin to inhabit an even more convincing 
spatial environment in the frescoes of the Peruzzi Chapel in 
the Church of Santa Croce in Florence. They are the work 
of an oldc'* man than those Padua. They are not as 
memorable and not as human in their behaviour, but they 
are more accomplished. 


A comparatively barren period for Florentine painting fol- 
lowed Giotto's death, but that same period was by no means 
barren in Siena. Indeed there were moments during the 
course of the fourteenth century when it looke:d as thougl: 
Siena and not Florence was going to decide the future of 
European painting. 

It would be silly to exaggerate the difference in spirit be- 
tween the two cities. Historians of art have been tempted tc 
say that Florence looked forward to the coining Renaissance 
while Siena remained medieval at heart. There is a grair 
of truth in the over-statement. The two cities are differem 
and their art is different, but the difference is not so muef 
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between two conceptions of life as between two conceptions 
of art. There is more than a suspicion of ‘art for art’s sake^ 
in Sienese painting. In Giotto there is none. In the struggle 
between truth and beauty which underlies all art, beauty is 
inclined to get the upper hand in Siena, truth in Florence. 
If Siena clings to the Byzantine tradition it is not through 
conservatism but through intellectual laziness. What the 
Sienese have to express has nothing to do with Byzantium, 
but here is a serviceable set of idioms to hand, so why not 
use them? Nothing in the Sienese spirit has made them 
obsolete. Florence throws them overboard without hesita- 
tion or regret, Siena adapts them to her needs. Occasionally 
a particularly intense emotional conception, like the angel 
seated on the tomb in Duccio’s panel of the ‘Three Marys’, 
or the shrinking Madonna in Simone’s ‘Annunciation*, 
seems to demand a new set of shapes, a complete departure 
from tradition. Giotto would have gone straight to nature in 
such cases. Not so the Sienese artists. They produced the 
new shapes by a sheer effort of invention. They had a sense 
of rhythm wdiich could, when necessary, dispense with a 
sense of actuality. W*hen that sense failed them the result 
was mere aifectation. When it did not they reach imagina- 
tive heights attained by no other schcK)l of painting. 

As for the kind of life depicted in their narrative painting, 
it is an altogether more delicate, aristocratic affair than in 
Florence. The Sienese seem to have richer furniture in their 
houses, finer needlework on their brocaded dresses, gayer 
patterns on their tiled floors. Ix)renzetti’s ‘Nativity of the 
Virgin’ in Siena gives the impression of a family that had 
spared no expense when setting up house, still more so 
Sassetta’s picture of the same subject at Asciano. But the 
Sienese school had none of the stamina of Florence. It could 
see life in the round, but it could not set that life firmly on 
the earth’s surface. Sienese figures may be round but they 
are not solid. They are no longer cardlioard like Byzantine 
figures: they have the three-dimensional existence of a 
balloon but not the weight of a boulder. Sassetra, the last of 
the great Sienese painters, could paint the betrothal of St 
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Francis to his three mystical maidens, who immediately and 
without giving the spectator the faintest spasm of surprise 
[loat gaily away through the air. If Giotto had tackled the 
subject one would unconsciously look for the mechanism 
that enabled them to perform this charming act of levita- 
tion. In the end the robuster art of Florence was bound to 
win. Sienese art enjoyed its moment of exquisiteness and 
then succumbed to Florence. 

Duccio (active c. 1278-1319) was born a year or two earlier 
than Giotto. His great masterpiece, the Maesta, was ordered 
for the cathedral of Siena and completed a year or two later 
than the Arena Chapel at Padua. It was carried in triumph 
into the cathedral in 1311. It consisted of a biggish double- 
sided panel, now in the Opera del Duorno at Siena. On one 
side is the Virgin and Child enthroned, flanked by orderly 
rows of adoring saints and attendant angels. The reverse 
side was divided up into a series of smaller narrative panels 
of the life of Christ and the Virgin Mary. Today these 
panels arc scattered among the museums and collections of 
Europe and America. 

Even allowing for the inevitable stylistic difference be- 
tween large areas of wall covered with fresco and com- 
paratively small tempera paintings on panel, it is quite 
evident that Giotto and Duccio are very diilerent person- 
alities and that the schools of ])ainting they founded are 
different in character. It would be an exaggeration to sug- 
gest that the temperamental difference that undoubtedly 
existed between the two cities of Siena and Florence 
accounts for the difference between the two artists, but it 
would certainly be almost tiue to say that all that we think 
of as typical of Sienese an - the refinement, the delicacy, 
die aristocracy, the conservatism, and the charm - can be 
traced to Duccio, while the robust humanity, the virility, 
the drama, the intelligence that are v:haract eristic of Giotto 
arc, with slight variations and exceptions, expressions of a 
Floientine point of view. 

The traveller in Italy today who makes the journey from 
Florence to Siena is not merely covering sixty miles of 
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Tuscan soil. He is exchanging *a city of philosophers and 
intellectuals for a city of poets and ^mystics. The spirit of 
the Middle Ages still clings about Siena, and though the 
paintings produced by Duccio and his successors are cer- 
tainly not medieval, what differentiates them from the 
paintings of an earlier century is not the brave, robust 
curiosity that was to be so characteristic of Renaissance man 
but a self-conscious pursuit of refinement and beauty. 

When in certain works by Sienese painters of the four- 
teenth century we seem to find beauty itself in isolation, we 
realize how necessary to the full development of Italian 
painting w^as the Sienese contribution. By itself it achieved 
much that is precious, but only when it became incorpor- 
ated, as eventually happened, into the mainstream of 
Florentine art did the Tuscan artist of the fifteenth century 
find it possible to exercise his full powxr as philosopher-poet. 
There is a strain of Sienese refinement in Fra Angelico, in 
Botticelli, and in Perugino: there is none in Masaccio and 
Michelangelo. Perhaps the greatest manifestations of genius 
can afford to dispense with sweetness, yet w^ithout sweetness 
the flavour of Italian painting would be incomplete. 

But the Sienese painters of the fourteenth century had 
more than sweetness. The orderly, hieratic gravity of the 
Madonna and her attendants in Duccio’s Maesta owes 
much to the powder of the Byzantine tradition which 
lingered on in Siena long after it had been ousted from 
Florence. And in the narrative panels on its reverse side 
one finds in addition touches of poetry based on the most 
sensitive kind of observation of human beha\iour. In 
Duccio Byzantine formalism seems to be breaking down. 
The Christ of the Noli Me Taniiere is clothed in formalized 
Byzantine drapery but his gesture has a tenderness that is 
even more expressive, even nnore studied, than (>ne finds i.j 
Giotto. The maidservant who pauses at the f(K)t of the stair 
to listen to Peter’s denial and the unforgettable gesture of 
the angel seated by the empty tomb are cr(‘ations of poetic 
genius rather than of dramatic imagination. Giotto could 
never have discovered the purely linear rhythms that 
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inspired Duccio at these moments. Nor could he have 
imagined the shrinking Madonna of the Annunciation by 
Simone Martini, born a decade later than Duccio, nor the 
breathless reverence of the angel Gabriel, nor the clear-cut, 
fashionable elegance of the wreath in his hair, nor the 
attenuated pathos df the outline of Pietro Lorenzetti’s dead 
Christ in the Deposition! fresco at Assisi, nor the lovely line 
rising like the curve of a breaking wave that encloses the 
group gathered round him. 

In Simone’s exquisite art there is less of Byzantine and 
more of Gothic than i„i Duccio’s. Such a generalization is 
easy to make and it is certainly true, yet its importance 
should not be exaggerated. During the fourteenth century 
the cities of Northern Italy were crossroads where cultural 
curn nts met and intersected. Siena was particularly 
sensitive to the Byzantine influence brought from the East 
by craftsmen. Crusaders, and merchants, and to the French 
culture that flowed southwards across the Alps and north- 
wards from Naples, Duccio was more influenced by the 
former, Simone by the latter, yet, in a brief survey of the 
whole course of European painting, the difference between 
the two is less remarkable than the similarity. The Gothic 
and Byzaniine flavours are in both cases subsidiary to the 
dominant Sienese flavour. That flavour is strong in Duccio, 
stronger in Simone, and is immediately recognizable in 
Pietro Lorenzetti and his brother Ambrogio. It continues 
throughout the fourteenth and persists into the first half of 
the fifteenth century, where, despite its poetic charm, it be- 
gins to look a little demode, as though an island home of a 
family of aristocrats and exquisites were being invaded by 
the rising tide of Renaissance democracy. Finally it dis- 
appeared, but not without leaving behind it, in the very 
heart of Tuscany itself, memories of a fairy tale. Sassetta’s 
Birth of the Virgin at Asciano is one of the last full state- 
ments of the Sienese spirit. No Florentine household, one 
feels, could have been as tastefully furnished as this or as 
sophisticated in its conduct. 

Second only to this Sienese refinement is the Sienese gift 
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of colour. In Duccio it glows Orientally - almost barbari- 
cally. In Simone it achieves an exquisitcneSsS so precious 
that it actually interferes with his narrative content and 
threatens to turn a religious statement into a decorative 
object. To a less extent all Sienese artists are colourists. An 
acute sense of colour harmonization is the mark of a 
sensuous, refined way of life, just as the draughtman’s 
power is the sign of intelligence and reason. Not until 
another school of poet-painters arises in Venice at the end 
of the fifteenth century does colour achieve the same im- 
portance that Siena gave to it in the early fourteenth. 



CHAPTER lO 


Fifteenth-Century Florence 


I DO not propose to follow in detail the course of Italian 
painting during the one hundred and thirty-six years be- 
tween the death of Masaccio and that of Michelangelo. The 
list of considerable artists, both painters and sculptors, is a 
long one - longer than in any other period of the same 
duration. Each of them has his own particular kind of 
excitement to spur him on. and all of them give the same 
exhilarating sense Cif being proud to be in a movement, to 
be caught up by it and to contribute to it. 

Those two streams that had their sources in the robust 
genius of Giotto and the sophisticated poetry of the early 
Sienese were destined to amalgamate, but at the beginning 
of the fifteenth centu^'y they still pursued their parallel 
courses. In the long run the intelligent strength of the 
Florentines was bound to gain the upper hand, but the two 
painters who next appear in the secjuencc of early Renais- 
sance development arc Florentine neither by birth nor by 
temperament. Gentile da Fabriano (c. 1370-1427) took his 
name from tlie town in the Marches of Umbria in which 
he was born. It is significant that he gravitated to Venice 
where he painted in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the 
Ducal Palace, but his masterpiece - indeed the crowding 
achievement of what is now known as the International 
Gothic style - is his Adoration 0/ the Magi in the Ufhzi 
Gallery in Florence. Here is all the energy and grace of an 
aw^akening Italy combined w'ith the lavish ornament, the 
feeling for flow^ers and animals and rich brocades which the 
Gothic artists loved, and which may have made its way into 
Northern Italy from the court of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Pisanello’s (active i430“55) version of the same Gothic 
spirit was even livelier than Gentile’s, Not quite enough 
of his painting survives to reveal his true stature, but his 
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medals, his drawings of animals, and of the fantastically 
stylish costumes of his generation combine affection with 
fastidiousness so remarkably that he seems to raise 
Gothic! sm itself to a higher power. 

To the same transitional school of half-medieval, half- 
early-Renaissance painters belongs Lorenzo Monaco (c. 
1370-C. 1425), a Dominican friar, trained in an environ- 
ment whose most accomplished products were illuminated 
missals. Lorenzo rose charmingly to the demands made on 
him for something larger and more ambitious than illu- 
minations, and in doing so added a touch of sophisticated 
grandeur to the current tradition. His colour can be ex- 
quisite, his line flowing and tender, but in the general 
progress of Renaissance painting Gentile, Pisanello, and 
Lorenzo Monaco seem to insert themselves parenthetically. 
Gentile certainly stimulated the early Venetians and gave 
them courage to develop the lyrical strain that was to 
blossom so remarkably at the end of the century. And one 
Florentine at least must have taken Gentile's Adoration of 
the Magi as his model for an even more ambitious version of 
the same theme. In Benozzo Gozzoli’s decorations in the 
Riccardi Palace Chapel in Florence there arc too many 
echoes of Geniile’s picture of thirty-hve years earlier to be 
a coincidence. The same crowded tapestry of trees and 
mountains, dogs and birds, and the same holiday spirit 
appear again. Gozzoli (t 420-97) was an anachronism - the 
last of the International Gothic artists, who produced an 
odd mixture of Italian realism with Gothic fantasy. Any 
painter who chose Gentile as his model in 1450 was a 
generation out-of-date. Yet Gozzoli’s frc.-coes in the 
Riccardi Chapel are done with such conviction and such 
childlike delight that they are among the most popuk r 
productions of mid-fifteenth-century painting in Florence, 
even though they are among the least profound. 

Gozzoli's master. Fra Angelico, was a far greater artist. 
The word 'great', though less liable to abuse than the word 
‘genius', is still a word to be used with caution. Yet the 
Blessed Brother Giovanni of Fiesole, a friar of the Domini- 
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can order, certainly merits the adjective, though his strange 
gift is not easy to explain. He too looks back into the 
medieval world - not into a world of birds and flowers and 
gaiety like Gentile and Pisanello but into a world in which 
holiness is the dominant theme and reverence for holiness 
the dominant emotion. One can rarely say with assurance 
that an artist owes all his power of expression to an emotion 
so remote from visual experience, yet in the case of Fra 
Angelico it is true (see Plate 7 b). Had he not chanced to 
work in and near Florence at the beginning of the one cen- 
tury ol all centuries that could stretch an artist’s powers to 
the utmost, he might have been merely the prince of minia- 
turists. But the walls of the Convent of San Marco enlarged 
his grasp of the painter's problems, and he developed in his 
kuci years (little is known of his early work) a breadth of 
design, a grasp of essentials, and a contempt for inessentials 
that give his best work a kind of monumental graciousness. 
It is this simple grandeur, added to his purity, that makes 
lorn memorable. A rachant serenity of colour derived from 
the illuminator’s art and an unashamed delight in burnished 
gold arc cliaracteristic of his tempera paintings. Had he not 
also possessed a very personal and deep devotion he would 
ha\c been merely the suavest and most gracious of religious 
painters, but the intellectual clarity of the early Renaissance 
was also part of his equipment, and by virtue of that clarity 
he almost succeeded in uniting the two parallel streams of 
Gothic mysticism and Florentine humanism which Simone 
and Giotto had done so much to develop. Occasionally he 
does succeed. I'hc grt‘at Crvcifixiofi in San Marco and the 
Amiunciatio7i that awaits the visitor at the top of the stair- 
case in the same building have a perfection both of sentiment 
and of pictorial organization that are not easy to forget. 

More than ten years before Fra Angelico had started to 
work on the walls of the monastery of San Marco, a young 
Flo! entitle painter died, at the age of twenty-seven, whom 
the w^orld unhesitatingly agrees to honour with the name of 
genius. Masaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel of the 
Carmine Church are neither suave nor gracious. There is 
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no trace in them of the radiance of the illuminator, the 
gaiety of Gentile, the stylish fantasy of Pisanello, or the 
purity of Fra Angelico. If we were told that they were by a 
mature artist working in the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century we would not be surprised. When we know that 
they were done by a youth in his twenties at the end of its 
first quarter we cannot help being astounded. For here, 
after a pause of a century, is the first true successor to 
Giotto, and the first painter who leaves us in no doubt that 
the Italian Renaissance has at last become articulate. 

If we compare Giotto's Paduan frescoes with Masaccio's 
series in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine Church in 
Florence (see Plate 6a and 9), it becomes evident that 
during the century that had elapsed between the two, man's 
intellcctujil grasp of his environment had taken a consider- 
able stride forward. And it is at this point that the historian 
must pause and examine the nature and the cause of that 
stride. He is, in fact, faced with that remarkable phenome- 
non in the history of European culture which we have 
agreed to call the Renaissance. 

It would be absurd to attribute so complex a movement 
to a single cause or to give it a precise beginning in lime. It 
is true that Renaissance ways of thinking and feeling were, 
cumulatively, a revolt against the whole spirit of the 
medieval world and that they laid the foundations of what 
we think of as the modern world. But the process which 
culminated in the fine flower of Renaissance art was a 
gradual one. Even in the very core of the medieval w^orld one 
can detect the seeds germinating. And even at the peak of 
the High Renaissance traces of medieval mysticism linger on. 

No department of tiuman activity was unaffected by it. 
In the realms of politics, religion, literature, and scieriv^e 
not only the tempo but the very direction of life began to 
change. In no branch of human activity was the change 
more radical th^.n in the visual arts: in no century did the 
change take place more swiftly than in the fifteenth : and in 
no city of Europe was the cultural climate more favourable 
to that change than in Florence. 
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In order to reduce this all-embracing phenomenon to its 
simplest terms, one could say that the Renaissance in Italy 
meant two things in particular. It mean first of all the re- 
discovery of Greece and Rome, and that in its turn meant 
not merely the digging up of a few Graeco-Roman statues 
and the discovery of a few Greek and Roman writings. It 
meant the realization that civilization was a continuous 
process stretching back into the past and therefore to be 
visualized as stretching forward with magnificent possi- 
bilities into the future. It gave the Florentines a sense of 
belonging to history, and of being both competitors and 
spiritual descendants of the Athenians. Secondly, the 
Renaissance meant freedom of mind, freedom to gratify 
curiosity about everything under the sun, freedom to ques- 
tion everything old and to invent anything new. It meant 
the habit of asking ‘Why?’ and ‘How?' and the conse- 
quent question .so admirably condensed by America, So 
what?’ 

In a word, the two qualities which gave the Italian 
Renaissance its distinctive flavour were a passionate desire 
for knowledge and a passionate belief in experiment, 
especially the kind of experiment that puts knowledge to, 
the test. And it was the special gift of Florence to be able to 
combine the two in her art and to add to that combination 
a self-conscious and equally passionate pursuit of beauty. 

Knowledge by itself can easily lead to pedantry; experi- 
ment bv itself to mere novelty. The Fiorcruincs balanced 
the two and escaped both pitfalls. Th<^y had the wisdom to 
use both as means and not as ends. If you had asked any of 
them ‘As means to what end?’ they would probably have 
found it diflicult to give a neat answer, but today with our 
bird’s-eye view of the massive accomplishment of the 
Italian Renaissance (the hundred best years oi Florence, 
from 1430 to 1530, phis the hundred and fifty best of 
Veiiic(!, say, 1440 to 1590), we can answxT, ‘To an expres- 
sion of the fullness of life.’ It is one of those grandiose 
ph:ases from which an Englishman instinctively shrinks, 
but tlxc spirit that produced the Colleoni statue, the 
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Dresden Madonna, the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, and the 
Last Supper is too big to take English self-consciousness 
into account It requires grandiose phrases. 

Two factors which made for continuity of tradition during 
the High Renaissance must be mentioned. One was the 
Bottega system whereby each well-known artist in fifteenth- 
century Florence had his owm studio, with apprentices as 
young as ten or twelve years of age who learned the whole 
business of picture-making from grinding colours, pre- 
paring grounds, and transferring cartoons to painting por- 
tions of the master’s pictures. The other was the general 
level of enlightenment among» patrons, who managed, with 
a minimum of interference, to stimulate artistic production 
to. a remarkable degree, both in quantity and quality. A 
list of the princely patrons of the arts in fifteenth-century 
Italy would be a long one, but none of them provided a 
more intelligent or adventurous stimulus to the artists who 
worked under them than the three generations of the Medici 
family - Cosimo, Fiero, and Lorenzo - in Florence, be- 
ween the years 1434 and 1492. It would be roughly true 
to say that while the artists themselves were enlarging their 
means through technical and semi scienlilic research, 
patrons were spurring them on to use these means to new 
and exciting ends. 

It was in the first year of this critical century, and in 
Florence, that young Masaccio had the good fortune to be 
born. 

Brunelleschi in architecture, Donatello in sculpture, and 
Masaccio in painting can be said to initiate a new era in 
the visual aris. In particular, Brunelleschi, by formulating 
the laws of perspective., made it possible for a painter to 
grasp the complex spatial relationships involved in 
picture. Giotto’s intuitive approach to the problem of space 
and the International Gothic refusal to consider ihe prob- 
lem at all at once became obsolete. The painter was given an 
intellectual tool by the aid of which new worlds could be 
conquered. 

It may seem absurd to suggest that the art of painting, 
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which owes so much to the creative imagination, should be 
dependent for its power on the discovery of a mathematical 
formula. The artist of today rightly shuns the tyranny of 
perspective. Matisse was at pains to ignore what Masaccio 
was so anxious to learn. But there is a difterence between 
defying law and being ignorant of its existence. Giotto had 
pushed the empirical method of painting to its furthest 
limit. Masaccio, with the discoveries of optical science at his 
disposal, could not only organize his space with more pre- 
cision and more conviction, but he could bring a new' kind 
of observation to bear on it, for precision begets precision. 
To understand the nature of space leads to a deeper under- 
standing of the objects that occupy .space. Giotto’s figures 
look generalized beside Masaccio’s; his landscapes and 
architectural background are even more so. For the first 
time in the history of painting the Grancacci Chapel fiescoes 
present us with a completely articulated world. 

Science is a tool : genius resides in the hand that uses it. 
Masaccio’s memorable achievement w'ould not have been 
possible without the tools at his disposal, but the ends for 
which he used those tools are his own. His Adam and Eve, 
heroic in their nudity, were not the first beings of their 
kind. Their purely physical counterparts could have been 
matched by any competent Greek sculptor of the generation 
that preceded the age of Praxiteles. What Masaccio did was 
to recapture, after a lapse of centuries, the central belief of 
Hellenic art - that the human body is both noble' and 
beautiful. But no pre-Christian Greek, painter or sculptor, 
could have visualized, as Masaccio did, these two noble 
animals in the grip of an overpow'eri ng human emotion. 
Masaccio fused bivS new grasp of material reality with 
Gif)rto’s sense of expressive gesture. Even more potent is 
that same fusion in the fresco of St Peter Distributing Al?ns, 
As one looks at the mother carrying her child ore feels not 
only that this is how a real mother would behave - Giotto 
could achieve that too - but one experiences oneself the 
weight and bulk of the woman’s body, its perfect balance, 
and the weight and bulk of the child’s body on her arm. 
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One realizes her muscular freedom to swing her head 
round, to shift her weight from one foot to the other siiould 
she wish to do so. 

Again, as after the sudden appearance of Giotto, the 
revolution inaugurated by Masaccio was followed by a 
pause, as though the imaginative equipment of the artists 
who immediately followed Masaccio could not rise to the 
new demands made on them. But this rime the pause was 
shorter: it lasted no more than a decade. The future of 
Florentine painting was now assured, though the first res- 
ponse to Masaccio's challenge came from an artist of a very 
different calibre. 

The most useful way, for once, to cover the period that 
follows will be the conventional one of picking out a few 
major figures and dcvscribing their personal contribution to 
the art of the century. And the easiest way to visualize its 
developments is to picture it as a river system in which many 
tributaries are drawn gradually together, until their 
separate w^aters mix in the achievements of Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and Leonardo. 

Paolo Uccello (1397-1475) has achieved fame as the man 
who worked out and applied to his pictures the principles of 
perspective, already formulated by Brunelleschi and Alberti. 
One almost wishes he had not done so. In his sense of 
decoration he is almost Oriental. In his affectionate love of 
detail and incident he is Gothic. His rather absurd insistence 
on vanishing points does perhaps help him to orgaiiize his 
painting in depth, hut I cannot feel that his painting of the 
‘Rout of San Romano’ in the National Gallery was ever 
conceived in depth. It is surely strange that the man who 
made possible the change from the panel-on-thc-wall to the 
window-cut-in-the-wall belonged so wholeheartedly to li e 
first, though his chief recorded contribution to the science of 
painting was in the direction of the second. Everyone who 
has seen them jiiccumbs to the delightful pageantry and 
heraldry of the three famous battle pieces he painted for ihe 
palace of the Medici, of which the National Gallery's 'Rout 
of San Romano’ is the most familiar, but one can hardly 
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regard them as examples of Renaissance progressiveness. 
The ^vanishing {K)int' on which he so pedantically insists is 
rather the device of a theorist than of a man who wishes to 
insist on the idea of spaciousness. Perhaps we misjudge 
Uccello. His frescoes of the £)eluge, in Florence, now mere 
ghosts of ».heir former selves, may have been nobler works 
than we realize. 

Of Domenico Veneziano (c. 1400-61) even less is known 
than of Uccello. We are told that he had a considerable 
influence on the painting of his generation and that he was 
the master of Piero della Francesca. Wliai little remains of 
his work has a lyrical beauty and a carefree yet studied 
harmonv of design, but in the absence of more evidence 
about him we can regard him as no more than a link in the 
chain of development. Yet, if recent scholarship is to be 
trusted and we can ascribe to him ihc little ‘Judgement of 
Paris’ in the Burrell Collection. Domenico did produce the 
first known example of one of the most typical and fruitful 
themes in Italian Renaissance art, namely the naked human 
body used not as a symbol of shame, as medieval artists - 
and even Masaccio himself - had used it in Crucifixions or 
in telling the story of Adam and Eve, but as a symbol of 
nobility and grace. 

It is not easy for us, who remen.ber vividly the Venuses 
of Botticelli and Titian, the naked athletes of Michelangelo, 
the nymphs and goddesses of Raphael, to realize how com- * 
plc‘te a breakaway from the medieval state of mind was 
n('cessary before such a step could be taken. Here was the 
first frank act of homage to Greek paganism and Greek 
sculpture, and the first indication of how pre-Christian 
mythology was becoming familiar in the minds of the 
fifteenth century Italians. Veneziano’s goddesses are 
slender in form and Gothic in gesture, but they look back 
across the medieval void of abe age of Pericles and forward 
to the age of Rubens. 

After )iim, Andrea del Castagno (c. 1420-57) emerges as a 
figure of great significance and the originator of a new mood 
in painting. It is a mood of stark, fierce, dramatic realism, 
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prophetic of the same kind of harsh drama that was to be 
typical of Spanish painting in a later century. Happiness 
and serenity arc outside his range : his vividness can some- 
times manifest itself as a kind of human agony. 

At this point, as we approach the crucial middle years of 
the cenrury, it is worth pausing to examine the pattern of 
development in North Italian painting that was to lead so 
rapidly to the supreme moment of the High Renaissance in 
the early years of the following century. It was, as we have 
seen, a period of expansion in w'hich the human mind was 
making new discoveries and coming to terms not only wdeh 
the visible world but with the world of ideas. At such a 
moment each new' discovery was bound to bring in its train 
a new technical advance in the art of painting. ‘Progress', 
that t'liisive word, so often falsely cemfused with ‘improve > 
ment'. never had a firmer meaning than in the middle 
years of the fifteenth century- But it must be realized that 
in such a moment two forces are at work. Progress is the 
result not only of new ideas but of new personalities. \\'hcn 
we say that Masaccio was the forerunner of a revolution, 
we are seeing him as a man with a new grasp of the visual 
w'orld which could be passed on and used by his successors. 
But when w^c say that he was the creator of a heroic, digni- 
fied race of men and women we are seeing him as a per- 
sonality with an individual point of view which might 
impress his successors, but could not become part of their 
tradition unlc^ss they happened to share his temperament. 

During the first half of the century, the jjainter’s tradi- 
tion, his stylistic ecjuiprnent, had been perfecting itself with 
unusual rapidity. By 1450 one can say that the Renaissance 
is acutely conscious of its main objectives, as far as painting 
is concerned. It remained for the second half of the centur^ 
to produce the artists who would interpret those main ob- 
jectives in their own way, and use the established tradition 
as a means of expressing their own separate personalities. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century there is no 
lack of such personalities in Northern and Central Italy. 
Within the limits of this brief survey only the most out- 
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Standing can be mentioned. Those that occurred in Venice 
must be reserved for a separate chapter, for Venice from an 
early date had developed a rather different set of emotional 
attitudes from the rest of Italy. And with them may con- 
veniently he grouped Mantegna, to whose influence the 
early Venetians owed so much, and the school of Ferrara, 
which might have developed differently had it not been for 
Mantegna. 

To group artists into schools is perhaps a little pedantic, 
especially at a time when movement between the cities of 
Italy was so free and artists travelled not merely in search 
of commissions but also in order to study and absorb what- 
ever creative work was being done outside their immediate 
environment. Yet it is not unreasonable to group together 
the painters who worked ciiiefly in Florence and mainly 
under the stimulating influence, if not the direct patronage, 
of the Medici family, and to consider as a separate group 
those who came from the gentler countryside of Umbria. 

The earliest of the Florentine group is Fra Filippo Lippi 
(1406-69) who, though fully aware of the significance of 
both Masaccio and Fra Angelico, had neither the austere 
gravity of the former nor the purity of the latter, but intro- 
duced a new and charmingly innocent note into painting 
based on an acute observation of the life and the manners 
that surrounded him. Lippo Lippi was too rr»odest a painter 
to lay claim to anything that could be called a 'discovery*. 
Bur two decades later the brothers Antonio and Piero 
Pollaiuolo (Antonio was bom in 143a, Piero in 1441) did 
make two important contributions to the fruits of Florentine 
research. It is tiot worth while here to attempt to distinguish 
))eiw'een them - indeed they may well have collaborated in 
some of their altarpieccs, and in any case the elder brother 
probably supplied the initiative - but their pictures in- 
variably make one realize what had hitherto been lacking 
in lialian painting, a close observation of the human body 
in movement and a real understanding of landscape. Per- 
haps the two were unconsciously connecred in Antonio*s 
mind, for it is by an emphasis on the muscular ripple of the 
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human body and on the undulations of the countryside that 
he expresses them. In the big Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian 
in the National Gallery the restless convolutions of the Arno 
Valley that stretch away into the background are, as it 
were, a study of Nature’s anatomy, while the strained atti- 
tudes of the archers in the foreground partake of exactly 
the same tense and nervous rhythm. In the Tobias and the 
Angel clothing largely conceals this emphasis on muscle, 
but the tightly-packed folds of the drapery, the angular 
knees and spread fingers of Tobias are repeated in the 
angular convolutions of the path and the winding river in 
the distance. Even the little clouds share tlie same nervous 
agitation. 

Verrocchio (1435-88) is less of a personality and more of 
a craftsman, but we instinctively approach him with con- 
siderable respect, for he was the master of Leonardo and so 
seems to be in closer touch with the High Renaissance than 
other members of the Florentine group. Verrocchio’s was 
the most important workshop in Florence in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Moreover he was an 
eminent sculptor, and his famous equestrian statue of the 
Condottiere, Bartolommeo Colleoni, immediately returns 
to our visual memory when we try to conjure up an image 
of the typical, arrogant, but intelligent Renaissance man. 
Being a sculptor, Verrocchio was certainly more conscious 
of surfaces and the play of light on surfaces than most of His 
contemporaries. FJis meticulously finished paintings, though 
mainly devoid of imaginative appeal, do give us a new' sense 
of the infinitely subtle gradations of light on the curved sur- 
face of a cheek or the back of a hand. It is a small contribu- 
tion, but it is one which Leonardo w'as later to exploit to the 
full and turn into one of the most powerful weapons in the 
painter’s armoury. 

It is Verrocchio’s position in the development of Floren- 
tine art that is significant. Without contributing much to it 
he stands, as it were, at the junction of all the pioneer 
tributarif‘s and prepares the way for his pupil Leonardo. 
Verrocchio has, in a mild degree, the qualities of so many 
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of his predecessors that it is not easy to distinguish his own 
personal quality. It is only by noting what Leonardo got out 
of him that one begins to see what he had in him. 

With Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510) a new and far more 
subtle note appears in Florentine painting - a curiois suave 
melancholy on which, by virtue of his extraordinary control 
of delicately modulated line, Botticelli could play an infi- 
nite number of variations. He was Lippo Lippi’s pupil, and 
by comparing his early work^vith that of his master one can 
easily sec how, with very slight alterations of emphasis, 
naive prose can become sophisticated poetry. 

Botticelli’s temperament is a complex one. Basically he 
belongs to the Gothic, the lyrical side of Italian painting. 
His prototypes are Simone and Gentile da Fal^riano, With 
Giotto and Masaccio he has no connexion. Yet he lived at 
the moment when the influence of the Medici was at its 
height, and he must have been submitted to all the most 
advanced aesthetic and philosophic theories of that highly 
specialized circle of poets and scholars. In liis early Adora- 
tion of the Magi in the Uffizi one sees their portraits with 
old Cosimo de’Medici as the eldest of the Magi kneeling at 
the Virgin’s feet while his grandsons Ix)renzo and Giuliano 
w^ait at the sides. Botticelli’s Virgins have an unearthly, 
complicated wistfulness, and when he was persuaded to 
illustrate pagan themes, his Venus, his Mctcury, his three 
Graces had the same refined sadness as his Virgins. There 
is a curious contradiction in Botticelli’s Christian paganism. 
In one sense he accepts the Mediccan nxonciliation of the 
two attitudes to life, and in another he protests against it. 
All the vigour of spring is in the air, yet that vigour is 
tinged with the sadness of twilight. 

Equally paradoxical is Botticelli’s style. If the quality of 
his vision was archaistic, in that he was not interested in the 
solidity of Masaccio or the scientific researches of his con- 
temporaries into the problem of space in a three- 
dimensional world, his way of Translating his vision into 
paint was more subtle and sophisticated than any of his 
contemporaries, tliereby creating a mood that is peculiarly 
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his own. It combines languor with litheness, voluptuousness 
with purity. In the ‘Birth of Venus', painted for one of the 
country houses of the Medici, Botticelli could quote the 
Roman Medici Venus almost line for line in his painting 
of the nude goddess, yet, by the strangely attenuated 
modulations of his line, he could turn her into a madonna 
as virginal as Duccio's. Botticelli, working in the midst of a 
group of innovators in the science of picture making, was 
himself no innovator, yet in giving a Christian twist to a 
world that was rapidly becoming more pagan he bestowed 
upon the word ‘Renaissance’ a richer meaning. 

After the death of I^renzo he fell under the puritan spell 
of Savonarola. His latest work has a languishing mysticism 
(see Plate 9) that suggests a Gothic epilogue rather than a 
prelude to the greatest moment in the history of art. 

Botticelli and Ghirlandajo (1449-94) have left us 
records of Florentine life and thought in the late fifteenth 
century in much the same way that Gainsborough and 
Reynolds recorded the cultural atmosphere of England in 
the eighteenth. Ghirlandajo, incapable of Botticelli's lithe 
lyricism, left behind him a solid body of respectable hut 
uninspired prose. The two worked n^gether on the Sistine 
Chapel frescoes where today the compelling ceiling by 
Michelangelo distracts our attention so completely that we 
hardly notice the diFerence between them. But Gliirlandajo 
is not to be despised. He was an excellent craftsman, a safe, 
even sometimes an inventive organi/cr of pictures. He is 
eclipsed merely because he happened to live in an age pro- 
lific in personalities more interesting and asserti\e than his 
own. 

The last two members of our group of Florentines are 
Piero di Cosimo (1462-1521) and E^ilippo's son, Filippino 
Lippi (1457-1504). The latter was, by a happily sym- 
metrical chance, Botticelli's pupil just as Botticelli had been 
a pupil of F’ilippino's father. Filippino’s talent was not great 
enough to benefit from the example of his master. He could 
imitate and even exaggerate Botticelli's wonderful linear 
arabesque and he could catch a litde of his wistfulness, but 
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the vein of elusive poetry was not there. The most unex- 
pected of his achievements was to complete the unfinished 
frescoes of Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel. The task, for 
a painter so difEerent in temperament, must surely have been 
uncongenial, yet he managed it with surprising success. 
Piero di Cosimo, on the other hand, was a far more con- 
vinced pagan than Botticelli, even though a tender, 
whimsical pathos that runs through much of his work makes 
his paganism far from optimistic. The National Gallery’s 
Death of Procris is one of the most poignant expressions of 
his uneven art. 


Meanwhile, nourished on the soil of Umbria to the South, 
another group of painters wa., maturing. Gentler and, with 
one exception, less adventurous than their Florentine con- 
temporaries, they made, none the less, their own contribu- 
tion to the pattern of Renaissance an. And when one 
remembers that Raphael was himself an Umbrian and that 
his youthful paintings are hardly distinguishable from those 
of his master and fellow^ Umbrian, Perugino, it becomes 
clear that theirs was by no means an unimportant con- 
tribution. 

The one truly adventurous spirit among them is, of 
course, Piero della Francesca (? 1416-92). Piero has become 
for us, during the last few decades, one of the best-loved 
painters of the fifteentli century. His serene, classic austerity, 
bis love of the static and the statuesque, his sclf-disciplinc - 
the product of a mind that w'orked on a basis of mathe- 
matics - his cool, ashen colour, and his renunciation of 
evcTv emotional overtone that could be called romantic en- 
dear him to the present generation. Piero, we feel, is our 
painter. His every effect is calculated and deliberate. With 
him we need not be on our guard against the insidious 
attack of false sentiment, graceful rhythms, flowing lines, 
wistful expressions, patterned meadows. Piero, we feel, is to 
be trusted as all classic art is to be trusted, to appeal to us 
through our feeling for pure form. 
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Curiously enough, though we first hear of him in Florence 
as Domenico Vencziano’s assistant, Florence never claimed 
him as her own. Perhaps his characteristic mood was too 
lacking in exuberance and enthusiasm to please the 
Florentine patron. In the National Gallery his Baptism and 
his Nativity (see Plate 8) stand out among the pictures by 
his contemporaries by virtue of their cool clarity and their 
imperturbability. But to see him at his sustained best one 
must go to the Church of San Francesco in Arezzo, where 
the great series of frescoes of the legend of the Holy Cross 
fills the walls of the Sanctuary. It is one of the most compell- 
ing interiors in Central Italy, for it seems to ask the specta- 
tor not merely to enjoy it but to study it. These aloof designs 
seem reluctant to yield up their secret. Their meaning is 
completely divorced from their subject-matter. In their 
presence one hardly remembers to ask : *What story is Piero 
endeavouring to tell?’ Indeed, regarded as narrative 
they are baffling, for Piero seems to have been as care- 
less and disorderly in the telling of a story as he was 
careful and meticulous in organizing its purely formal 
expression. 

Once in the scries, in Constantine^ s Dream, he tackles a 
problem that had never been attempted before in Italian 
art, the portrayal of a nocturnal scene with artificial light 
cutting across the sf>lid form. But even here, and even des- 
pite the angel in one corner who tries in vain to break the 
hypnotic trance of the immobile guards and the sleeping 
emperor, the effect is not of a romantic night-piece but of a 
deep, silent solemnity. The same solemn quietude broods 
over the figures in the altarpicce in the Brcra, Milan, wdiere 
the Madonna sits enthroned among saints and the Duke of 
Urbino kneels before her. An egg, suspended above her 
head, seems like a concentrated symbol of Piero’s desire to 
give us the principle of life imprisoned in a mathematical 
solid. It was his last picture. Having completed it he ceased 
to paint and devoted the last years of his life to the com- 
position of mathematical treatises. 

Piero is the most restrained, the least dramatic, and tlie 
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least romantic of all Italian Renaissance painters, but in 
many ways the profoundest. At the present moment 
fashionable taste, following an instinct for purity, has trans- 
ferred its allegiance from Botticelli to Piero. Fashionable 
taste, which is always to be suspected, but never to be des- 
pised, sees in Piero’s science and in the intense seriousness 
with which he worked out the spatial relationships between 
the component parts of his pictures a firmer basis for 
painting than the lyrical exquisitencss of Botticelli. 

Piero’s pupils, Mellozzo da Forli and Luca Signorelli, in- 
herited none of this magical serenity. Perspective and the 
careful organization of spatial relationships were obviously 
aa obsession with Melozzo da Forli, but Piero’s suspended 
animation has disappeared. In fact, no other artist of the 
time, despite Piero’s influence among his Umbrian country- 
men, attempted to catch the mood which makes him so 
precious to us. 

vSignorelli (c. 1447-1523), in the chief works of his 
maturity, the frescoes in the Cathedral of Orvieto, owes 
even les’ to the influence of his master. These highly 
organized masses of figures must have been inspired, one 
would think, by the example of Antonio Pollaiuolo, who 
was surely the temperamental antithesis of Piero. The 
human body in action is their main theme, but, unlike the 
pictures of Pollaiuolo, simply constructed despite their 
emphatic detail, the Orvieto frescoes attempt a vast 
organization, uncomfortably crowded and tumultuous. 
Nothing quite so ambitious in the way of massing and 
grouping had been attempted before. But Signorelli had 
evidently set himself a problem that he could not quite 
solve. His groups are restless. They do not cohere. What 
Signorelli failed to do at Orvieto, Raphael did triumph- 
antly a few years later in the Stanze of the Vatican. Yet 
perhaps Signorelli, by his courage in tackling the problem, 
opened Raphael's eyes to the possibilities of a new solution. 

Perugino (c. 1445-1523) and Pinturicchio (1454-1513) are 
the central types erf Umbrian painting. Gentle, soft, and 
wonderfully efficient, they have neither the power nor the 
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inventiveness of their Florentine contemporaries. In 
Perugino's busy studio the main elements of Umbrian 
painting were canalized and given permanent form. Every- 
thing Perugino painted is permeated by a sweetness that 
would be cloying if it were not for the perfect balance of his 
rather invertebrate figures, the serene harmony of their 
backgrounds, the gentle landscapes, and the pale, luminous 
skies against which they pose. Perugino, too, was sum- 
moned to Rome to w'ork on the lower frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. He was the ideal artist for such a commission. 
Whereas the more vigorous and inventive painters who were 
wwking side by side with him became timid and de- 
vitalized by the responsibility of the commission. Perugino 
remained himself and calmly filled ilie spaces with his 
perfectly controlled sentiment. 

Perhaps it is the destiny of gentle, unambitious artists 
with a confident but limited creative imagination and 
accomplished craftsmanship to be the masters of great men. 
Probably they are the type of men whose teaching is more 
inspiring than their work. Verrocchio was Leonardo’s 
master, Michelangelo studied for a brief period in the 
Bottega of Ghirlandajo, Raphael was so apt a pupil of 
Perugino that his first pictures are only remarkable because 
they add a new touch of perfection to something that, in its 
mild way, was already perfect. It may be no coincidence 
that just before the astonishing outburst of the High Renais- 
sance in Florence there were so many admirable bur not 
particularly inspired artists to prepare the way for what was 
to come. In 1490 no one would have suspected that Leo- 
nardo was about to create a new world and that twenty 
years later the sixteenth century would usher in a new era 
in the history of painting. In 1490 a critical obseiver might 
have been forgiven for thinking that the vitality and the 
adventurous spirit of the fifteenth century had to all intents 
and purposes exhausted itself. Botticelli, devoting the last 
years of his life to strained mysticism, Filippino Lippi 
playing with lively arabesques, Ghirlandajo and Pinturic- 
chio producing accomplished academic frescoes full of 
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interest but devoid of passion, Signorelli attempting some- 
thing that, until the advent of Raphael, might have been 
considered impossible, Perugino refining on his own sad 
sweetness - all this has the appearance of a tired peroration. 
Yet far from being so it turned out to be the moment of 
preparation for a nev/ and larger set of adventures. 
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CHAPTER ir 


Italian Sculpture of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries 


During the two centuries that elapsed between the ap- 
pearance of Giotto’s mature style and the point we have 
now reached in our story, sculpture had been developing 
side by side with painting, though not with quite the same 
steady course. It progressed rather in a series of discon- 
nected outbursts, wdiich is a little surprising when one 
remembers how vivid a stimulus was given to Renaissance 
painting by what the Italian artists knew of Graeco-Roman 
sculpture. 

In studying the work of the early Renaissance sculptors 
it is important to remember that they at least liad Ix^fore 
their eyes tangible examples of the very work they admired, 
whereas the painters, anxious thougl) they were to link 
themselves with the Graeco-Roman past, had no models of 
Greek or Roman painting to refei to, (hotto had to con- 
struct his own foundations. Nicola Pisano (c. i220“-t.\ 1278) 
had the good luck to have foundations ready for him to 
build on. 

Those same foundations - a few Graeco-Roinan sar- 
cophagi lying in the Canipo Santo at Pisa, and perhaps a 
superficial knowledge of the great triumphal arches in Rome 
itself - had been available throughout the Dark Ages and 
the Middle Ages, What is noteworthy about the appearance 
of Nicola Pisano’s sculpture is that the Graeco-Roman 
prototypes from w hich it cjuite obviously derives had, for all 
their availability for so many centuries, lost the power to 
vStiraulate the imagination of the artists who saw' them. The 
art of sculpture had never been discontinued. Plenty of 
Romanesque sculpture had been produced throughout the 
Middle Age ^ in Italy, though its counterpart in France had 
been much finer. What Nicola Pisano di covered was not 
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the physical existence of a Roman sarcophagus or two but 
the fact that suddenly it had achieved a new significance. 
There could be no more remarkable proof of the dawn of 
the Renaissance point of view than Nicola’s first high relief 
carvings in the pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, completed 
six years before Giotto was born, or those in the pulpit of 
Siena Cathedral, carved while Giotto was in his cradle. 
There is no lack of technical accomplishment, nothing 
primitive or hesitant in his work. Beyond a slight tendency 
to an overcrowding of the forms, and, of course, the 
Christian subject matter, the carvings themselves might 
easily look to the casual eye like products of Imperial Rome. 
The Madonna of the Nativity is a Roman matron, the Magi 
are bearded Olympians. Nicola himself, one might guess, 
must have been a Roman Rip Van Winkle who had fallen 
into a coma in the days of Diocletian and having been 
awakened in the mid ihirrcenth century, had instantly set to 
work in a style that liad been dead for nearly a thousand 
years. 

There is something a little unnatural about this sudden 
appearance of a set of riiature classic mannerisms at the 
dawn of a new era just when one wcmld expect to find 
hesitancy and immaturity, and it is almost a relief to find 
Nicola’s son, Giovanni Pisano, evolving a more vivid, a 
more restless, a more Gothic style than his father. 

(bovanni (c. 1250- c. 1320) w^as certainly a greater, though 
not a more accomplished sciilj>tor than Nicola. It is in his 
work - especially on the pulpit in the Church of Sr Andrea 
in Pistoia, of 1298, and that a: Pisa, finished in 1310 - that 
we begin to see the true Renaissance yeast at work. These 
arc not ihirtcenth century versions of Roman carving but 
attempts to give formal expression to the new questing 
spirit. On the Pistoia pulpit are Sibyls that have no Roman 
cou:uerparts. Their gestures and atritudes are full of 
dramatic tension. They arc troubled, nervous, anxious 
creatures, and it is from them that, tw^o centuries later, 
Michelangelo was to extract the kind of meaning that he 
poured into his own Sistinc Chapel Sibyls. 
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One Can do no more than refer briefly to the sculptors 
who fill the gap between Giovanni Pisano, the first great 
figure in Italian sculpture, and the second, Donatello, bom 
more than a century later. Andrea Pisano worked with 
Giotto on the reliefs for the Campanile of the Florentine 
Cathedral, and later executed the first of the famous series 
of three bronze doors for the Cathedral Baptistery. They 
show how the spirit of Gothic was steadily infiltrating across 
the Alps into Northern Italy and replacing the heavier 
Roman forms of eighty years earlier. Andrea still belongs to 
the fourteenth century. Jacopo della Quercia, born about 
1367, is the first Italian scuI])tor of whom it can be said that 
he understood the full meaning of the Italian Renaissance, 
and used the human figure neither as a vehicle for restless 
Gothic energy nor for static Classic nobility, but for deeper 
spiritual meanings. One sees him at his best in the great 
scries of reliefs that surround the main doors of the Church 
of San Petronio in Bologna (sec Plate 16). Here was a man 
w'ho could conceive, in carved low relief, figures as solid and 
expressive as those of Masaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacri 
Chapel which were being executed at precisely the same 
moment. In some cases, one can compare the approach of 
the two artists to the same subject and note how^ similar, 
for example, is their conception of the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve. There is the same mastery of the naked liiiman 
body for narrative purposes, the same grandeur of rhythm, 
the same preference for gestures that are expensive rather 
than graceful, Michelangelo, who visited Bologna at the age 
of nineteen must have seen this great seiics of carvings, and 
remembered theni when he came to design his Adam and 
Eve frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, torn a year or two \ilcr, devoted 
almost the whole of his long working life to rhe making of 
the famous second and third pairs of bronze doors for the 
Baptistery. They are marvels of craftvsmanship, and the low 
relief treatment of landscape and architectural backgrounds 
in the thiid pair is skilful and ingenious, but the unfailing 
suave flow of drapery in Ghiberti’s figure s becomes a little 
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tiresome. In the second pair of doors the narrative panels 
are contained within Gothic quatrcfoils, similar in shape to 
those of Andrea Pisano cast ninety years earlier, but more 
crowded in composition. In the third pair, begun in 1427 
and finished in 1452, the advancing classic tide had swept 
away the outward forms of Gothicism. The quatrcfoils are 
replaced by square panels, and the treatment - as though a 
rectangle meant for Ghiberti, a picture - becomes in- 
geniously but almost embarrassingly pictorial. Rarely have 
the frontiers of painting and sculpture approached each 
other so nearly as in these ten Old Testament narratives. To 
Ghiberti’s contemporaries these tours de force of low relief 
in bronze were astonishing. They still are; yet they reveal 
an ingenious rather than a creative mind. 

Luca della Robbia (1400-82) and his nephew Andrea 
are names that evoke - like ‘Wedgwood’ - a factory 
nu'thod rather than an artistic style. They call to mind 
those charming littie works in glazed terra cotta which 
Luca invented as a cheap substitute for marble and which 
Andrea exploited in the adoraide little putti of the Ospedale 
degli Innocenti in Florence. The method had the advantage 
of being both colourful and weatherproof. But by far the 
finest single w'ork done by Luca is h’s first, the marble reliefs 
in the Cantoria of the Ckithedral in Florence, finished in 
1438. Photography and their wonderfully fluent charm 
have made them hackneyed, but charm is the least of their 
virtues. The carvings of boy musicians and child dancers 
have an almost Hellenic purity : yet they reveal a wonder- 
fully (d^servant eye for the behaviour and gestures of 
adolescence and they are enlivened by touches of quiet 
humour. 

Ghiberti and the della Robbia family perfected and 
polished the Flc^rentinc tradition in the fifteenth century. 
Drnatello (1386-1466) enlarged and enriched it, giving it a 
new impetus and opening up possibilities never hitherto 
attempted or envisaged in sculpture. 

The (juesting genius of Donatello led him in many direc- 
tions and established him, both for his contemporaries and 
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for all time, as the dominant sculptor of his century. Dke 
Luca della Robbia, he fused Hellenic grandeur with 
northern naturalism. But to this fusion of opposites he added 
the unique force of his own creative imagination which 
could produce, at one moment the stylish elegance of the 
boy David, casually resting his foot on the severed head of 
Goliath (the first free-standing nude figure since Classical 
times), the undergraduate arrogance of the young St 
George, the dignity of the seated St John, in wliich Michel- 
angelo found the inspiration for his Moses, the Rodinesque 
naturalism of the ‘Zuccone’ ~ a bald-headed beggar turned 
Old Testament prophet - on the Campanile, the animated, 
ungainly dance of children of the Cathedral Cantoria (exe- 
cuted only two years after Luca della Robbia's) the 
equestrian statue of Gattamelaia in Padua, the prototype of 
all Renaissance equestrian statues, and by common con- 
sent, the grandest, and finally those low relief narrative 
bronzes done for the high altar of St Anthony's Church in 
Padua. 

These marvellously inventive works could he described 
as the archtypes of all expressionism in narrative art. The 
suave Hellenic ihy thins of Ghiberti have been abandoned 
as useless for Donatello’s purposes, and in their place wc find 
a new nervous energy, a new dynamism. Ail kinds <d' rest- 
less, momentary gestures add to the emotional intensity of 
the story to be told. Compared with these crowded and 
daring experiments Ghiberti's attempts at picriircsqueness 
on the Baptistery doois are sadly lacking in vitality and 
imagination, 

Donatello rowen. above his contemporaries. Yet some of 
them were far from negligible. 'I'hc carvings of Agosrino di 
Duccio (1418-90) have the same kind of flowing arabesque 
of line and something of the same wistful delicacy as the 
paintings of Botticelli, He is a minor poet of sculpture, but 
he left a memorable mark on the interior of the famous 
Tempio Malatestiana at Rimini, which owes more than half 
its loveliness to his great series of gentle, pagan carvings 
round the walls. Desiderio of Scttignai^ reverted to the 
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charm of della Robbia but added to it an exquisite refine- 
ment. Verrocchio (i 435 ~®^) worked on an ampler scale but 
in the same gracious Florentine mood of ‘Classical Gothic' 
that only Donatello had been able to transcend. As a crafts- 
man, a painter, a sculptor, and as the master of Leonardo, 
Verrocchio is the acknowledged type of the all-round 
Florentine artist, content to refine on his inheritance rather 
than to widen its scope; yet he left behind him one superb 
sculptural conception - his last work, which he did not live 
to see as we can see it now - the bronze statue of Bartolom- 
meo Collconi astride his horse, on the high pedestal in the 
Piazza of SS Giovanni e Paolo in Venice. Doubtless, but for 
Donatello’s Gattemelata it would not have been as nobly 
impressive as it is. But doubtless, also, Donatello himself was 
inspired by the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius which 
he had vSeen when he visited Rome in 1432. Verrocchio’s 
'Colk'oni’ is the best loved of all Renaissance equestrian 
statues. More obviously dramatic in mood than Donatello’s, 
less dignified in its vStately forward movement, it seems to 
belong more closely to the age that produced it. It sums up 
wiili a minimum of exaggeration that self-conscious arro- 
gance that we associate with the Italian princelings of the 
late fifteenth century. 

Lhis account of the Italian sculptors who laid the 
foundations for the High Renaissance is necessarily brief. It 
was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Northern 
Italy that the larger cities were taking shape; architecture 
flourished and sculptors were more closely linked with 
architects than they are today. It is not surprising that the 
beginnings of a recognizably Italian style arc to be found in 
sculpture a little earlier than in painting. Nor is it surprising 
that aftcT the first Pisan outburst, the great sculptors of Italy 
were almost all Florentines. The keen Florentine mind had 
a natuial bias towards formal and structural problems, 
which could find their solution as easily in sculpture as in 
painting. Added to which was the proximity of stone and 
marble quarries without which a regiona; school of sculp- 
ture cannot easily flourish. 
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And, just as in painting, it was Florence that paved the 
way for the High Renaissance, so equally, Florentine sculp- 
tors made it almost inevitable that the highest peak of the 
High Renaissance should be occupied by the one artist who 
was both sculptor and painter. Michelangelo owed, per- 
haps, more to Donatello and Jacopo della Quercia than he 
did to Masaccio and Pollaiuolo. 
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The High Renaissance in Tuscany and Central Italy 


What is known as the High Renaissance is easy to recog- 
nize but impossible to define. In the last chapter but one, 
w'e followed a steep path. Effort and ingenuity, invention 
and courage, the spirit of research and exploration are in- 
volved at almost ev^Ty point in the upward progress. But 
never for a moment can the conviction have been absent 
from the mountaineers w'ho were engaged on the difficult 
upward journey that something was being achieved that 
could confidently be described as ‘progress'. If there is a 
definable cliffeiencc between the second half of the fifteenth 
century and the first half of the sixteenth it consists in this: 
thai the idea of progress yields to the idea of arrival. Tiie 
difficulty of the aseent begins to diminish: the obstacles 
with which it is beset become less numerous and less 
formick l)le:tlie gradient beet mes easier, the path smoother: 
civilization after its long stmggle reaches a high plateau 
wuth a gentler climate and more luxuriant foliage. Whereas 
on the nicmntainsidc one met with energetic, vivid, agile 
creatures, the plateau is inhabited by giants - men of great 
power, graceful in their movements, cayuble of a kind of 
effortless perfection in all that they perform. Their gestures 
are slower but ampler and more generous. The prizes of 
victorv, painfiillv carried up the mountainside by their 
les.s(-i' brethren, arc laid at dieir feet, but never trifled with, 
for they are wise giants and they knijw well enough how 
dearly those prizes were won and how preciously they must 
be guarded. 

Some such image is I think, necessary if one is to iinder- 
st.-'iid rather than to define the Eligh Renaissance in Italy. 
If is, at least, an image involving physical appearances and 
rhythmic movements, both of which have their exact 
counterparts in painting. Consider, for example, how 
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Pollaiuolo envisages the young Tobias setting out on his 
journey. Tobias, with his angular knees, eager expression, 
jaunty hat, and quick movements, is surely a syrnlx)! of 
^progress’. Compare him with a corresponding figure pro- 
duceil by any of the great men about the end of the first 
decade of the sixteenth century - say, the seated Apollo who 
dominates Raphaers Parnassus, or the same artist’s figure of 
Galatea setting forth on her sea-borne shell with her atten- 
dants. She, surely, has all the more leisurely attributes of 
‘arrival’, a slower tempo, a less eager, less angular l:H>dy. 
The interval between the two is less than forty years ~ a 
remarkably short time if one is watching a whole civiliza- 
tion on its journey from adolescence to maturity. 

The transition, as far as the arts of painting and sculpture 
in Tuscany and Central Italy were concerned, was brought 
about by three great men, Leonardo da V’^inci, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo. 

Leonardo himself (1452-1519) seems more like the 
idealized creation of a romantic historical no\elist than a 
human being. He sums up the spirit of the High Renaissance 
almost too completely. The Leonardtv legend is tou well 
known to need elaboration here. The endless incpiisitive- 
ness, the ceaseless experiment, the toireiii ol creative ideas, 
so few of which came to maturity, the incredible energy ihat 
always seemed on the point of achieving so much, bur left 
so little behind, and vet stamped rliar lirth* with an un- 
forgettable flavuiir ~ all this is excellent material for legend. 
What is so strange in him is the mingling of relentless 
scientific curiosity on the one hand vviih mystical ronianti- 
cism on the other. The combination seems unnatural. It is 
as though one v^ere to admire the Parthenon for its classic 
severity of line and proportion, and then, on entering it, 
find it filled with the glowing Gothic mystery of durreenth- 
century stained glass. If Leonardo’s life were not so com- 
pletely documented, I have no doubt that theorists would 
have attempted to prove that he was nor one persem hut two, 
and that the hand that painted the Gioconda was not the 
same that wrote the NTotebooks. 
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However, it is with Leonardo the painter and sculptor 
that this book is concerned, and though from his paintings 
one can guess at a massive intellect one could hardly 
deduce the empirical scientist and inventor. 

He was trained, as has Ken said, in the studio of 
Verrocchio and the first hint of his genius can be seen in 
Verrocchio’s 'Baptism’. On the left of the painting two 
angels kneel, and a reliable tradition tells us that the left- 
hand angel was painted by Leonardo, then a youth of 
twenty or less. The two heads seem to confront each other 
across the hounda^-y that separates the fifteenth century 
from the High Renaissance, and though the picture was 
painted no later than 1472, it is prophetic. Verrocchio’s 
angel, youthful, practical, robiisSi, gazes in astonishment at 
his companion’s face in which the new spirit seems to be 
dawning, gentler, more graceful, more troubled yet more 
serene. 

In a famous letter of self -recommendation to the Duke of 
Milan, Ixonardo lists his qualifications, mainly as a military 
engineer and an architect and town-planner, but adds, 
almos. by way of postscript, that he was also skilled as a 
musician, a sculptor, and a painter. It is hardly surprising 
tliat a man so versatile should have left behind compara- 
ti\cly few finished masterpieces of painting and no major 
achievements in sculpture* that a mind so teeming with 
ideas should have produced so many fascinating drawings 
covering the whole field of his researches, both scientific and 
artistic: that so restless an experimenter should have made 
a few' unsuccessful expt'riments, the most unfortunate of 
whicli, from our point of dew% was his experiment with a 
new type of medium in the ‘Last Supper’ at Milan w^hich 
began to disintegrate during his lifetime: or that a genius 
charged with such intensity of feeling should have made of 
each of his few finished masterpieces something un- 
forgettable. 

Leonardo’s very completeness as a man makes him 
baffling and unsatisfactory as an artist. The painting of 
pictures was an activity from which he was too easily 
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distracted, and even when he laid everything else aside in 
order to produce a masterpiece, he became so conscious of 
the infinite number of alternative solutions to the particular 
problem, that we arc left more often than not, with an un- 
finished work of art and a hundred preparatory sketches. 
To reach a final solution was, one would think, positively 
distasteful to him. His path is littered with ideas that point 
to a destination he never quite reached, yet the few' master- 
pieces he achieved are so eloquent of the new spirit in art 
that they are sufficient in themselves to place him as the 
first giant of the Tuscan High Renaissance. He left behind 
a set of stimulating blue prints. It was reserved for Michel- 
angelo and Raphael to make them incarnate. Yet even they 
could not explore all their jx)ssibilities. For them man w'as 
the centre and measure of the universe. For Leonardo, man 
was only an incident in a universe he was never tired of 
trying to understand. The lakes and \ alleys and mountain 
ranges behind the Mona Lisa anticipate by iliree centuries 
the later watercolours of Turner. In an earlier chapter (see 
p. 5 qj I have already spoken of the ‘Last Supper' and of 
how^ it marked a climax in picture-construction. It is the 
supreme example of the ‘classic’ side of High Renaissance 
art, just as the 'Virgin of the Rocks^ and the ‘Mona lisa’ 
represent its romantic v^ide. 

It was inevitable that a personality as powerful and as 
complex as I^'oriard t should leave Ixiiind him a school of 
imitators and disciples who copied his mannerisms hut could 
not inherit his vitality. Most of them were Milanese. One 
recognizes their w'ork at once, for the soft gradations of light 
md the sweet half -smile for which the ‘Virgin of the Rocks’ 
and the ‘Mona Lisa’ are famous, are not difficult to imitate, 

Boltraffio,So]ario, Arnhrogio da Predis, and others form an 
undistinguished band of pupil-imitators, of whom the only 
irtist to achieve a deserved rcputaiion was Bt rnarchno Luini. 
Luini's ainliitious frescoes are vvorkrn.inlike bur rarely 
nemorable, hut his little Madonna and Child panels have 
1 gentle serenity that ensures their popularity. Cbying they 
nay be in rheir sweetness, but they are perfect of their kind. 
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Another painter who, at the outset of his career, was 
deeply affected by the Leonardesque softness and mystery 
was Antonio Bazzi, better known by his nickname, Sodoma. 
His imaginative power raised him well above the level of 
Leonardo's other followers, and when he moved to Rome 
and came into contact with Raphael’s classicism, he added 
to his earlier style a certain impressive grandeur. His figure 
of Saint Sebastian in the Pitti Palace in Florence is an un- 
forgettable conception, and his scenes from the life of 
Alexander, in the Farnesina in Rome, reconstructed from 
Lucian’s text, include at least one - The Marriage of 
Alexander and Roxana’ -- that is memorable. 

No two characters could be more different or less sym- 
pathetic to each other than Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564). Ix*onardo was uni- 
versal and diffuse in his quest: Michelangelo passionately 
narrow and single-minded. Leonardo’s desire was to under- 
stand : Michelangelo’s to create. Leonardo’s unwillingness 
lo finish his paintings was the result of a feeling that a 
painting was in itself too specific, too final a statement of 
his int .ntions, to satisfy him : Michelangelo was equally un- 
walling to consider painting his major occupation, but only 
betaiise painting was for him neither specific nor final 
enough, h’or him the more physically tangible medium of 
scul{)ture was the idea) means of expression. Leonardo w\as 
a man beset hv doubt who, had he lived in the nineteenth 
century, would surely have been a Darwinian agnostic: 
Michelangelo was deeply religious, though his Christianity 
was inevitably coloured by the nco-PIatorism of the 
Medictan circle into which as a buy he was for a short time 
absorbed. Both men were writers. Leonardo incessantly 
jotted flown descriptions of his speculations and experi- 
ments, Miclielangelo was a poet whose sonnets are reflective, 
emotional, and tinged with regret that sometimes intensifies 
j^^self into a kind of despair. 

There is a rare type of artist on wiiom the very law's of 
art vseem to impose intolerable restrictions - who always 
vseems to be endeavouring to express something more than 
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his medium is capable of expressing. Such men do not occur 
often. One’s admiration of them is always mingled with a 
slight sense of discomfort. When Beethoven manages to 
condense into his late quartets something that is beyond 
even the capacity of a full orchestra it seems as if the 
boundaries of music itself were being overstepped. Not be- 
cause Beethoven fails as a musician, but because music itself 
is too small to contain him. The means at his disposal are 
inadequate for the end in view. In the same w-^ay Shakes- 
peare’s emotional pressure does, at times, strain the capacity 
of language to breaking point. For Michelangelo neitlier 
marble nor paint was quite adequate for his needs. Among 
painters he is the exact opposite of, say, Velasquez, whose 
greatness depends on his recognition of the capacity of 
paint and his wizardry in handling it. 

Michelangelo w^as a passionate specialist, interested like 
Pollaiuolo almost exclusively in the male human body. 
Like Beethoven, who chose to make four stringed instru- 
ments the vehicle of his profoundest inventions, Michel- 
angelo chose to make the human body express everything 
he had to say. His figures inhabit no planet. Such references 
to landscape as his narrative compels him to make, like the 
tree in the Garden of Eden, are mere stage properties. Fhe 
race of men he created resides in the bleak mountains of 
the moon. No particular quality of light falls on them, no 
air surrounds them They have no cinironrnent. They e.vist 
in their own right. Michelangelo began w’here Pollaiuolo 
left off. Or rather Michelangelo used the human body as an 
empty vessel to pour himself into, whereas to Poliaitiolo it 
was a piece of machinery interesting only as an admiral)k‘ 
example of engineering. 

For all its complex architectural cohesion the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling, whicli Michelangelo completed in 1512, is 
essentially a collection of significant single figures or pairs 
of figures. 'Fhc Thirteen Men in Leonardo's ‘Last Supper’ 
are bound together by a continuous thread of drama and 
design; each is inseparable from its neighbour. Not .so the 
Sistine Chapd figures. Each one (see Plate ii) is a self- 
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contained invention with a gesture and a mood of its own. 
If the gesture is more rhetorical than in any previous Re- 
naissance painting, the mood is always intense enough to 
justify the rhetoric and even to make it inevitable. 

Never did an artist set out with a more limited set of 
objectives, and never did an artist make more astonishing 
use of them. The immense curved ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel “ an area of over 600 square yards - which he com- 
pleted in the four years from 1508 to 1512, and the huge ‘Last 
Judgement* on the end wall of the chapel painted thirty 
years later, sum up the whole of Michelangefo’s message. It 
is the most powerful single creative effort ever made by an 
artist. Only Giotto’s frescoes in the interior of the Arena 
Chapel in Padua, painted exactly two centuries earlier, and 
Tintoretto’s cycle of paintingvS in the Scuola of San Rocco in 
Venice, started sixty years later, can be compared with it as 
artistic units governed by a single creative impulse. 

The ceiling, boldly divided into panels in a scheme of 
painted architectural cornices and mouldings, has a double 
puiposc - firstly to tell the story of the beginnings of the 
world, die creation of Adam and Eve, the Fall, the expul- 
sion. and the Flood : secondly to glorify man as a creature of 
infinite nobility, beauty, and power. It is in this second 
aspect tliai the word ‘arriv.aP, as applied to the High 
Renaissance, first takes on its full meaning. The general 
arrangement of the ceiling is too familiac to need detailed 
description. The central panels in which the story of the 
Book of Genesis is told are contained within a painted cor- 
nice that runs horizontally along the length of the chapel 
and is intersected by pilasters and ribs that cut across it 
from side to side. On each intersection of cornice and 
pilaster is seated a nude ‘athlete’ ~ a young man of perfect 
physicjue in an attitude in which rhythmic grace and power 
are combined as never before. 

But despite the Sistine Chapel. Michelangelo was at 
heart not a painter, but a sculptor. In fact, each one of the 
Sistine Chapel athletes, Sibyls, and prophets (sec Plate 11 a) 
is a statue manqu 6 . What has been said of his paintings is 
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even more true of his carving, and it would be meaningless, 
in any account of his career, to attempt to separate the 
painter from the sculptor. The four figures that flank the 
seated statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano dc'Medici in the 
New Sacristy of San Ix)renzo in Florence are the most typi- 
cal examples of his genius. They are not merely human 
bodies in effectively semi-rccumhent poses, as they would 
have been had they been carved by an Athenian of the Peri- 
clean age. They are unforgettable expressionist interpreta- 
tions of Day and Night, Dawn and Dusk, A modern sculptor 
would tackle the same problem by abandoning anatomical 
accuracy (see Plate 32, a and b). Michelangelo’s surprising 
achievement is to have drawn upon a profound knowledge 
of anatomy and turned it to expressionist purposes. 

His last great work, the Entombment group in the 
cathedral of Florence, contains the whole of his extra- 
ordinary genius - his absolute command of the human 
figure as a vessel for the most profound emotional content. 
The noble virility of his early work has not been abandoned, 
but with it ha.s been fused a pathos, a resignation, and a 
restraint that are only found in the work of extreme old age. 
Yet, despite Michelangelo’s own conviction that he was 
primarily a sculptor and despite his avowed reluctance to 
undertake the Sistine Chapel ceiling, fresco painting re- 
leased a side of his genius that would never have been sus- 
pected had he confined himself to sculpture. When he 
fashioned his images in the Sistine Chapel of the Almighty 
at work on the creation of the world, hovering over the face 
of the waters and traii'imitting the vital print iple to the first 
created man with an outstretched forefinger, he was doing 
in paint something that could never have hem done in 
marble. No cc^nceivahle organization of solid three- 
dimensional form could have suggested tlu* lonely, Omni* 
potent Figure at work in the immensity (jf the void. Marble 
would have chained Michelangelo to the earth’s surface. 

Raphael was born eight years after Michelangelo. He 
died at the age of thirty-seven, sixteen years before Michel- 
angelo began work on the T..ast Judgement’. Not until the 
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turn of the century did anything he painted come within, 
the orbit of the High Renaissance. For the purpose of this 
chapter, therefore, he had only twenty years in which to 
produce the paintings by which we know him best. Yet 
during those twenty years he created a series of masterpieces 
which one is tempted to describe as ‘perfect'. It is a word 
one never thinks of applying to Lef)nardo or to Michel- 
angelo, for perfection is hardly compatible with the idea of 
Leonardesque mystery or Michclangelesquc* terrihilita. 

Raphael arrived in Florence from his native Umbria at 
the critical moment, the year 1504, when Leonardo and 
Michelangelo were both at work on the cartoons they had 
been commissioned to prepare for the Florentine Signoria 
The cartoons themselves have disappeared, though we know 
something about their appearance from copies. The frescoes 
which w^ere to have been based on them were never com 
pleied. Michelangelo was soon to be summoned to Rome tc 
w^ork in the Sistinc Chapel, and Leonardo was to take his 
departure for Milan. Florence was no longer the magnei 
that it had been during the sixty years of Medici rule 
Lorenzv> the Magnificent Lad died in 1492. Rome was 
henceforth the city to which artists mu'^t gravitate if thc^ 
were to produce on a grand scale. But in that crucial yeai 
the three great men of the Tuscan High Renaissance w^en 
in Florence, and for Raphael, the brilliant young provin 
cial, the effect of his journey was decisive. Had he n rnainec 
in Umbria under the gentle but hardly stimulating influence 
of Penigino he might have become no more chan the out 
standing master of a minor school of painters. Had he gon< 
straight to Rome his mind tvould nor vci have been pre 
parcel for the magnitude of the tasks he would have to un 
dertakc there. The Florentine interlude was essential. Fo 
Raphael's gift consisted in an acute sensitivity 10 his artisti- 
environment - a response so immediate and so w^holchearte< 
that it amounted to something very near to genius. Ahead 
in his Umbrian days he had painted pictures in the manne 
of Perugino w hich wx*re well beyond the range of Perugin 
himself (see Plate 13), so faultless is his sense of spacinj 
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SO unerring his feeling for balance and design. Raphael 
provides us with perhaps the only example in history of a 
pupil outstripping his master without transforming him by 
the addition of his own greater, more potent personality. 

The Florentine interlude was a necessary preparation for 
the splendour of Raphaers Roman achievement. In 
Florence he absorbed some of the spirit of his two great 
contemporaries, though he had neither the intellect of the 
one nor the dynamism of the other. But by a strange 
alchemv that has no parallel in the history of art, he 
managed to incorpr)rate something from both of them into 
his own style without becoming a plagiarist. In Rome, in 
the Papal apartments of the Vatican which are called 
Raphaers Starize he developed his own extraordinary 
pow'ers to the full and in doing so produced the fine flower 
of High Renaissance painting in Italy. He is the perfect 
example of the all-round artist, never hinting at the un- 
attainable, never overwhelming us with power, but posses- 
sing a miraculous golden clarity anti using it on tasks that 
required almost superhuman powers ol concentration and 
organization. The perfect achievement of the High Renais- 
sance is not the Sistine Chapel ceiling bui the ‘Parnassus' or 
‘The School of Athens’. In both of them Raphael pays 
homage to the pre-Cliristian past: they are the final, un- 
answerable statement of the classic point of view in which 
all the formal elements of the design have been so clearly 
organized and so closely knit that the laasulr scctns both 
effortless and inevitable. Compared with them even the 
organization of Leonardo’s ‘L.ist Supper’ is child’s play. 
The* motive of recession is smooth and steady from fore- 
ground to middle distance, the masses of figures are l)roken 
up into groups of convenient size, each group coherent 
within itself, each group related to its adjacent tiroups, each 
figure individualized not only in physical type hut by the 
invention of a characteristic gesture that makes it memor- 
able in its own right and yet preserves a generalized nobility 
of form throughout. 

The Stan'ze frescoes occupied Raphael for seven years. 
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They are the central achievement not only of his own life 
but of the art of Italy at its moment of most perfect balance 
- die first decade of the sixteenth century His last picture, 
‘The 1 ransfiguration’, raises a sudden doubt Raphael too, 
ap<istle of perfection though he is, cannot remain on the 
summit He too must press on In The Transfiguration’ the 
rhetoric of Michelangelo and the twilight of Leonardo be- 
come exiggerattd caricatures The picture maiks the end 
of the High Renaissance m Central Italy Raphael’s con- 
Uinpoiarv, Anclrta del Sarto has much of his grace but 
littk of his inevirabdity Raphael’s pupil, Giulio Romano, 
c in catch enough of inspiration from his master to eoniirme 
foi a while carefully treading in his fexitsieps, then he grows 
tie nv handed and the flight \ulgarity creeps in that is 
b( iind to kill uliate^cr strives for perfection Aftei Raphael, 
M innensm with all us pitfalls and ixeessec lies m wait for 
the Itilian painter alnie^st evervwheic The moment of 
pel feet on has passed not merely because the artist of pei- 
fcetion lias died in his ihiri\ 'f tenth year hut because 
jK liectujii of iL u I'lud c uj onl\ I ist toi a nioniein R iphacl’s 
f inious Dn srk n \1 idoniu - j e rhaps the best loved of all his 
cif uions Ins an inevUibihtv itnt l>elongs not onl\ te» an 
e''ee[>nonal utist bm to an ixeepuond mom< nt in history, 
fn e^stnee u is no moic ilim m umleim of elements m- 
vennd l)^ Peiiigmo and Mielieiange lo ^et the pease and 
bdinec of the eenti d figiin is se) sinvt uid inevitable that 
one J(»rg( t*> u n built up of seeeindhand puts. 


At wli ueser [)oii t in the stor> ot painting one titmpls to 
inrrKluee CoricLgio (i 4 e; 4 -i lie se.nis inappiopnate - 
an illogical nitnidt i in a logual '.Lcpicnce Yet he cannot be 
Ignored Ce rtainly he misses gre iiness, but so aLo do many 
ai isrs mentioned in these piges who none the less made 
nnpeirtatit eontnbutums to the ait of then time They 
contribute lo the plot of the stor\ Corieggio eloes not His 
cjualuRs - and rlicy are remarkable - arc not those of 
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Italian Renaissance art. Neither the virility and intellect of 
Tuscany nor the sensuous glow of Venice can be found in his 
paintings. What he had in abundance was a quality that 
hardly belongs to the art of the sixteenth century at all, but 
which is typical of die eighteenth, namely a seductive 
charm. Florence disco\ered the nobility of the human body, 
Venice its opulence. Correggio ignored both and substituted 
for them a frankly sensuous glamour, which he achieved 
partly by a wonderful sensitive handling of light, partly 
by a complete refusal to attempt the monumental and 
partly by a personal feeling for femininity to which the only 
parallel is to be found in French painting of the c'ighteenth 
centurv. In fact, to explain Correggio, one must sec him 
not as a Renaissance artist who missed the true giandf*ur of 
the period in which he lived but an Italian Bonchei, born, 
luckily, two cental les too cailv and into a tradition that 
could not be tempted, as Bouchei was tempted, to turn 
charm into triviality. 

Correggio worked in compaiativc isolation in Parma. 
Two centuries later, at Versailles, he would have been a 
superb boudoir artist As it was be was employed on 
frescoes in tlie Cathedral of Parma where the religious 
themes imposed on him compelled him to temper charm 
w'ith dignify. 


There are moments in the developinc'nt of art wlun the 
air is full of pionnse and each new aehit verne iit '.eeins like* 
a srep[)ing stone to desirable but unattainable ends Sudi a 
period was iiiaiigu ired by Masaccio, and it continnc'd, 
w'ith ail ever cpiickening renifx), throughout the fifteenth 
century During those fiuitful years problem after piobltin 
had been solved by individual Florentines and (Vntral 
Italians, until the time seemed to be ripe for a grand 
synthesis of all the separate solutions. 

Then* an* other moments in which the end has suddenly 
been reached and the way to further progre.ss is barred. 
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Raphael, Leonardo, and Michelangelo between them pro- 
duced such an impasse in Florence The perfection of 
Raphael could not be further perfected, though Fra 
Bartolommeo made an attempt to do so and Andrea del 
Sarto half-heartedly tried to add to Raphael’s suavity a 
note of drama The intellectual side o% Leonardo was 
inimitable, but his romantic side could be reduced to a 
formula Leonardo’s rockbound, subaqueous gloom and 
particularly the famous faraway smile became mannerisms 
that certain MilaiKse artists adopted only to find that they 
led nowhere Michel ingelo was e\en moie obstructive to 
development Rhetoric is the most dangerous of all modes 
oi expression, only passionate sincerity can justify it With- 
out sincerity it becomes a mere bundle of easily imitated 
rn nnensms Michelane:clo’s imitatois interesting though 
tlu V m ly be to students of Florentine Mannerism w^re i set 
ol dwarfish thieves who recklessly borrowed his ei mt’s »obe, 
ind collapsed under its weight riorentme painting ended 
suddenly in meaningless posturings, after a hundred of the 
most creative year'* that art has ever known 


E I S -i 
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CHAPTER 13 

Padua, Ferrara, and Venice 


w 

While Florentine art was exhausting itselt by the very 
splendour of its own achievement, the Venetians were ex- 
ploring a new set of pictorial possibilities. 

At these moments when development pauses because 
possibilities seem to hd\t been exhausted in a gneii direc- 
tion, the new impetus usually comes through what a 
mathem<itician would call an enlargement of the biackei. 
The idea contained m the formula a f h is not quite the 
same as that contained in (a-f h). It has already been seen 
that the Egyptian lormiila for 'head’ was '<yc plus profile’, 
and that there was no \alid reason against combining the 
front %iew' of an eye with a side view of a fate. The Egyptian 
had not put a biarkci around the eye-plus-prohle formula. 
In ^hc same way the Florentines, who had pushed the 
science <»f picture organization to its fulkst limits, had not 
yet armed at the stage of bracketing that science with the 
science of coIoji This is what the Vent nans dul, and by 
doing so opened up a new set of pos^ihihrits. 'Fo a Florentine 
of 14S0 a piciuie was composed <>{ shapt plu^ colour , lo a 
Venetian of 1^20 it vsas sliijx; fused with colour I'o tin 
Florentine, colour, however harmonious, was a qualitv to 
be added to design. To the Venetian it was inseparable 
from design. To the Florentine it was an aitiibutc of the ob- 
ject to which it belonged: a red dress or green tree wore 
patches of red and ^leen confined within the boundaries of 
those objects. The Venetians thought of coloui as a rpjality 
without which the dress or the tree ctmld hardly be said to 
exist. It permeated everything and flowed acioss cori tours 
like light: it caressed each object likt air. The structund 
unity of Florentine painting gave piace to the chrc'matic 
unity of Venetian. It is not by accident that the best period 
ot Venetian art produced no great sculptors. 
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It IS in the paintings of Giovanni BeUini (1430-1516) that 
this new quality is first seen, but before following the pattern 
of Bellini’s long career it will be necessary to focus our atten- 
tion on the city of Padua m the middle years of the fifteenth 
century, when Mantegna was the dominant artistic in- 
fluence and the Bellini family, Giovanni jnd his brother 
Gentile, looked to him for guidance 

Padua - then, as now, a centre of humanistic studies - 
must have provided a congenial background for the pre- 
cocious young artist At the Academy of Squarcione - a 
medioerity among painters but e\idently a stern and effi- 
cient teacher - Mantegna learned his craftsmanship In the 
cultuial air of th( eity he acquired an almost fanatical 
reverence for the legendary power and mijcsty of ancient 
R< me Through the remains of Roman architecture and 
seulprure whieh Mantegni studied assiduously, he w^as en- 
abled to icconstruct m his mind a \ivid picture of the great 
pre Christian past, and in his painting 11 emerged as a world 
of immense and uncompromising powei His forms are 
hard and sculptural They have the same metallic intensity 
as those of Ardiea del Cast gno but they arc more finely 
and even more scientifically constructed There is a rather 
fiighicnmg eftect of ruthlessncss bch nd Mantegna’s 
siatuesqm nobility Yet his world ts nol altogether i woild 
of isol.iud sculptural human beings They move in spaee 
through ind against equally solid and intense landscapes or 
irchucctural sittings which in their turn arc stin against 
bird blue skies and carved white clouds The space is air- 
less, and a toirid relentless light pours down on the objects 
in It 

In the rrcmUcmi Chapel of Padin he painted the story 
of the mariyrdom of St James destroyed, alas m the 
Second World War In Mantua he filled the little Said degli 
Sposi 111 the palace of the Gon/igas with frcscoc^ of the 
(I n/igi fimily, and on the ceiling he painted the first 
trompe-Vaii worms eve view, the eirliest experiment in a 
method later peifeeted by Coniggio and Tiepolo Yet des- 
pite the metallic intensity that never deserted him, his 
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harshness was softened by a rather childlike love of detail. 
Festoons of fruit and flowers soften the edges of his archi- 
tecture, birds and rabbits add a touch of life to his arid 
landscapes. 

This was the man with whom Giovanni Bellini came into 
contact during his formative years, and who so deeply im- 
pressed the Ferrarese artist Cosimo Tiira when he visited 
Padua that he returned to Ferrara impregnated wdth the 
same passion for metallic austerity and set the tone in 
Ferrarese painting for half a century. 

The three central personalities in the Ferrarese school are 
Cosimo Tura, Francesco del Cossa, and Ercole Roberii. 
Tura had none of Mantegna’s Roman grandeur, but out of 
his sculptural hardness he developed a tortured and ssome- 
times grotesque fantasy. Mantegna’s love of fanciful decora- 
tion developed into a spiky elaboration of decorative detail. 
There is more than a hint of decadence in Tura’s painting. 
He made the same use of Mantegna that, in his ^mailer v^ay, 
Bc’ardsley made of Burnc Jones, tvsisting and intensifying 
and adding a note of grotesque pain. But the greatest com- 
bined achievement of the Ferrarese painters is the delight- 
ful set of frescoes in the Schifanoia palace in Ferrara. Here 
is a gayer note, inspired no doubt by the sporting spirir of 
the Ferrarese court, whose Duke had somethiiag oi the same 
temperament as the typical English country squire. The 
love of an open-air life, the carefree, pastr^ral joy depkred 
on the walls of the great hall by Cossa has no taint of 
decadence. 

The latest of the group of Ferraicsc painters, Dosso Dossi, 
though he belongs to a later generation that has absorbed 
some of the softness and grace of the sixteenth century and 
the later Venetian love of embowered landscape, still retains 
the metallic quality of his predecessors as well as their 
elaborate fantasy. In the well-known ‘Circe’ of the Villa 
Borghese his style is seen at its most fully developed. 
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Giovanni Bellini’s sister, Niccolosia, had married Man- 
tegna; the two artists were exactly the same age. From the 
very beginning Giovanni was completely dominated by the 
power and austerity of Mantegna. Yet even in his early 
works there is a note of gentleness and pathos that reveals 
the difference between the two contemporaries. The dif- 
ference was to increase throughout Bellini’s life until, at the 
end of it, no one could have guessed at the harsh discipline 
of his youth- For Giovanni was to lay the foundations of all 
that wuh musical, sensuoms, and glowing in later Venetian 
art. 

Back in Venice, (hovanni moved slowly towards the point 
where light and colour become paramount ingredients in 
his art His pupils, Giorgione and Titian, seized on the new 
discovery, gradually relaxing their linear tension and their 
structural ssense, and replacing them by a set of glowing 
haimoni(‘s that h.id their origin in light rather than colour. 
Florentine colour liad never been timid; it was, at its best, as 
intense as anything the Venetians could achieve but it did 
not ladiate or burn. Titian’s colour is often almost subdued, 
Tintoretto's gloomy, Veront »e's muffled, bur Titian’s greys 
and dull purples lia\(' more fire in them than Fra Angelico’s 
icimilions and pale ultramarines. In fact Titian set his foot 
on the road that led directly to ninc'teenth-ccntury Impres- 
sionism in tliat he did not paint the thing-as-he-knew-it, but 
the thing-as-he-saw-it. A green hillside can be purple if it 
is in the sliadow, a brown field scailet if it is seen ai sunset, 
'fiiian did not push his researches anything like as far as the 
Fn IK h impressionists, but in all his paintings there is a 
sensuous pervasion of light that tics all the parts together 
in a closer relationship than they e\cT had before, and in 
particular bindi the figures and the landscape into a single 
harmony. 

LandsScape had not yet reached tlic point where it could 
e''dsr in its own right without the justification ot figures, but 
Wnetian landscape fused itself intimately with the figures, 
whereas in Florcmtine painting it was seldom more than a 
ihc^atrc backcloth. The extreme example of this Venetian 
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fusion is Giorgione's Tempest', that enigmatic masterpiece 
which can be classified neither as a landscape in which the 
foreground figures arc disturbingly important nor as a 
figure painting in which the landscape plays an unusually 
dominant part. It is in this picture that one first notices a 
new method of composition which was later to become the 
landscape painter’s favourite system. The normal Florentine 
painting is based on the pyramid, the picture piled up more 
or less symmetrically round a central mass. Giorgione's pic- 
ture has no central mass: on the contrary, its centre is a gap 
through which the eye is invited to pass in order to penetrate 
into the further recesses of the landscape. 

A change of mood runs parallel to th(‘ change of method. 
A languor creeps in and an opulence that bear witness to a 
more worldly view- of life. In Giorgione’s ‘Fete Champetre' 
the young men and maidens arc no longer alert and eager- 
eyed. They arc creatures of leisures enjoyijig the summer 
afternoon; and though this, again, is an extreme case, the 
same glowing languor runs through much of the later work 
of Giovanni Bellini, the whole of Giorgione, and a high 
percentage of Titian. 

It was Gio\annj Bellini who laid the foundations for the 
whole of this remarkable change of mood and method. I'he 
triple climax of Florentine painting had been prepared for 
by a dozen artists of rht* fifteenth century, each of whom had 
contributed to the cumulative heritage of lx‘ona.^'do, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael. The pattern of devel(‘pment 
in Venetian art was difTcrent. In Venice the climax was 
prepared for hv one man ' it was from (Giovanni that his tw^o 
famous pupils, Giorgione and Titian, drew almost every- 
thing that w’e think of as being typically Venetian. Yet 
though Giovanni prepared the ground for his successors, 
he did so very gradually, developing slowly and steadily, 
pushing his researches a little further each year in his long 
career, intensifying the inner glow and adding to it a lyric 
note that w'as to be fully developed by Giorgione. 

x\n early landmark in this long progress is the ‘Stig- 
matization cf St Francis' (Frick Collection, New York) 
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where the saint steps out from his grotto into a landscape 
full of light and air and lifts his eyes to the sun. Bellini 
always liked to place his saints and Madonnas in an open- 
air setting, and as he grew older the landscapes became 
warmer, more golden, more habitable. One of his favourite 
motives was the Pieta - the dead Christ with angels or 
saints - and even when he was frankly under Mantegna's 
influence, these pictures have a degree of pathos of which 
Mantegna was incapable. In his middle years he painted 
a series of little pagan allegories (now in the Venetian 
Accademia), fanciful, steeped in lyric poetry, the earliest 
examples of the kind of painting in which Venice later 
specialized - the poesia - the picture in which the precise 
meaning of the subject-matter hardly seems to count: in 
which the dreamlike pagan mood is everything. Towards 
the end of his life this pagan note became more resonant 
till it reached its climax in ‘The Feast of the Gods' painted 
in 1513 for Alfonso d’Fste, Duke of Ferrara This, pci haps, 
is the Venetian ans\»er to Raphael’s ‘Parnassus’. It rustic, 
pastoral, Dionysian, and it makes Raphaeks fresco, for all 
its pictorial ^ciencc and its noble grandeur, look a little 
cold and iiidnufactured by contrast. Bdlim’s Olympians are 
g/theicd together on a summer e\cning in the wooded 
hlnteilancl of the Vcneio. Raphael’s Parnassians exhibit 
theinsel\es in front of beautifullv painted sccneiy. 

These are the expressions of Giovanni s poetic imagina- 
tion. But throughout his life he continued to paint formal 
altai pieces -- the Virgin enthroned with attendant saints in 
an archiuctural setting, glowing witli gold mosaic in a 
subdued golden light. Each time he tackled the hackneyed 
theme he produced a new variation on it, and each time the 
Madonna herself achieves a new and rendcier femininity. 
For the c contrast hetwc‘en Tuscan thought and philosophy 
and Venetian poetiy and music is accompanied hy an 
coually significant contrast between Tuscan virility anel the 
Venetian worship of the feminine ideal. The ‘St Job’ altar- 
piece now in the Wmetian Accademia, is a typical example 
of his big altarpieces. It was painted in his prime at die age 
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of fifty So solemn is it m its general effect that the sensuous 
Venetian dements in it are hardly perceptible, but they 
are there The Madonna and her companions sttm to be 
listening to the music action is suspended taken in isola- 
tion, the three lute playing angels bclou the throne are 
among the most typically Venetian incidents m (>io\anni’8 
oeuvre 

None of Gio\anni Bellini’s contemporaries possessed 
either his nobility or his poetry They were excellent, con 
servdtive pnnicis craftsmen of a high order upholders bur 
not cicators of the \enttian tradition Carlo Cnvdli - the 
oldest of them - was mannered elegant, ind precious 
Vittore CaipiLCio is the most lovable he is best known lor 
the colouiful and animated pigtanm of his senes of paint 
mgs of the legend of bt Ursula whuh contiins one sur- 
prising picture I he \ ision of St Ursula Hue for once, 
Carpaccio achie\cs a note of magical cjiiict iruimacv tint 
neither be himself ever repeated nor an> orhei Vuietun 
e^cr achieved Orlier \ eiietian p imtcis contcm[K)r tr> with 
Giovanni Bellini - Basiiti Montigni Cim i of Coneghano 
- piuduced chaiming but unimportant vanitions on the 
Vene ti in the me 

By the time tfut Giorgione and Titiin is voung nun 
hid entered the Belhni srudio is ippruiriets, tin Venetiin 
tradition hid been rirmlv estibhshed 1 hen t isk wi to 
assimilate ihit tradition and like it to its logic d conclusion, 
and each of them did so m his own w iv 

Giorgione w is one of the trigic voung men of irt idc 
Schubert ind Kc its viiio duel >oung h( cause ih< itckIs hire 
anticlimax Gioigione would certainly hi'e developed hid 
he lived but he eo^ Id ncvir in later life have cic uid un 
thing that so perfectly combined worldhness with purity is 
the small but pitcious hindful of printings by which be is 
best known, and the rather more numerous piuurcs whose 
authenticity is hotly disputed bv an histoiians In his 
painting he seems to embrace pleasuie fcirlcsdy, and yet it 
It pleasure purged of every trace of gios^ncss by the pastoral 
swet tne ssof his landscapes and the lyrical grace of hisfiguies 
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Common to them all is a mood that we have learned 
to call the Giorgionesque. It is a mood often achieved in 
poetry, seldom in painting. It is as though his pictures had 
shed their 'meaning* and taken on an incaniatory power 
instead. We do not 'examine* Giorgione's paintings or look 
to them for narrative content. We submit to them and let 
them work their will on us as they did on his contemporaries, 
to such an extent that during his own lifetime his fame 
eclipsed that of Titian. What Giorgione added to the main- 
stream of Venetian painting was something that exactly 
satissfied the Venetian appetite for the lyrical and musical 
side of art. The famous Castelfranco Madonna - painted 
lor the little town in which he w'as horn - is quite formal 
and unadventurous in design, yet it has the unmistakeahle 
iniiospcctivc, brooding quality we associate with him. The 
Ternpesta’, hLs first authentic work, is like che quiet music 
of a song whose words arc too enigmatic to survive analysis. 
The two figures in the foreground are lost in their own 
thoughts and pay no attention to each other. The landscape 
between them is part of thedr day-dream. ‘The Sleeping 
Venus', naked though she is, has no erotic overtones. Her 
long, smooth limbs belong to Nature, not to Mankind. The 
‘Fete Champetre’ in the I^u\rc is more robust, but even 
here the picture’s subject is the expectant pause before 
music is heard on a summer’^ afternoon. 

'fhere exist plenty of Giorgionesque pictures painted in or 
near X'cnice in the early years of tht sixteenth centurv vdiose 
authorship will probably ne\ci he decided. They are the 
inevitable sequel to a new personal di^co^c^y. The only 
artist who need he mcntioued as a follower of Giorgione 
is Titian himself who, in the years immediately following 
Giorgione’s death in 1 510, painted one or two masterpieces 
in the same idyllic vein, of which the most fam nis is 'Sacred 
and l^rofane Love’. Titian had not (fiorgione s aristocracy, 
b^.t his stature was greater snll. He lived to be an old man, 
and his vast output is uneven in quality; the best of it is 
stamped not by aristocracy, but by energetic nobility. 
There is less refinement but more big-heartedness in it than 
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in Giorgione’s. As he grew older his knowledge of the play 
of light grew more and more profound; he saw his world 
less and less in terms of contour and more and more in terms 
of shimmering surface, and his style grew broader and more 
impressionist. His imagination was seldom of the highest 
order. It is only rarely that he can bring one face to face 
with the tense moment when all emotional threads seem to 
be tied together. He did achieve it once or twice, as in the 
‘Entombment' in the Ix)uvre, but such pictures are ex- 
ceptional. It is the whole glowing corpus of his work that 
counts, not the isolated masterpiece. 

Titian w^as probably, but not certainly, born in 1477 in 
the village of Cadore high up in a Dolomite valley. Some 
authorities arc reluctant to accept this date, presumably 
because the year of his death, 1576. is known and it seems 
impossible that any artist should be in full possession of his 
creative faculties in his ninety ninth year. At least it is cer- 
tain that ho died a very old man. and that, as though he 
knew' that he had no need for precocity, he matured late. 
He was apfirenticed first U/ the mosaicist Zuccato, then to 
Gentile Bellini, and afterwards to his brother Giovanni. 
M'hile Giorgione’s talents were ripening Titian’s st‘cm to 
have remained latent. It is only after Giorgione’s death, in 
his early youth, that Titian begins to develoj). ‘Sacred anrl 
Profane Love’ is full of Giorgione’s spirit - an enig- 

matic idyll with a meaning that each .spectator must extract 
for himself. Yet it could not be by Giorgiont'. It is loo 
accomplished, too pmfessional, too serenely beautiful, and 
at the same time it misses tliat ultimate haunted mystery 
that baffles us in the best of Giorgione. It is u picture painted 
under a temporary .spell, as ih(jugh the painter iiad bet‘n 
trying to prove that he could, for once, produce a porva as 
potent as anything of Giorgione’s, but built on more 
classical lines. 

He was thirty-eight years old when he painted it. At that 
age Raphael had finished his life’s w'ork. Titian had sixty 
years of productive life ahead of him. During those sixty 
years he de /eloped as steadily as had Giovanni Ikllini in 
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the preceding generation. To examine that development 
more than cursorily would occupy far too much space in 
this short outline. To enumerate the major lyorks in each 
phase of his career would take even more. The reader must 
take it for granted that Titian was the most truly profes- 
sional artist in the history of painting, with the possible ex- 
ception of Velasquez and Rembrandt, that by the end of his 
life he had explored most of the possibilities of which oil 
painting is capable, and that he had proved himself a master 
of every kind of subject, including portraiture, poesie, reli- 
gious paintings, iia^ratives, formal altarpieces, sumptuous 
allegories, pagan mythologies, and of every mood, ranging 
from dreamy lyricism, through blithe erotic paganism, 
dignified nobility, full-blooded rhetoric, dramatic action to, 
i.i the end, tragic resignation. He had certain limitations, 
the limitations that must accompany such robust strength. 
But it there Is one man whose influence as a master of the 
full range of expression in pigment has been felt by almost 
v\cry European artist of note, it is Titian, d'hc heroic 
CJhristiari emrgy of the Frari ‘Assumption' and the heroic 
pagan energy of the 'Bacchus and Ariadne' in the National 
Gallery are typical of his middle years. 

d'hen conn s, with ripcTiing age, a new’ drama - the drama 
of light, in which contours Icjsc diemsclves and colour be- 
comes less brilliant but more \ihrant, A mysterious pro- 
fundity per\ades both tltc religious and the pagan pictures 
of his later vears. Among the latter one could single otit the 
‘Rape of Europa\ v\ild and abandoned in composition; 
among the former, his last tragic picture, the ‘Pieta', left 
iinhnished at his deatli in 1576. in which colour itself has 
almost been replaced by fitful light, and light has become 
the l)ro()ding expres'^ion of an old man's final dream. 

Of Titian's minor contemporaries and followers little 
nee^^ls to be said, Palma Vecchio added a touch of opulence 
' nd a softer roundness to the Venetian interpretation of 
womanhood, and occasionally, as in ‘Jacob and Rachel’, 
painted a full-scale poetic idyll, softer and less heroic than 
anything by Titian, but full of space and warmth and the 
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full glow of Venetian colour. Jacopo Bassano introduced a 
rustic note into those idyllic outdoor scenes, religious or 
pagan, that the Venetians loved. With Savoldo the grand 
poetic rhythms begin to run dry. He is a true Venetian in 
his choice of subject and his delight in colour, but he speaks 
in prose where his predecessors spoke verse. The most 
interesting and individual of Titian's con tern [x>raries is 
Lorenzo Lotto who, though Venetian by birth, broke away 
from Venice and the strong local influences which might 
have robbed him of his own strange pcrscmality, and painted 
in Rome, in Bergamo, and in Treviso. 

He is a haunted artist. There is little of the Venetian's 
frank acceptance of the joy of life, and none of their in- 
herent grandeur in his work. A sadness, an unease, seems to 
transpose all his pictures from the major to the minor key, 
and when he is dramatic, as he can often be, it is an anxious, 
strained, interior drama in which he specializes. F.ven his 
portraits often strike a slightly smi*-ter note. 

When Titian died his fame had become leg(‘ndary. not 
only in his native Venice, but throughout Kurope, The 
old man, who for nearly three-ejuarters of a century had 
dominated the art of his time, had surely taken its secret 
with him to the gra\e. To his admirers it must ha\c seemed 
that this WMs the end of the Venetian school, the tinhrokim 
cycle of development that had sti etched from the bright, 
youthful pictures of Giovanni Bellini to the dark tragedj of 
a century later. 

Yet one more giant, Veronese, was to provide a final 
climax to Venetian suinj»tuousness and invent a still more 
elaborate pageantry. And an even more iiery giiiius, Tin 
toretto, was to rnak'* a new set of discoveries and open 
up a dynamic world that had ncvir been adiimf)! r’ed 
before in Venetian painting but which, none the less, 
become recognizably Venetian in Tintoretto's hrnds. 


Paolo Veronese (1528-88), a native of Verona, came to 
Venice in his tw'cnty-seventh year, and there practised his 
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delectable art for the rest of his life. What he achieved 
during the busy thirty-three years in his adopted city, was 
someAing that Venice had been waiting for since the dis- 
appearance of Carpaccio - a joyous expression of the colour 
and pageantry of Venetian life at its gayest and its most 
ceremonious. Veronese’s temperament is like that of 
Carpaccio in that he loved the urban settings of fine archi- 
tecture with pageantry in the foreground. Since Carpaccio’s 
day a new spirit had been introduced into painting, a more 
decorous ceremonial, a more luxurious way of life, larger 
gestures, richer robe*',, a franker sensuousness. But, allowing 
for the changing tempo of life, Veronese is Carpaccio rein- 
carnate. No one has ever painted grander festal scenes or 
more colourful mythologies. Like Carpaccio he was incap- 
able of deep emotion; pathos or tragedy were distasteful 
to him. Like Carpaccio he was an exquisite colourist. Gold 
and silver, amethyst and coral, peacock blue and olive green 
sing in his pi< lures. On the ceilings of the Ducal Palace 
he provided sumptuous allegories, and in the little ante- 
room that leads to the Hall of the Collegio is his version 
of the story of the 'Rape of Europa’ - gracious, care- 
free, and exquisite, a prophecy of eighteenth-century 
make-believe, which only reveals its superficiality when 
compared with Titian’s version of the same theme. His 
greatest achievemenr in the Ducal Palace is the huge 
'Apotheosis of Venice’ (see Plate 15) on the ceiling of 
the Hall of the (irand Council - the most stylish and the 
proudest piece of large-scale rhetoric in a city devoted to 
rhetoric. 

in Chapter 4 I attempted to describe the meaning of 
‘baroque’ - that enlargement of the bracket to include the 
whole of visual experience which occurred about the begin- 
ning of rhe seventeenth century. In Tintoretto (1518-94) 
one is getting very near to it. Far more than Titian he is a 
Jmk between the Classic and the Baroque Age. In him both 
light and colour are almost independent of structure. 
Tintoretto will lx)ldly throw a whole group of figures into 
deep shadowy or allow the light to pick out and isolate a 
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hand or knee. His composition no longer follows the con- 
tours, but builds itself up in masses of tone and colour. He 
breaks away from the Renaissance system of symmetry and 
frontality and permits himself to paint a Crucifixion from 
the side or to visualize a Last Supper in which the table is 
seen in diagonal perspective. He anticipates Rubens in his 
tumultuous rhythms and Rembiandt in his preoccupation 
with light. 

Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto because his father was 
a dyer, was apprenticed as a boy to Titian, but was expelled 
from his studio after ten days owing to Titian’s jealousy, 
according to the account of Ridolfi, his earliest biogiapher. 
The incident is significant, sinct it left Tintoretto without a 
master in an age when studio apprenticesliip was almost 
essential to a young artist's career 

The young man at once set about teaching himself, in- 
venting new devices for training himself as a painter, using 
small figures of clay arranged in arrificiailv-lit settings hkc 
model theatres The result is immediately visible even in his 
earliest work, in which a sense of deep space combined with 
surprisingly diamatic e(fcct> of light open up a new set 
of pictorial possibilities Bur apart fiom these ^lno^allons, 
Tintoretto’s d\nrmic character, his passion lor figures in 
movement, and the furious speed at which he worked 
introduce a new and turbulent note into Venetian painting. 
His pictures arc no longer the carclullv ariangcd talileaux 
of High Renaissance tradition. The spectaior is, a^ it were, 
dragged into the ihick of the action like an c yt witness The 
essence of Tintontto is to be found at the Scuola of San 
Rocco in Venice which contains what is pn^jably th(* largest 
collection of works by one artist in any single building; and 
a prearranged iconographical scheme runs through the 
whole senes the eflcct of the three great rooms is one of im- 
mense cumulative power. At first sight the rhetoric, the 
dark and passionate seriousness and the violent movement 
arc almost uncomfortably overpowering, bur behind the 
turbulence is an unusual depth of feeling and an under- 
standing of the narrative content. The great ‘Crucifixion' 
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of San Rocco is crowded with action and incident on a 
Shakespearean scale and of a Shakespearean kind Each of 
the New Testament narratnes expresses the state of mind 
of a man who has projected himself imaginatively into the 
story of the Gospels and relived it in his own terms The 
‘Annunciation* in the Lower Hall of the Scuola is an un- 
forgettable conception Ihe angel Gabriel arrives at full 
speed, flying through the door at the head of a crowd of 
attendant angels, while the Virgin leans backwaids under 
the impact of the hery, an home messengers Equally inven- 
n\e and equally free i from the bonds of tradition are the 
dark ‘Agony in the Garden the ‘Temptation* with us 
Miltonic figuK of Satin and the ‘Flight into Egypt’ in a 
landscape that is outstanding e\en in this city of potential 
lar dscapes 

Iintorerto was not always a painter of d^rk turbulence 
Tht four alkgoius of \ enice in thi Ducal Pihce arc among 
the most optinnsiu and radiant of Venetian mythologies 
As piinrings oi the iUide figuic even Titian never surpassed 
dicm Ihe Bacchus and Ariadne’ is pcrhips the most 
memoKtble picture iii the long line ot Venetian poeste. 


So ends the* sucitssuin of giants in Venctun punting It 
would b< is 1 utile to discuss whether Venice or Fioience 
jiroduecd the greater masterpieces as to discuss whether 
re I'.em or instinct is the moit peium arbiter in human 
all urs One fietor - a techiiieal one - mikes \ v,netmi ait 
seem closer to oui own thin 1 lorennnt naiiith the change- 
ovti from teinpc’-a to oil is the noimal medium tor paint. 
Love of surf lecs as opposed to love oi eontoui was dejubtless 
a Venctiin chaiacte nstic, and the oil medium encouraged 
the development ot that side of the artists vision Perhaps 
pi^renec would have lejccted oil pamtmg as unsuitable 
to her needs or perhaps slic would have* adopted it but 
igneired its peissibihties, or perhaps, had it been adopted 
eailier, it would have levolutionizcd hiorentme painting, 
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Such speculations are vain. The two schools are distinct 
both in outlook and in technique. Florence had always been 
a city of philosophers and intellectuals, Venice of poets and 
musicians, and her lyric genius overflowed into her art. But 
there was another deciding factor in the difference between 
the two cities. Florence never had the same kind of civic 
pride as Venice. She was an art-produting centre, and as 
such supplied the needs of the Church and to a lesser extent 
of the noble families. Venice, on the other hand, was a city 
of merchants and palaces and great civic buildings, and die 
artists of Venice were called upon to scr\e the city as much 
as the Church The palace of the Doges contains some of the 
maj(ir examples of V'enetian painting, and the theme of 
most of them w'as Venice herself. Veronese paid homage to 
her in the great <i\al ‘Apotheosis of Venice', but even his 
huge pscudo-rcligious paintings - the ‘Feast in the House of 
Lcm’, for example ~ are really tributes to the extravagantly 
colourful texture of Venetian life. There was nothing in 
Florence to C(jrrespond to this aspect of civic piide no 
parallel, for insnmee, to the ceremony in which the Doge 
celehi<ttod the maniage of Venice to the Adriatic by 
tlirowing a ring into the sea from the state l)aige, the 
Bucentaur, that .ppee.rs in so many Vcnc'nan paintings. 

Thcic wa> a third factor in dctcrinining thr distinctive 
fla\our of Venetian art. Venice looked eastw.irds; her trade 
was with the Near East, Constantinople supplied her with 
some dclicKiUs matciial loot, hut the* loot was not critiiely 
material. Venetian taste had an Oriental tinge The citv 
that could erect the half “Oriental Basilica of St Mark, palt^ 
and glittering like an opal, was bound u> develop a nctv 
different kind of painting from the city that appioved of ihe 
SLcrn proportions of young Brunelleschrs dome in Flor nee. 

One might have expected the death of I'lntciretto, in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century, to mark the end not 
only of the (*oldcn Age of Venetian painting, hut also the 
end ijf Italy’s contribuiion to the main stream of European 
art. Yet, a century after Tintoretto’s death, just when ihe 
Italian mainstream seemed to have heroine tco sluggish to 
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be interesting, Venice again gave birth to a generation of 
painters who cannot be ignored even in the briefest of 
sur\ cys 

By far the greatest of ihem was Gio\anni Battista Tiepolo 
(i6cy6 1769), the most audacious and brilliant painter of 
ins time, could, pcihaps, best be described an 

cij;hteenth century remcarn^ition of Veronese If pageantry 
v^as ihc ktvnote ol Veronese, svs agger of the most dazzling 
Kind v\ IS that ol FiLpolo In all his work but especially m 
In- \a"< ceiling p<uniuigs, there is an airy stylishness He 
inh« Tiled all the Barotjut nianncnsms of the preceeiing cen- 
tals including the conception of a ceiling as a hole punched 
m the roof ihioiigh which could be su n a sky filled with 
fKiiiU ind tloatiiig ere itures and the wild rhetoric of 
MV uu loi ^esiiiu’s siki His immcnsi Mrtuosity and his 
ekr mt k id colour in ikc him the outsiaruhng figure in this 
1 iK )]o\> Cling ot Vcnctiin ut He was influenced b} his 
citi/cn Piiz/ctti (i6S2-i 754) who had already 
po me cl the w i\ towaids this new tind of colourful rhetoric, 
hiK 1!) plixiul cxubciaiict [u[kjIo fai exceeded PiazzcTta 
SnimlTimous with flnsoutlimsl ol ilntonc w is the school 
ol \ eiK iMii p tiiitcr > of I edT//c artists who elclightc d the rich 
tine lie IV tngigeel in the (rraiid Tour ol I urope by pro- 
dnenij \n vcs eif \eiiciun life md arcliiucturc that com- 
hiiiee! 1 mile or levs dncunienTux Keoiuit of Venetian 
tifpo^r tpin widi i great rkal of Veneiun fanta x and 
nngic 1 hr (High the punting of Can.detto (1697-1768^ and 
liiiueseo Gu irdi (1712-8^) the pilaees of Venice, the 
I'l i//a of Si M irk tin bu \ pag miry ol the Grind Canal 
iiid rile pictuicsejiitn^ s*^ ot the stnallei canals became 
tiiinhir iinig s in e\ei\ part of I urope but c-peciaU\ in 
the iiouvc s ot I uglivli ijohlenien ( analctte \ mcws of 
Ve met litr unc so ]>opul ir th it h.s studio took (.n the func- 
tions ol a laeioiy and Ins style c^tntllalIy lost its earlier 
\u lu\ Gnaidi s Venice is moie romantic and more resi- 
le vk thin Canaletrok md his pictures, enchanting though 
they lit, contain more than a hint of the Chmoistiic that 
was set ping through into Europe from the bar East and 
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giving a new accent to European furniture and interior 
decoration. 

One more artist is just worthy of mention in this group 
of Venetians. Pietro Longhi (1702-85) is a minor artist, but 
he added a rather more intimate note to this cumulative 
record of Venice by painting little genre pictures of Vene- 
tian life and incident. He is, one might say, the Hogarth of 
Venice, but a small-scale, emasculated Hogarth. 
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CHAPTER 14 

Mannerunij Eclecticism, and Naturalism 


To compare the High Renaissance with an arri\al on a 
high plateau that enjoys a climate more benign than that 
of the mountainside that leads to it is fair up to a point; so 
also is the corollary that to continue beyond that riesitable 
summit in\olvesan inc\itable descent. 

^hit the analogy is only true as long as the travellers are 
determined to continue their journey in the same direction. 
A (liiilio Romano cannot be anothe r Raphael. If his talent 
is less than Raphael's he will fail il if is as gicac or greater 
lie will waste it hy dying to turn himself into a pasticheur. 

It IS true, of course, chat artists of the second rank ~ men 
sensiti\c encuigh to c.iiry on the great tradition of their pre- 
d( ressoi'> hut uisufhci^mtly cr/*atne to add to it or to sec the 
world through their own eyes - have always existed, and at 
a period like the one wc have reached, thev will inevitably 
produce paintings that are worthy, scholarly, and com- 
[leitnr but, because of then unfortunate position on the 
downward slope, uniiueresiing. Su.h a school of artists 
arose towards the end of the sixiecnrh cennny, centred on 
tl>e workshop of the hrotliers (\irratci at Bologna. Raphael 
was tlieir inspir.irion, hut a Raphael softened by some of the 
sensuousness of Correggio and a little oi the glow of Titian. 
Whether they formulated a self-ronsciously eclectic pro- 
gramme and deliberately aticmpTcd ro combine all the 
\lniies of the niastcis they admired hardly matters. 
Eclecticism net'd not he self-conscious. It is the natural 
mode of the aiust who is content tv) be a disciple xather than 
a leader, but wishes to eniol himself under the banner of 
mc’c than one leader. Such artists, by their \cTy nature and 
by their ])osuion in the pattern of de\c]<jpment, can never 
acliie^c immortality. The Carracci had their followers, of 
whom the most proficient was l^omcnichino (1581-1641) 
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and the most famous in his day, Guido Reni (1575-1642). 
Tliey were prolific, but they added nothing to the creative 
achievement of their time. 

*At that moment of climax, therefore, when the high 
summit has been reached, only two courses are possible 
if achievement is to be added to. Artists can continue to 
admire and to emulate their predecessors, and in doing so 
they are hound to exaggerate and caricature them, and 
therefore to turn what was once sincere into a set of man- 
nerisms. Or they can start afresh on a new’ journey exploring 
new country, climbing a new^ mountain and aiming at a 
new summit. 

During the sixteenth century, in various parts of Italy, 
w’e can trace both movements. The first. Mannerism, was 
bound to come to an end through sheer exhaustion. The 
second was capable of new" growth, and it continued and 
flourished during the century that followed, not only in 
Italy but throughout a great deal of Europe. The tw'o move- 
ments did. of course, merge and intersect, but for the sake 
of simplification - and w'ith a warning to the reader that 
simplification usually means over-simplification - they must 
be kept separate in this chapter. 

In Tuscan v» Mannerism implied hero-worship and could 
hardly fail to spread under the shadow of such giants as 
Michelangelo and Raphael, whose achie\emem was so 
ultimate that, in the end, they even barred the way to their 
own progress. 

It is both astonishing and ludicrous co watch Pontormo, 
Vasari, Bronzino, and 'fibaldi parodying the muscular 
developments and the physical contortions of Michelangelo 
and inventing, in a spirit halfway between hero-worship 
and parody, complicated gestures that hear no relation to 
the subject-matter of their pictures. Their works must nor 
be ignored in a history that aims at a certain measure of 
objectiveness. As a painter of portraits Bronzino (1503-72) 
does shed some of the ab.surd histrionics of his religious 
frescoes. His portraits are hard, and mainly lacking in 
humanity, but they have a fine dignity and only betray the 
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influence of Michelangelo in a slight restlessness in the 
hands and an artificial haughtiness in the turn of a head or 
the set of a mouth. The accomplished, but over-anxious 
Parmigianino (1504-40) almost succeeds in convincing us 
of his sincerity when he proudly elongates his figures, but he 
looks sadly hollow when we set him beside El Greco, who 
used the same elongations in Spain, a generation later, and 
turned them into symbols of ecstasy. 

In Venice, the situation was not quite so desperate. 
Titian, at bis death, had certainly n<)t said the last word in 
the field he had begun to explore. Even as late as the end of 
tl c nineteenth century Renoir was still building on the 
foundaticais laid by him towards tlie end of his life. And 
Tintoretto had hinted at a new dynamism that was to be 
used by Rubens, and a nev\ world of light that was to be 
exploited by Remhranclr. Unless the term ‘Mannerist’ is to 
siTve a much wider range of meanings than that for which 
it was originally inventcfl, I cannot agree that it can be 
appropriately attached to th(' Venetian painters of the late 
sixteenth centurv Tinroretu^ in particular, effected, by the 
power of his own genius, a nanuai transition between the 
\"en<*tian High R( najssarae and the fiillv-fledged Baroque 
of I he se\enteenth cx iirury. To call him a Mannerist, as 
manv art']ustori<ins have done, is surely to rob a useful 
word of Its real meaning. 

Yet it woulci 1 k‘ wrong to regard the .Mannerist' , who 
filled Italy in the late three -(juarters of the sixteenth century 
with iheir restless paintings, as impotent and barren. The 
very fact that one cannot look at ^^heir pictures without 
being acutely conscious of their restlessiuss is a yiroof that 
tlu'v had cn'ated something new, and had rapped a hitherto 
undiscovered vein of human funotion. I have described them 
as men caught in a cul-de sac, and therefore deprived of the 
full freedom of movemeni that their predecessors had cn- 
jovecL But restricted mo\c*nient, like that of a caged animal, 
has its own fascination, and art historians today are be- 
cr)uiing increasingly sensitive to it. Mannerism cannot he 
explained merely by saying that, a set of minor artists had 
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chosen to exaggerate the stylistic tricks of their predecessors. 
Everywhere but in Venice a new political situation had 
arisen. Small, highly civilized courts ruled over by families 
who had lost much of their political power but none of their 
intellectual arrogance, imposed their will on the artists who 
served them. One can imagine a Parmigianino in Rome and 
Parma, or a Tibaldi in Bologna, responding to the sophisti- 
cated prcciousncss of such an atmosphere and reproducing 
its exact equivalent in formal terms, while in the ampler air 
of Wnke Tintoretto’s wild grandeur and Veronese's suave 
urbanity showed no sign of the taint. 

It was a moment in history that could not he prolonged, 
and it was fowar<ls the end of it, in llie last quarter of the 
sixteenth century when the whole iradirion of the Renais- 
sance sScemed in dangei of breaking dovMi, that the arrival 
of a new per'ionality brave enough to d( s(*ri the old High 
Renaissance plateau and to tackle an entirely new ascent 
altered the complexion of Italian art. 

Caravaggio (1569-1609) was no hero-worshipper uor was 
he a parodist, Plis advent was even more unexpected tlian 
that of Correggio and his influence rnc^re immediaie “^ind 
more revolutionarv. Throughour iluc* long journey fnim 
Masaccio to Titian, art had been guided by a set of prin- 
ciples, soinciinies instinctively followed, occasionally ctm- 
sciouslv Slated as in the writings id' Alb(Tti and Ltonaido, 
The art of painting, it was agieed, consisted in reproducing 
the appearance (jf nature; Alheni even likens rbe telaiion- 
sbip betvv<*cn a painting and the olqecis it rcquc '^ents to that 
between the reflection in a mirror and r]}e thn e-dmiensional 
world that is reflecred in it. Bui since 'nature' is lull ot 
defects, adjustments must be made by the artist in the 
interests of 'beauty’. Thus there is a perpetual reconcilia- 
tion to be made and a balance to be struck brtween realism 
and beauty, ft w^as Raphael who first upset the balance. All 
over Central and Southern Italy his iornmla for ‘lieauty’ 
had become so obsessive that an was in danger of becoming 
a mere search for formal perfection and !)caiuy herself, 
hitherto a by-prcjduct of the artist’s de sire to express his 
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meaning, began to perish because she had become an end 
rathe r than a means 

It was, therefore, a daring step that Caravaggio took 
when he elected to renounce beauty altogether and to eon- 
eenuate entirely on truth I itian\ breadth and mastery in 
tht h indling of piint and lu^ conce ntr.ition on the play 
ol light on surf Kts weu lamihar to e\ciy artist in Italy by 
tin time Caravageio hid dt\eloped Ins mitun style 
ft w IS inevitable iheiefoFt, th u C ai iv iggio s realism 
should he a italisni of light but vvlurci*- Titian’s use 
of liglu had h(tn po ti/cd aid Ins vi}u)l( object like that 
of Ins V< neti m comp itiiots had cn to create a world 
tnoK scnsuonslv d( sii d>le rnon idt d thin the woild ot 
evtivdiv lib C ii i\ igyio u>cd Ins command of chi iroseiiro 
iijii Ins inline nsf icehnicil ibilitv to pn suit the wr)rld to 
IS it IS not K'bbul of b«. lutv ihii would hivt b» en to 
lollov^ i wilfulh pit ns ill polit \ but ccrrainh not urti- 
lu 1 dlv inv nni Ut d ]>\ it 

1 lu Ivnsli tn wliieb C tnv iggio s figures art seen is 

(li im UK t nouudi ro impress the beholder and to nuke even 
in iwkv\ ird ^isinic s gmfu mt ('»< e Plitc Hi^chiiactcrs 
<111 it,t fnrnllv illiiminitcd fioin dnk luckgrounds tint 
luM c irnccl bn him iht n irn< of ttiuoiisi But wliat 
ijiii 1 I) i\t iinde liim t ni p u lu id irh revolutioij irv to his 
ronurnpoi iru ^ v^ is bis choiec ot the chiruters theinscBcs 
uid Ins <.nipb i is on wh it th High Ren ussinee woeld ha>e 
e dl( d iluir pin ud defects To iis icciistcunecl to the 
lnl^t^.l (d lut n ill in ot Ntli e|u / Rembi inch m Gov i, 
tins h mk Kn pi in(( nun n d vonun is they are is not 
IT ill disuirbing lint to ntiise it the end of the sixteeii^h 
centuiv to inii()])l< or uk di/< huminuv is litim md 
Kiphitl had clone ariii to (kn> them ilu kisure!> \ero 
tKsiin opulence oi the heiou I mto’*utes(|\K ehiitmism 
must bi\t su nu d hoih shoikiiig ind iirecerent Pe isants 
VN h jnirled h ind> md wrnklcd brows - punted in all 
sinc(iiT\ tor th tt sutc1\ w is ihe tine phvsic d ippc trance 
of thv, simple nun v\hom ( lirisi chose as His disciples or 
young men whose elegance w is lather thatof a fashion-plate 
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than of a hero, take the place of the demigods of an earlier 
generation. It is a demc»cratic invasion, an inevitable sign 
of the times. No sooner did it appear in Caravaggio’s work 
than it began to have its inevitable effect on the next gener- 
ation ot artists. Tenebrist pictures filled with figures of an 
uncompromising realism make their appearance nor only in 
Italy but in Spain and in Nortliern Europe Velasquez 
himself was to fall temporarily under the spell. Even Rubens, 
though he was bv nature a painter of exuberance and radi- 
ance, found himsell mt>inenl*irily attracted by the daik 
Caia\aggian drama Bui thc^se ine\itahl< refeiences, in an 
account of late sixtecntb-tenrur’s painting, to C\iiavairgio’s 
infiitenct on scvenUMuli ceiituiy aitists. shows that C'ara- 
vaggio, who stttned to his contemporaries a rebel, wa^ in 
fact a prophet 
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TiNTORnro and Veronese wcic not only the last of the 
grt It Venetians hut the last ol the Golden agt Italians 
Once they hid cc iscd to piint Itily was no longer the 
utistK (cntn of I uropc I be sttc ini ind its tiihutanes, 
ell irl\ di fined so f o now hi conic difhciilt to follow A 
(iiun Donunieos 1 heiitocopulos iriimd in Vciiue and 
Root went un iccount ihl\ to Spun, and there pnnted 
])icluiis so ‘stringeK inoMng tint he k still the most dis- 
til hinuK jicrsoiiil of^ all pnnurs A I Icmirg Peter Paul 
Kui)ens |ouriii\ed to Iial\ so ike el liiniself on Miehel- 
iiitelo incl litiin retiuned to Antweip esTihhsheda kind 
of putiiK f icior\ vu\ pound out i senes of pictures of 
ision shun? mi ilir> Ihus win th< suds id sc\entecnth- 
eintui\ j) unting ])1 inte il in Spun iiid Minders 

Doinenicos 1 hi otea optilov lomnionK known itLlCieco, 
is the fust not ihle n uiK in Sp mish jMmnng but Ruhens s 
ninu IS h\ no me ms the first m 1 luider^ 1 rorn ibout 1400 
onw 11 d I leninh p imiing hid Ixcn pursuing i ejuiei course 
ol Its ovMj pirilUl to hir on’> diml\ d(]Kndint on th it of 
If ill in p liming lor i eomhin itioii of compile »ti d pohiical 
ri isons (eompiiitiM peuefuKu the piotcction of the 
Didcsof Uiii^uiicG inei flouiishing ti ule weie imong the 
iiio t mipoitini of ihei n it h ipp iKtlthiitlu Xetherlinds 
It til' he ginning of tlu lifiMiuh eiiuuie acie in a much 
nion f ivour ihle po ition ih ui I r UK c to fosti 1 the *11 Is 1 he 
spun of ilu Kinussinee as u iinnifesiid itself in Italy 
lurcllv touehed noiiliein 1 Uio]k Ihi it wcie none of the 
ni w tnd intoxK Uing nnpuls s ih it weie to he found in 
) >n nee ]\e \( itheless seaneihing w is in the «iir Paitofthe 
(aithic spun w is de ici hut put of u icniained and vitalized 
the culy Mtniish punters J 1 c supeisution the childish 
delight 111 whimsy, the giotesejue suit of the Gothic spirit 
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had sobered down, but the intense curiosity about things 
in general remained And something, at least, of Inlian 
humanism t\as beginning to trickle northwards across the 
Alps - not the Italian sense of man’s dignit) but the new 
sense of man s importance ind m einph isis on the < harat ter 
and dppt irance of the indnuhiU It is natural tint the 
Rtnaissinct should h uc gittn biith to a new and ibsoibmg 
subject for artist^ - nimclv poitrniurt - and it is not sur 
piising rh it porti utiire in it*- most \iMd form ilourishecl 
moie rt uli]\ in Vortlurn I uiope thin in Itilv One hnds 
ir first in the sculpture of C 1 lus Sluter who voiki d in Dijon 
in the last decide of tlie fourtei nrh centiir\ and i feeling 
for poitiaitun is impluii e\en in the religious punniics of 
the Mernish iiliav of the e ulv fiftcenih f(nnn\ 1 he Swiss 
painter Coni ni Witz in his putiire i)f Clrisr ilkirw on 
the w i\es, went so tir is to t<ld i I indsc ipe b irkt^rountl 
thit V is 1 stnc’ porlriit identdidik u>dn of tin hole of 
the Like of Cenex i 

Consequenth il>< lienush piintir who v\ei( eontem 
porii\ With Mas ice o uid Piero hid n ne ol then nohil r\ 
or strenirx our in mu id ru^ of mt tins ind in ixidits lor 
detail th It ts istc>iushine fir \iil\(k tin e olu r of lIm in 
peifccnd the. use of the oil rmdnmi ih ugh he f id nr con 
ee piion ol Its t 111] [)( ssibilitu or f th e He M u w ts t > h i\e 
on the. course (f 1 ur )p( ii pi nii’' !» gi\e hi pjcTuies 
depth and hriflniHe hut be went on fu ntiim is the rn i ters 
of itmpcii had punted eliigin/ to ihe to toui thinking 
in tenn^ of line \o It ih u puni^er gixe the s ine irnj)rc 
Sion of snitching greedih \<r punnti\ u the ch rn mu 
intricite spectade of hf s \ in I sek or Rot^iei tan d< i 
\\e\dcn or Memhnr or Pieter Bnicghel Mhe md 

greatest niembcT of thiN suhsidur^ HnussiiKt) Ihti pic 
rures ha\( this comme n ehiiutfr» ru ihit the v ire ne\er 
tire d of d{ Mrihinir wlnr he \ < | »h inne * de 1 m k tun hie’ 

ismserihfd r»n tD poitriit of AinoJtin end Ins wd< - jua 
as a descripmc reporteis uuth might he In id< d by an 
Eye Witness' Ih two words perfect^ fit the whole ^cheiol 
Ihcy rre witnesses who'-f \ericity nej on< wmild dre im ot 
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doubting because they have sworn themselves in to paint 
the whole visual truth and nothing bur the visual truth 
Arnolfinrs ciiciilar mirror his shots his hat, his furniture 
must htvc been ]ust like that Van 1 yck w is tlure’ The 
git It van Fytk altirpittt the Adorition of the Lamb’ at 
Ghent completed in 14^2 his no puilld in Ttil\ Despite 
its nivstieil implic tnons it his no in\st(iy Ir s no more 
thin i highly oigini/td iincntorv of eaithh experiences 
set ii rhrougli tlu evtsof in iciiu inti st nsitne ol^se r\tr who 
knt w uhit w IS nu jnt b\ levertnee hut wis iiiiiw ire (d the 
txisttnee of test is\ Memline w is inorr prosue Rogier van 
^ I Wevden nunt gentle ind hiu il flugo \ in dcr Goes 
inon ch im uic f/ti irei Dt\i(l more interested in 1 indseape 
Ml of them iie evi witnesses with vf)i kious unj ided eyes 
1 un leluctini to discuss th m se hi eH\ lliey foim i com 
pul yionp unite cl in fheii d« \( uon to ohserced net id ^ 
nmil^le in tin u e iftsnnnship tin list str >nghoid of 
Gothuism in \ woild di it w is s >011 to lie iii\aded b> the 
using tide of the Rt i nssniec 

Not th It thcie w IS it \ eonscic us re sistuue on the part of 
liuse N( them (,( t neists L( sich in in\ i ion W h u ac- 
M)iint fo? the >liiij) st\li tie cie i\ i^t lirwieu Itil) ind 
Noirlmn I uk pi wi ( i nnl\ rut i mistrust of Itilian 
li d Its of m id hut i re inpe Mil 1 lit li mi iimicr‘'nnding of 
tlum Jh u must ii i\e been i ^towin lee ling ill o\er 
hnigundv Hid ilie \e the 1 1 inds th it uiisticulv It il\ was 
omeho \ mote i p r > d Ui tli in tiu k si >1 1 mope i id that 
c I >se 1 eont u t w itli It d\ won (I pnl ij* le me d\ tlie di tect 
hi till lilt filteiutn uul e irl\ s \ieeiuli einimies mist after 
uiisT mule ilu jontmv fi(»in tlu \ tl ilinds c oss the 
\ljis in se ireh of whit the \ must hi\e thomhr of is the 
liKst fislnons in punting in inueli the s ime spini tint the 
die ss d( signet of tod iv feels th ii the 1 ite st t ishions aie only 
to lx found in Idiis Quentin Missvs fi^66 Mabuse 

{« p t \ in Orlev I ue is \ in Levden 

(149; Hid I in \ in S<oiel *sh2) wci the best 

itnong i host of ulisi who mule the ]ouiiu\ ind midt it 
in vain 1 lu y could and did puk up Italian mannerisms 
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but could nor assimilate them. All of them were good 
craftsmen, but thev were attempting the impossible Every- 
where the rough noithern grain shows through the Italian 
veneer 

Three noithein punttis who compktelv rtsisud the call 
of Iialv and d<v( loped their own noithern gtnms were 
Patmir piinucl t mta''tic rt^kv land 

sCipcs that ha\c no tountcrpait in the art of mv countiy, 
Hieronvnuis Hov<h (i4So-i5i6) th( most iininhihiT<.d oi all 
fantasists who created i world crowded with niorritrs half 
annn d hilt luimaTi iKhavnigin a nnniKr th tt could only 
bccoiiK cridihh in tlu world of drt 0ns iiul lnil\ the 
gnatest of rluin til Priu IkiKi^hcl tin I Idi r (( 
who IS unujiit imont: piinuis md who c p intmc nt.\(r 
tads 10 piodiKc in m i spciil thnll ’ih ixprcs is nnat of 
# th^ c|u ihrx ol hun hit libcnon r li *101101’ thiii aiiv 
oihtr irtist In his < i t tin wori^ ithcmn h s < innot i 
nons v\hRh lutrl ludifvini^ In rlu iddni >n tlu word 
‘gu^ro He isrillKlvini I or ik vi r 11 nnho\, *m He is r^l^p 

hut nt <r (h\ \U hi ^ uhnci vMth in nnsw iving 

rcspt( t f<ti I nth h< is d \ u on « rh ‘ iiHk nvi »iwjth 
blKoliC ](lsl is tht //*/)/> Nil ll] It ^ v( !!( }ni l»c 

]K isini svM iinu in dn Munfkli^ ^ innu ii tin m 1! n » 

sfnti sw llowin; j » ‘d fxd n t iblt s' at flu 

lio/cii }) >nd fh too nno rtook t i* jouiniv O) h dv hit 
setms lo hot ’’i tunn d to nn ninvL oiintjv <juin nn 
affi(T<dh\ n His genn putMi> A il < fit i nils hi knew 
so vvi 11 ri IS hrdi. Ir di in is Sh <k< sp< n( s ni t c pi iv( rs in 
A \IhIsi niNu r \v Jit ^ Ih( (nil in \iluiiMn 1 *u onivotlui 
p iinK r 1 c in Third r>f wlu> < in <nM if < smu inprr s^ion of 
drlnrhnnu find (oinrnunK niinj dclnhn in du (jii otmtu 
of humtn ictiMiv u iht niodun ihitish pnntci Si uih \ 
Sptnttr With both ai lists (,oihK fiivoui st ( rns to h ivi 
dciachid us(lf from nhgion nul itt n ht d 11st 11 to bff 
esp( n div Mil igf life Pk tc r Bnu irlu 1 is liu grt'iicst of 
paro< hi i! irr sts 

M< tnwlnk m Girrninv tlu struggle iutwun the native 
Gotlnc and the spnading influeruc of th RMiaissaiur was 
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producing rather a diffc rent atmosphere It is noteworthy 
ihit Lifh put of north western I uropc resisted or accepted 
the Rt n 11 sance in" its own w ly In eiery country except 
Itdv I he Gothic spirit died hml did the Renaissance when 
It del eomc e ime liiJly fledged 1 he whole of the Nether- 

I inclish scliool proMclt d i kind of Gothic sw in song with 
Fn Ri Rrii( glu 1 is its fin d eliin i\ Rubens born eight years 

fti 1 IhiK ghel s de itli biouj hi to J ] indcis in entiulv new 
•.et of V dues Hiroc|ue it its nio^t cxidiermt Ihere is no 
one to bridge the gip between Biueghel ind Rubein 

In Gt m in\ ibcK w is no su< li g ip I>irtl) bee luse there 
t) < (airliie sv\ m -^ong (pc rioi nn d b\ Gninew del) was more 
sopiii tie lied th m Hringhels putlv because the onl> artist 
)ii<suK frd\ who luiniv^ed to disoib more thin the super- 
fi( 1 d ispeeis c»f the Re ri ns u ee [Kunt of view w is i (,errnin 
Duel (i4*'i I hid nun li (d leoniido^ ‘•(leiitific ind 
intt i c ni d eduijmunt On t) hu hush niti\c Geimu 
n il sin In iftMl s nnilung ot Jtdiin cholirship His 
i imoiis Melin^olii engrlMn^ is i sti inge miMU’^e of the 
n v\ seie kc i id mk ilcNupei ntion l)uurwisb\ tempera 
in ni I di 111 htsni i 1 r ilht r th in r punier His i])pi(ntice 
^li p w is s(i\(d unde i Muhil Wol^cinut du wood 
en ti\ei >1 Xiiitndieig xnd in the workshop of M irrm 
Stl n MU i ilu Kjipei iniitvii More th ui in\ other 
mut In litu 1 tlu nt if tn^inin^ on in d ird wood on 
to i hi^nci pi iTK ind enliigtd u is i nu ms of irti tie cx 
[lies lor I ) >1 If his s^jus of v^(>Kieul foi the gic it 

OIK letls lint (\ei\ihii^ In wished to i\ is 
eont in d in the iniMiiheen weep of be design and the 
woiuie lul Mgoui ol the line like, llu 1 c misb i tists lie 
file! lu nc of ihf It di m gi lei hit unlike them he trud 
hiul to ( Itch it one of die Iiilnn ru>biliT\ he \isncd 
Xeniee w iteheei tlie igeel Gioi umi Ikllini u we>rk and 
en\i d bmi Ins jiowei to leiuhi the ^ low ind seienitv of 

II ituK t ut his own I irui tl niggidness md bonestv would 
lu t pe inn r Inin tej eop\ wh it he e )ald not ge inane ly absorb 
In niosi of Duret s woik one feels the m<dK^ d woiKi is not 
fir below the surf ice though it larely bieaks thiough It 
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would be absurd to rctjirt Durer’s mabilitv ro ruin himself 
into a Classic aitist Wh.u he achK\rd, partly by his sturdy, 
Ixonardtscjut mtclhcl and partly by his jjjrnuine admira* 
tion for Tialnn painting v\as i nmaikalilc ennehnunt of 
the (-cnnin conn ibiition to rht main stre im of Lur(*pcarj 
art It \\ IS In no me ins an It dian \( liter as it had bcfu 
\Mrh so m mv of his prtdc^tssms and e<)nfem])oiancs hut i 
genuine hision ol Otnn4in stun^th and cli natter with 
MtdutiriiKin hn ulth uul nohihtv In his f unous tii 
G:ra\ inj; <if the Kmglit 'uul De uh tin two woihh rm 1 1 The 
kn'^ht on Ins th u^t 1 n mon tl^in in t < ho of \ i n ot t iiio s 
(Villeom smut it is m txtelltnt ir msi ition of u into the 
mcflunn of mili iMng ^<t it his side on i hroktndown 
horse sits I sk lMt»n liold ni hour gli> wliuh e)ul\ t 
gK It unsr Hid (»nh i North 1 unux U' irrisf eonid hnr 
nnienriMi \\\ it rnike*- the piint ni hu^i 1 1 ihl< i not the 
rmnohn ot ilic noble with the ni « il're [)in tli* hisioi of 
the wo niUt n < niotnai 1 units th n h «d luvet lx e n 
adne ed before 

Put tIk rs|iK il (»e linen [itinrer w is (Tiun‘\sild, who 
sumni (1 up (UTsTiitnj In h hI s c\ oni v\l n i niMe 

gave e npiU i s s k ri to fh< (> irn in spirit in his ere n 

alt i pi M now Ttoliiir linn i noilni it »1Mi1 < » in 
the whde hisioiv ol iit unk u he < »n n« v dci s udx i 
Ciii('h>io»i t K.itNtuIk e Plati i-.) lor'iioi^ di i(‘ 
the punt of li\sitru ion fpic \ri s iPInnr u ho t! « 
ciiruuis dl((T ol iookn ^ hiek to dn deuhie mists ind 
forw i d to rh^ P)Uo<]u< um ni \ tin tine nnu h i n^ 
uncomlMtihle but dr » pK iiovine^ W'n] in whi ]i rnnhs 
KsfasN honor i n e (»ni[) is niet rn in inuroe lesd 
KseTsthnu^ th it is mnsi lepelUm uul inosr idnuT d>lv n 
0(‘rrn tn irt is soinrned i*i> in n On* ii i unK to er)in[>io 
thf Kiihridjc CiuediMon siih H ij>}i i Is nv\< one i pie 
farioii of il)f sinu rlie na <se/ J^i lu i to n di/< tin |)Tt* 
found ddkienee m t^nipertnunt [xiween friinMns md 
Itds 

Such ' \ti mrdiiMiv maste!pu^»s ind sueh <in exti i 
ordinaiy artist eould not of course am without prepot 
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tion. Just as the climax of the Italian High Renaissance had 
to be prepared for by a century and a half of sustained effort, 
so, too, ill Germany, this climax of German art was built on 
a long succession of minor painters, who, in their primitive 
way had established the tradition of German painting. 
Their names are known, their works arc plentiful and can 
be fouiKl in tlie museums, great and small, of Germany. 
I’hc flavour of their painting is intense. Yet in a brief 
history of painting it is hardly profitable to distinguish be- 
tween them. What we find in Griniewald - the sadism, the 
ferocity, the overstatement, the hectic, tortured narrative - 
is :o be found in them too. What they lack is the monu- 
iT:entality and the profundity of Grunewald. They were a 
nea‘ssary foundation and, taken as a whole, tliev establish 
a ‘school’ that is ''ertainly aot lacking in character, but 
which pr<)ducL(l no single man of genius. 

H(»rn more than twenty years after Griinewald, another 
Gernnin paintir, Hans Holbein the youngei, w'orked in 
Basel and there [iroduced at least (jiic great altarpiece ‘The 
Virgin with tlie family of liurgomaster Meyer’, in which 
(if rman realism and Italian dignitv are blended. But. for 
IhAht in, as for many of his contemporaries, the Reforma- 
ricai put an end lo the fild relationship between the artist 
and tlie C’liiuch, He was rem])ted to laagland by the pros- 
pect of piM’Liait painting under Henry VPh It is not easy 
to d('hne whar it is in Holbein’s portraits that makes them 
nirrnoralile. hut one rcali/evS theii (|ijiet sirength as soon as 
one ennipares tliem with those of his Vrench contemporary, 
Jean (flou(.*i. Clouet’s draughtsmanship, more delicate and 
refined than Holbein's, is too elegant to be quite honest. 
Holbein’s portraits (sec Plate 2Hb’) aUvays seem to be focusing 
one's attention, cpiietlv but irsistently, on the subtle shades 
of difference between his sitter of the moment and the rest 
of mankind. Psvchologicallv they do nor penetrate very 
deeply: one cannot hear his sitters’ voices or imagine their 
smiles as one can with the portraits of Rembrandt or Goya. 
Rut Holbein could grasp and express the structure of man’s 
J^kull, the texuiie of skin, the fleshiness of a check by die 
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sJUghtcst inflexion of his penal or brush One is reminded 
of those rare actors on the stage who maki thtir points 
without either raising or lowering their voices In his 
restraint and mugrir> Holbein was nor typically German 
What stamps him as a German is his rohiisrin ss and his ten- 
dency to stress th< eh natter of his sitter by eoaiscning 
rather than retiniiig his features 


W^th the death of Brueehil the lasi traces of mtclux ilism 
disappeared and I iiiopt is i whole u is re idv rr> acc< pt the 
new discoveries th it c imc to liuirion in the tvintccnrh 
century Ililv hid rn idi those fliseovtnes uui then is it 
were lost inn n st in ihi m It w is pr rh ips h\ c li nu < di ii I 1 
Gn CO introduced thciri to Sp nn or ih a tin \ t >ok su< ii fiiip 
root there but n was ilrno*' imviiiblc tbit tin \ should lirn^ 
a foothold in Minders and HoUind I in ( hin^h li id te i 
long been ilinosr the soli (iiifdover ol the jiiintei rhoiu b 
Venice had b< eun re hn ik the nionopt)K b% usim him fir 
tulc propigandi But i new foree w i cr w n u[) I ven in 
Venice the rich me rf hint w is hejinnin to ly ik< him ill 
felt as a pKiwt r, ind with the luitinc ol flu eoni 

mcrcial centre (>i ^;ra\it\ in I uiop< tin tiii-‘t)^ cenue ot 
gravity shifted It wi dnu i jnevi ible th t fin 

Netherlands should lurome for i inre lu iit ol 

Europe and rh it the surnulii to produ* non liould jhss 
more and more mtei tin huxl'i e»f the mere hint jiiine s 
especially in Pre test mi Holl ind 

In Citholie Ma deis tin ( hiiicli still lefnned her po 
non as the ai list most je li ihlc emplf)St r 
To Rubens howe\M it )i,irdh m iite p d who fnip!f>\ed 
him If the C hureh w uitcJ a ( uieifixion or tn \s<-umptiof 
(see Plate 19) he weniul punt 1 da'^hinj.^" })Ul li ireil\ i moving 
one, for though he w is i good ( nhtdie he v vo luxstir 
If a pnncciv patrem w inttd i loiht f>f \enu e>r i Bith 
of Diana )i t *Nvmphs surpnsed h) Sarvr'*’ he would s< t 
about It with c<|uil vigour croweling t e canvas wiih an 
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exuberant m iss of forms which in the hands of any other 
painur would hiv( bc< n chaotic Rubens was afraid of 
nothing, liad no limit Uions excc pt the serious one of having 
both feet fiimJy pi Jiired on earth His aston^hine powlLrs of 
invention ind organizition hi', commind of movement of 
erouping his tinsp of t^Lvuiics his cipicity to introduce 
Liiditss subsiding element'^ without inteiiering witli his 
miin tlunu and his conipkt' onunaTid of^his craft never 
fiiUd him If shtti ibility to cn ttc Ji d to cieite on the 
liii^tsr pos ihl* sc lit wt)( I t( si )f t^Lnius Rulicns would 

be the world gre itest artist ^1 do not nfer to men fcciin- 

airv but to tlu irfisr s powtr to find in cejinv dent in punt 
le)i ]n<- V isu d t xr>i rit n< f ) f d c } i pn ele ( e sors in i landers, 

h in evt witnts hm in < \< witness the erind 

ni nn# r U Hni he s <►((? t w e* dhc»'on Rubens s w is 
in cntiiinii rn bi t. tten (t w rldlinf 
i isrn ix^lusiveK m t rvt i i >r utldv thirus Mesh fe 
uloierl ind wild niovinunt tburivi ill I i^ i ompositions a 
eiiuond v\e< p \ci one cm nnnb hnn n th< litter and 
rrd\ R noir ir rh fou ki V h i he hd I think i-. not in 
in ibilirv t( ie i\( corn Ixbind bur in hisfiilun to 
]< iIi/< il) d In (ould iKvii d> > M s Midonuis rnke ip 
pripni^^eK nohl run.s birttuv irt, p me he les Freni h 
wench who ( inn till those n^tuis with mianing 
hiiH L he I IK M r Pi I I ihiirnisilt I h nott d e Ke where 
thn ui ii \ suTiiption l\ RtdKns « PI it lo) the 
M ulonn I fhiK out her inns m iilutoiie I trestuii thitall 
grind in nntnsis<on uleisnudh fo th c l( va'cd mood of 
ueli I iliein I ut tli it I e f uelu | ist is v\t]l b i\t done so 
in ortli I fo tdi i frvinupm ft th me I hnd this conira- 
eietunihi ehief nnpt (him i r it inv cnpvn nt of him He 
h IS ev f rv SOI r of i jinpnuniloi c din^ the he i cu^' eveept 
1 pnr of vvi^gs \nd ve"^ he pi rs tsii ti^me o d\ RiihenS 
p m fill the peifici weirkllmg i g^od ihiirehman a 
dtvnted hush ind ml f iiher i mccs4.ftd politieim, an e\ 
ce llent husine ss in in in ind fitigihli wort ft Peihipsifhe 
hidhein i soci d f nlint it hi h id known nu u '.ufternig he 
might have been one of the do/i n artists to whom it was 
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permitted to reveal a new world. As it was, he is merely 
tile Prince of Painters. 


It is interesting to compare him in this respect with his ' 
counterpart in Spain, El Greco. Sinte the beginning of our 
own century El Greco’s painting has enjoyed an cxlra^ 
ordinary popularity, partly for the insufficient reason that 
tweniieih-centiirv art. having discovered the advantages of 
distortion in the interests of self-expression, and casting 
round for justification in the art of the past, lias found in 
him the ideal precedent. No great painter, from Giotto to 
Ren^>ir. has taken more liberties with the human figurCj and 
no great painiei has ever created so «;asilv rect^gnizable a 
set of manneiism^. His colour schemes, his lighting scliemes, 
his system of vertical, rij)phng composition, llie set ol Piaine- 
likc cuives he invented are ingredients in the most personal 
of all style's. If one were to assign a date to him on internal 
evicJence alone one* would prohahlv guess that he veas a 
con re mp( nary of Kuheus and (me would make an error ol 
thirty-two years, I'l (heco tlie Baro<|ije stvK' is a> fully 
developed as it is in Rubens, ddu-re is ilic same power to 
contain all the ('(jinplex elements <»f llie picture within a 
single (‘inl)racing jihrasc, the same sense ot ti (oniinuous 
rhythm running tlirough it. tin samt* feeling that the parts 
have no value i^xctpi as contrihuiions to thr whole. Hut 
regaided as jx rsonaliiies no two men could he 
dillcrent. If Rubens could run soar, El (hero's fiet nevcT 
touch earifj. If Rub ns's w'orld is earthly. K] (irero’s is made 
out of a mixture of ice and ilame (st‘e Plat(j i8). Rubens’s 
Madonnas and nymphs are Flemish housewives, El Greco’s 
have never even heard of a frying-pan. Writers on art. 
trying to explain this outburst c>f mysticism, have said much 
about the ecstatic, mystical flavour of Spanish Christianity, 
forgetting that when Rubens visited Spain his paintings 
proved as ]H>puIaf there as they had been in Antwerp, and 
that no artist could be less mystical ih « i Veiasejuez. El 
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GreaVs ultimate roots m the hieratic Byzantine world in 
which he was boin arc a more probable explanation of his 
uc cold ecstasv his grey ereen fire but ^urtly hf nc^tds no 
cxnlaiuiion Sonic ^rti^'ts like Kiphul dre perfect pro- 
ducts ol rlicir igc Others like Bnitghcl arc born too late, 
otlurs hk< Cxif)tro tooeuH Otlursagun like I 1 Greco and 
Bide ire iiiiuUnd to their lyi It i^ not nccc^siry to in- 
c lit 1 thcor\ to ( \pi un the in 

il (»recos upiiTiTion his fluctuitcd with 1 ishionable 
tin \cu u ih o of Vtlist|u<^/ if>6o) for whe^ra 

punurs aid cudenisotc c^^ cnidhivc thnost dw i\s had 
III iinh ui\d<d Kliini ition Th i*- c entid^^ tOc punter’s 
pni i t If on the evnknrt of 1 is j>n turcs done one would 
{> u inp ( (1 t« put 1 1 Ca i o fhn i\ or hjru \( as litei than 
hi Ktu ] d iti IT w lild ]>? difheuh to ^ u u any datc*at 

dJ 1 m \ ( 1 isciut / C I n niih < iK would ti( t put him c '^rlier 

d n du iiicjuutu t the \T id reraur^ h it he could 
eejulK Ixlou cd () tin lie nineteenth ecutur^ not 

hc< lU t lie Nle nuKt mill <^(nMuv eopitd his vv i\ of 

p nr 1 (th >i h \l net di< hut h ilim hi imptrson li 

1 in i[) ifM (1 M( w >1 Id uifj in', iotnpleie cemfroJ of his 
I (1 ini II d< lain Ui< He t frtf h Miinmninsms 

j 1 I ( (((j I f dl ( 1 til Hi hi hnc hi alltt^nnri almost 

I ju il\ h tvN< 1 th tier he V>u hsivev ai 1 the de m aids 

et* It pnnt 1 oi th u re ts( n jx i n ui hi^torv ind art 
eri ici in e Ota ail few pund tn ije dx»u! his p innngs 
au! \< I no e ritie nr >11 1 ^ 1 ale 1 to inure ban He 

1 iitvd loilnni^ rnuiur dn c ith uk Rub ris nor the 
h t ciii like 11 (aeeo a fl filsinrd i od mg He^ neither 
i veei n r h in ei He did n >i e n e n r mi rn nt c pi b> im- 
phe ai n fh n w things widi i ste id\ impe {tui h eble eye, 
-Jiiii ti ui I a< d them wah w um nne, h aid im > pant whose 
epi du\ is the enw eii dl panat He was lu mere photo- 
ifhe^ H oMjId plin hi pieti u u> i nicety an 
achiteet inicdit pi Ui i buddin^ but ]\ric pe etrv uid the 
rcmetcj u iIpis eif the inu^iniiion wtic beyond him 
1 he f imous RokeI)\ \enus ii the Naiond Gillen eom- 
pned with a Venus b\ I aim is no mere thin brilliant 
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journalism. In spite of its fame I have always considered it 
one of his least satisfactory paintings, with its tired, sagging 
curves and its efficient, joyless handling of paint, but 
Velasquez at his best (as in ‘Las Meninas’ (sec Plate 20) or 
‘Liis Lanzas’), Velas<jue/ aiming steadily at a point he is 
sure of hitting, risking no failures through an attempt at 
poetry, has no ri\al. 


Spanish painting has always centred it«>elf round the court 
life of Spain, Dutch painting. t'\en inoic than Fh'nush, l>e- 
longed to the people - the middle-classes of Holland. I'he 
heyday of Dutch painting w.is short-lived (it (oK'red a 
pc^^riod of about fifty yc'ais), but thost few years saw an 
estraordinarv outl-inrst of atiisii^ activity. 1 or the most jiart 
Duicii painting is solicr. iinspecMculai , and paricru. m- 
numerable little mast( rs recorded tin wide ^kles and low 
horizons of Holland, h<»nvdv Intel iors with iluar pleasant, 
comforiable inhabitants, tluir possessions, their nobbies; 
the same sober doniestuiiy fills all rlu n canvases, giving 
them a grave, unhui rad dignity that oe (asjonally ve rges on 
profundity. Ir is unnecessary to narru ilicsi Hide masters, 
but anjong ibem were one or two ot laiger stature aiul one 
giant. • 

The earliest of the bigger men was Frans Hals (i5^^o- 
16661, wlujsc portraits hue* an unfailing gcntiai appeal, 
tbough 1 personally line! most of them deteslabU. 'Tliev are 
said TO he lively anei full <;f ehaiaciet. ddu ir liveliness sec ins 
to me }>asecJ on a srjrerfieial spiighrlmess an<'l ilnar eharacaer 
c>n gtirnace*. Portraiture as rhe reacier will have ncitieed, 
has been making iucre-asing demands on the painter since 
the fifteenth ce ntury. In Italy, ilu Renaissance focus on 
man as an individual had given rise to imfoigetiabie 
portraits In NoriluTn Europe- the intense visual < tirir^sity 
of Fle mish artists liaci made portraiture a test {*f the* artist's 
powcM' to dnl’erentiaie the vsingle individual from his fellows. 
The courLs of Henry VJU in England a\i of Francis I in 
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France had provided Holbein and Clouet with a busy life- 
time of work Philip IV m Spam and Charles I in England 
had appointed Velasquez and van Dyck as court portrait 
painters Sc\ enicenih-ccniurv Holland produced her own, 
less grandiose but more plenlitul crop of sitters Not only 
the middle class burgher and hn wife but ilso the little 
groups of men who formed the clubs, the local committees, 
the eitv councils were anxieius to hate their poniaits 
punted And it wa in ehseotcimg how to transUte into 
piint the sc groups of sober citizens undistinguished e\ce})t 
for their passionate pride m their own htile activities, that 
I i tns Hals shrnvt d his gtimis 

Giouf) liter eroiip m whieh is m m\ fifteen person- 
ig s an e <.theieei teigethir m tnic < invas show how bill 
IninK ihoinh <'Upt i fici iMy H ds could suggest the cisual 
hi hr movement of tn eirginized crowd, the '^ohcrfiice 
V uhin th( n st1\ sne ss I lust gioup like h’s singh pot 
ernts ported v uh im t/mir f iciliiy ind hraxura but 
*'h( 'fr\ (oinpU Mtv of tlu |iU<rn the ordc riy ceinftision of 
tlu vvh( ic (liv<ris ojj( ^ iTt« i tion Ireim H ils’s weikness as 

\ K Kiel of chiratLi *nd h^ii e^ i on his mastery of 

•■n ind mem me nt 

ih n r rlv flo(j<h meJ 1 rb ircli huh >f whom spcenlized 
in punnn< Dutch housclohhjs wemid 1>< hind if it were 
ret hK tin tr s( n itivenes to thoo eiu iv< b ide<^ of gesture 
md beliHioui in evtisthin^ rh it ts implied bv th word 
il nu ikPv Without thjN subtle intimuv the\ would be 
lo^i m tIk undistin ht <1 nns*- rf nu v iotd piinting to 

v^ il en thtir worf give bnih Xmidcii if D( Ift ^see PI it 21 ) 

uidi d to rh« n subtle u subtle 1 qii thtu s i sense of the 

Mil 1 f subdue 1 hebt u inic n un m) tnulv idjnsi d th it i llv 
settling on ore of his c mv r»es \vf»ald piexluce tU intolerable 
di tu^banee in its bilinct. of husbed golden tines To this 
b kI( 1( d i ♦<<briepK wbu b dwj\s b itli d his imitators, 
de^jitt the moment ns success of i uc«nT foig r It is puz/- 
lit)g to kiHAV 1)\ whit pioeess his iriu'^lueent luiuiei sur- 
ftecs weT< achieved lhe\ ben i\ no iiacc of the humm 
hand at work Ihs paint seems 10 have floated miiaculously 
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on to the canvas. Moreover, there is, in the painting of 
Vermeer, a curious aloofness, even a refusal to interest him- 
self in the busy domestic life, crowded with trivial incident, 
that obsessed most of the genre painters of seventeenth - 
century Holland. In Vermeer, as in Piero della Francesca 
and Giorgione, action is suspended. Life seems to have 
turned itself into still-life. The lady Heading th(‘ letter or 
standing at the virginals is no more and no less important 
than the white jug that stands on the table or the ccilo that 
lies against it. It is this aristocratic stillness imposed on a 
world made up of domestic trivialities that makes Vermeer 
so fascinating and so paradoxical a painter. 

It was inevitahle in a country in which neither the head 
of the Government nor tlie head of the C'hurch were forma- 
tive or intluential patrons, that a new type of patronage 
should arise and a new type of picture should come into 
being to satisfy it. In the picture intended for domestir 
consumption, nothing mystical, nont* of the liigluT llights of 
visual poetry c<;uld be appropriate. Domestic paintings are 
necessarily modest in physical size and n*siricted in spiritual 
content. It was no wonder, then, that within these resirictc'd 
lirniLs artists began to specialize. Landscape painting, 
marine painting, still-life, genrt\ poiirait - each of tlu^sc 
categories crystallized itself into a set pairiTii, and each 
artist chose his own category and kept fairly strictly to it. 
Even sub-catcgorics came into being. Saciucdahi is known 
for his pictures of the interiors of churches. \an Huysum 
for his opulent vases of flowers* tlie painter of shipfiing 
rarely turns his eyes inland: Adriaen van Ostade specializes 
in tavern interiors, Ihetcr de Hooch in elegant drawing- 
rooms. 

Consec|uenrly it is temptingly easy for rli : art historian 
to become involved in a similar kind of specialization as 
soon as he comes to describe the art of rnici-seventceiith- 
century Holland. It would b<* easy enough to produce lists 
of names and dates of artists each of whom pcribrmcxl his 
own circumscribed task with a competeme and a devotion 
that approach perfection, and each of wb..mi added his small 
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personal contribution to the remarkably homogeneous 
flavour of Dutch painting. But to do so would not only over- 
burden this brief account of the Dutch school with detail: 
it would give a false impression uf Dutch art as a whole. For 
never w^a.s a school of painters so single-minded in spirit or 
so little d^p^ndent on the single genius. Far more important 
than the difference between the landscape painters van 
Goyen, Jacob van Ruisdael, Cuyp, and Hobbema are the 
similarities that distinguish them, as a gr^up. from the 
landscape painters of any other century or country. There 
is a far greater difference of mood between Claude and his 
i)utch contemporary van Goyen than betvv^ecn van Goyen 
and Ruisdael horn thirty years later. 

What unites them is a kind of serene contentment with 
the surface of everyday life, and what gives them their 
stylistic common factor is a wonderfully sensitive appre- 
hension of the play of light. Light seems to permeate their 
landscapes, their interiors, their portraits, and their still- 
lif( s. It is rately used dramaticallv or romantically. It is 
rather a lubricant that bind., everything into a visual unity. 
It emanates from the broad, o\er-arching skies of their 
landscapes <;nto the -vast plain beneath: h enfolds the little 
ihick<'ts in the foregroinnis, picks run the diinly-sccn villages 
and towns in the iniddlt di.stant'es, e>:])]ains and enlivens the 
sj>acjousness that leads to far-away horizons. It insinuates 
itscli iiiii> tlieir liiiie drawing-r^xjins where the contented 
burgher makes music or drinks his gkiss of wine and into 
their kitchens wliere rooks and seivants prepa/e unhurried 
meals Ntwer was s<t muc!i solid prosaic material tinged 
with so nnich tjtiier. affectionate p(»eTrv. 

d he giant of Dutch painting is, of course. Rembrandt. 
And here the art liisiorian has lo gird himself for a special 
task Nan that tliere is any difficulty in a^sessing Rcm- 
brainitN stature both as an artist and as a painter. By every 
known test he is iht giant not onlv of Dutch painting but 
of Fmropcan painting. But at this point, in my readers* 
interests. I must make the confession that 1 have never been 
able to love him. Love is irrational but for the critic it is 
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e*?scntial Without it he may bt just but he must inevitably 
be cold If d list of the qiiahtits essential to the make up of 
e\erv painter were to bt dra\an up - a list that would include 
nor only purely lesthetic qualities like a sense of colour of 
texture of desiirn of how most effeeti\clv to dispose light 
and sh ide how to suggest volume recession nioxement, 
and so on hut ilso hum in quihties like psychological m 
sight or m undeist inciing of the elrimitic imfilication in the 
scene depicted - and if etch punter vveic to b( ucorded 
mirks in propoiiion to his possession of such quihties, 
Rimbiandt would undouhtedlv head the list with in 
acc umul uion of iniits that no other p until could ap 
proieh I nhutun iti 1\ in the picsenci of such i mm th( 
entie heiriiis to suller fiom his own limit men It hippcns 
th u the fiirridihr qn dines th it ippe il most >tr(>iigK to 
me tie pHeisc.l\ those which Rend rindt i i< 1- s im the 
atstheiK (judities rh it of coloui oiehisn.aion imoni^ tlu 
hum m cjuiliii s th it oi i>-o(tv lo f<el t link unhippv m 
the presinie nt i w )ik if "emus which his neitlni cju dit\ 
1^ nu person ii mislortune Hiving muk tins ipole^gv I 
shill (i ts( to )htnHlc mv pr(|ueli(es ui<] irtcnipt to sum up 
Re rnhr units ichn v( meuis h\ rh onK me ih >d op< n to nu 
undei the e irenmst inees the meth d of the eximinerwlio 
col IK Kcord m irks f )r e\e( lie IK e 

Remhrindt shired with his Duuh eonte uipeit me s tluir 
intense kne of the sidiei speciick of dulv hf< in Molhnd 
C umiil itive I\ tlu wlole selmol p^odiued i Head of rhi 
commtnpliee which Khie>ed elistim non onlv bee luse it 
ippioiclud ns t isk with ted devotioi md in uniisu dlv 
complete visnd (juipimni 1 hiv< die uh ixplnuid (p ?jS) 
whit I me in hv the word gi isp in its ipf»h< in > t<» tlu 

visuil world J he ]>ut(h punters po^stssicl it to an iin 
UMiil rlegiti \\ irfi ilu iTi th u si ntrv m the brim wliuh in 
most scho )ls of punting uluses to Kirnit cut un ispcets of 
visu d t \pe nenre is > did is dmost non e xistenf 11 k local 
VI dik world m dl its ispeets is their [iiovinci me! to norn 
of tiurn r^iore so thin tf> Remhrmclr Ret where is in all 
other Dutch painters this gdt wa* counteraeted by a 
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pedestrian quality of imagination, in the case of Rembrandt 
there was no^^uch disqualification Within the limits of his 
sober domestic world he was cipible of rising to imagina- 
ti’ e heights reached by no other iitist There was no ques- 
tion with him IS tlierc wis with the Italians of cr< atmg a 
nee e)f men, and women more iristoeritie or moie heroic 
til 111 thosi of ever\d iv life Rtmhr null tool the world as he 
found It aqueerpliet full )f slums c titles mcrchmts and 
btegirs - irul jdiinged [nssion itdv b ne tih its surf ice, ex- 
triciing from the (finmonplue a ikh (d me mine never 
uspieted before mu never exploited sinee No one ever 
woiked with 1 nion limircd r i * f sul)]e< t imtttr there 

I h irdlv m\ thing m his p i nTin.^s end dr i wines th it could 
r )i, l>e lound Mi his ow i door tip oi in the houses of his 
It lends or within i mile or soof levdtnor \m<rcrd 5 m But 

II ) MK ever t uel( so much out of ht h Hs ptu^riits, 
otu n of inidflle itid or < lelt rN people hointlv in both tac 
I iiglish md the \ me Mean senst of word hive i serene 
pTofunditv tint s<(ms to biloiM mon to the n dm of 
jitMiiiirf th n to rh o of panting (sre Pi itc In his 
leli^inis pKTuus hn whuh dl rh drafn jU's 'jferj^oiuu are 
oil (u ol A rnstn dun) ( hri rniiuv fc i first time since 
(uon< b ir^mis in id tir for orhiiuy imi md womm 
just ts las t\e lO(»l du vhok voild of plunoiiKn'i in its 
stride so las mind eenis Ti; i j ihf vnok of liainin cx 
(A I u nte of whu h reap m ir ( if I n ) more th in on aspect 
R ml)i aidt s hie idih of gi i p i in i sense puz/fing What 
1 oiu to nuke of i in in who 1 innd ts niinv [m tonal po‘‘Si 
hilau ai tin inteiioi o1 a old b irn i r th tiaved e iiriss ot 
Hi ox Is m dn huinm hoelv «.»r e roi\ of the Crucifixion, 

who ff»uld eomlune in the sane e mv is \ nidv of the com- 
plf X md nivstcnous uieiplix of light on whatever object 
hipjnns to lit liefoTC him with m essn in psje^hologv or a 
vC aion of hiimin emotum wl e> ce»uld even m) contrive 
n diar the one '^etnlecl mertiv in a'-pect cif the other and 
whe> w IS moreover such i sup rliuve e' iftmim that, with 
om sirrificing fieedom md spontin^uv of bru^'hvvoik, he 
could suggest the w irmth, the resilience die ’■oundncss of 
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flesh, the roughness of cloth the weight of stone, the depth 
and himinosiTv of sky^ 

By the examiner's standaids Rembrandt has'no rival And 
yet how I wish he could give me more pleasure ^ Flow I long 
for him ro be not quite siieli i htivYweighf and more than 
anvlhmgelse fh ir he euuldhive h id the hnal eih itcojdcd 
to so m inv iessei niLU - to M itissc to van Gogn to C irpae 
tie> to 1 I i Xn^elKo lor example ol knowing the ineanmg 
of the word eoloui Remhrindt can do invrhmg except 
rejoiee Iheie is no nonse^n e ihom him In tint respect 
done he is '*in iller th in Sh despe ire 


ft would It ive » f list impression if nothing vmk to he s ud 
in this eh ipte r thoiit huoepie "( uljiiurt tnt] punting m 
( itliolie 1 u opt I lit re is pie ntv ot ii ind of i high older 
too luit most »f IT lends tei t uie in in tin memoiv not he 
( lust u 1 not nuiiu^riblt hut het uisi ii is m the tundi 
me mil s( nst h u (\ul It is ilrnnst dw ivs i p irl of i whe>ie 
idetidin iiir,,<i trrliitf e rui d con t piu) i ind ii flu le ftiie 
lose s Hs nit m n^ w ht n ir IS d< i H he 1 from its e tuiu \r W ho 
cm renitn Ik the chtuU of il i tetius eui tin west tront 
of St P ud s C uhtdr d ()i mill s { mt istjt ll\ du t rut! 
ceding p liming with us himelrtds of tl\im tigur in the 
( hureh >f n Crtsii in P lu Xel rltv ue hv no me ins 
negligdilt ind IxmIi laiddines w udd Itivc i htlel look with 
out them \ iriK s tjf haroejue punteis ind (idptois do noi 
1< ip 1 ) ilu nun I lor rln ir work is li ir llv e \t r me nr t > Ik 
self com ill <d 11 c\ irt hit i ig< lesigntis wording is 
put <>i i t( im conTe ni tli ii ihtn conTnlnitions ^Gmlti h 
mt eed in the higgei idtimut elfett 

Xtt e>en is i e eaitnlmu i to ip irchuicturd enstmhk 
Hcinini f w rninigtstolx iiresim^ Pi in igt ih if 

spe e I di/t (I in rheiorie it le 1^*1 ui th ist [> i % ed I uropt th it 
were not <dTf(led hv iIu Hcleumumn P>i mini s rlu torn i 
i hull moie pungent i luilt rnene hiting ihin tbit of his 
contenipoianes llis statues md g e ups of statues (sec 
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(Plate 17), his fountains and monuments are tours de force, 
but lhc7 are something more. Behind their virtuosity is 
a kind of swaggering sincerity Three dimensional baroque, 
especially in the churches of Austria and Southern Ger- 
ni iny, plunged at the slightest prosocation into melodrama, 
hut Bernini and the Roman sculptors and sculptor-architects 
whom he influenced kept their < xuberanee in check and 
sa\td the tuircncy of Italian baroque *<eulpture from the 
dangeious consequences of inflation. 
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CHAPTER l6 


Franct and England 


Thi reasons whv at iinu a particuHi country or 

city should httoriK tin ladiitiiiu; point h>i arfistu iC!i\u> 
are conipk\ hut as wc lia\<. seen theu has been 

onI\ one pcnocl ol am <onsidcribl< 1< lu^rh in the hisiorv of 
European art \^lKn there v\ is no such sin^^k point of t idi.i- 
tion In tile inter\al bctvM.cn th< downf dl of iIk Roni in 
Empire and ihf dawn of tJic Rcnitssancc poliiu d [lowti 
was loo V imu to coiKcntritc itself iplnt dl\ and tlu 

oieaniZTtion of the ( hunh was suon^ eiiomdi to diMrdiine 
Itself pretty e v( nl\ o\t t the in ip ot ] uo>p< \[) u i fioni tli u 
period irf hid dw ivs hainess^d itself to i tuliui il ctntu 
and now u w is the tuin of Pans 

Toda\ w( are n ueustoined to thiukinc: of du 1 it nt h 
as tilt piiuteih n ition (is faiininv n die inusu il ind 
England the liter trv lUtKii) th it it is i little ^uipn^nn; to 
find how ‘•nidi i put I nnee h d hitherto plived ui th» 
hisior\ of the re pre a nt inon il fheie hid l>etn the 

magiiilice in < utluirst fh if pio^ueed ilie seulprire^ ni 
Rheims Old die windowN of ( hutus uid rheie hid Ik in 
schools of jinniirnts niu>n^ whieh ih n of Am>non pto 
duced eine of th< weukl “ most inoMiit^ p nniin^'s rlic f unous 
anonvmons Pie n uid i ('oreuuition of tin V ir;;in h\ 
Enguerfrind de Miiontoii p unreel in tfie uiid i4^os into 
which the artist his jKiuitd whole ehiptei. of rntdu\d 
imat^erv euiliveiied and poh'^hed b^ <i soplosue ate d freneh 
eye Conte mporar> wdh these Xvitni >n mists, Je in 
Fouquet, f>e)rri in Foun ediuiTtel in Pins, stroni:;l\ in 
flue need bv Fkrnidi paint* rs and mini mums but farnili ir 
with die work of his It dnn conienipormcs, preKhutd the 
most aec >mplished piintingsof his ge neration Feiiiquet w is 
no visionary In his miniature^s he w a passionate ly oh 
servant realist, an interpreter of the a* tive hfc around him 
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His larger panel paintings contain some of the most robust * 
and sympathetic examples of European portraiture. Later, 
the French kings, especially Charles VIII and Francis I, 
were caught in the spell of the Italian Renaissance. Francis I 
induced Leonardo to execute commissions for him in 
France and when he came to focus the whole of his ambi- 
tion as a patron of the arts on the great Palace at Fontaine- 
bleau, he again imported a group of Italian artists to 
decorate it. 

Rosso (1494-1541). Primariccio (1504-70), and Nicolo 
dell'Abbate (1512-71) brought with them to France the 
restless and rather strained Mannerism that was their 
Italian heritage, hut which was soon tempered by the Gallic 
spirit. Italian restlessness became Frenth elegance; pagan- 
ism became' sophisticated. "J'he school of Fontainebleau was 
short-lived but it has an undeniable charm, and it provided 
France with a pointer towards the stylishness of the follow- 
ing century. In Italy, Mannerism formed an awkw^ard link 
with baroque. In France it led naturally into rococo. 

Frani'is 1 , like his contemporarv, Henry VIII in England, 
believed in importing his aitists. There was little enough 
11a live French painting or sculpture in the sixteenth century, 
and even in the seventeenth Italy still remained a magnet. 
In France itself the three hrotlicrs Le Nain, uninfluenced 
by the Italian magnet, painted power! ul little pictures of 
pt'asant families, pictures whose ‘minister intimacy anc pathos 
have no apparent connexion with rlie woildliness of the 
sevt/iiieenlh century. Tbiir pictures, especiall/ those by 
Louis, are painted with dcip conviction but little pictorial 
si'iencc. It i‘ difficult to imagine to what class of society 
their patrr)ns ])elonged in titai age of tlegant worldlincss. 

1 hey reflect what current phraseology might call the under- 
ground movi'inent lx hind the baroi]ue fat^ade. Of the 
i 'ench painters w'ho felt tlx* pull < f the magnet one of the 
strangest w'as (Georges dc la lV)ur of Lorraine (1590-1652), 
an artist virtually forgotten until (juite recently, bur now 
rediscovered. At first sight de la four looks like an ardent 
disciple of Caravaggio who had exaggerated his master’s 
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tenebrist tricks but failed to achieve his vivacity. It is cer- 
tainly true that most of de la Tour’s charactenstic effects 
depend on his deliberate use of candlelight or torchlight . it 
is equally tiue that his figures have a wooden look, as though 
they were made of some hard material turned on a lathe 
But these aie merely the outward symptoms of a tempera- 
ment that apptals particulailv to the taste of today What 
intcTCstcd dc la Tour was a dramatic simplicity of tone which 
candlelight nm only pr<Kluctd but made credible »tnd when 
he took the further step of rigorously simplifying form, 
he W4is able to a style that combined the advantage's 

of staiiling reah^m and ncar-ahstraetion just as the school 
of Fontainebleau t lit ned Italian mannerism int<» something 
due and elegant, so did cle Li lour add a ruv'^ Gallic 
stshsljiicss and rdincmeiit to thi lembnstn oi t arivaggio 
Bur the two French artists of ti t stvinitemh tenrurv who 
were most suscejiuble to the magnetism oi Italy so much 
stc indetcl that they abmd(»ncd Pans for Rome - wcu 
Nicoljv Poussin ^504 i66^;> and Claude (alec (i 6 <y^ fS2) 
Pou'*Mn, likt Riphacl, had little of his own to eontrihiire to 
paiiumg If the historv of ait is to bt eon’>«]< ud as a stoiy 
of conquest I ous^m courus for nothing lot h m uk no n< v\ 
dis<ovtry If on ibt (»th<r hind ont i* girds o as i uoiv oi 
acliieM nicnr he is inipi^rianr in the senst rh u Kriplirul i 
impoitant, as a consiiuctor, an aichiuci of jacturts li< 
would h<i\e been supuiiuK ha}*p> in thi lot fifricnth 
centuiv when all things Gnek and Roman were unged with 
a glamour that trtMdecJ ariisi*^ to a ft' ii/y of prodintion 
Poussin WU'. bom i hnndud vc irs too i tie fll^ paui'' 
taking, unemotiijnal mgenuny oi design has not e\€n the 
spontaneity of RapluKl What Paplnul did b\ 1 's leini 
pictorial mstmci Poussin did b> an equally acute pic ton d 
inlcdkcr *Je nai nev was his snuig comment on 

himself One can find no fault with his rrconstiucnoiis of 
Arcady except that they arc so dediberately contrive d. Ihc 
ghmour of Greece has gone, with iT the fervour oi the 
Rtnnissance. He is rather like an earnest young philan 
tliropist who has inherited a fortune nd is dctei mined lo 
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u‘>c it only m the noblest of causes The solidity of Florence, 
the glow of Venice, the enlarged Msion of the baroque 
masters were all at his disposal He used them with infinite 
tici and discretion and devitalized them in doing so Yet 
tint dt Mtali/ation h id Its compens itions llu great artist is 
ntccssirily at the mercy of his own genius In extreme eases 
a lack of self discipline or of nstiaint miy k id him into the 
pjti ills of ovei (niphisn ind i rfsuliuit lick of formal 
cohtruicc No gn u irtisr his ever been uniwaic of this 
d iiiyi r for tlu powd of art ultinntcK depends on the dis- 
cr uiy of the exirt forinil equu dent foi the am t’s own 
(imivt iirircs but not cvtrv gre it inist his esc iped it 
Whir distinguislies the cl issic irtisi from his fellow is his 
s( 1 of the need foi f irni 1 coheienrc irid cMntv and no 
punier his e\ci posse ssc el tins stnsr more icutclv than 
Poussin His e> let (ouiirirfiirt in liUMture is Ri me 
I)in<eu>us though it unv Ik t<* ch ivv pirdkK between the 
u is OIK e in sui ( 1 V s IV th u the stt id\ dignitie d he it of the 
J iiueh \ie\ indnnt finds an ex ict tqun ilcui in Poussin’s 
s\su rn of conjpositiou 

If piooi uen nuded rh u dignity ind elirit^ alone ire 
II >t in rh(ins»)\es guiruteesol gu itness ont would only 
hise to gl inee it Poussin s eouu upo ii\ Simon \ ouet 
(i 1640) wlio rechited dignitv to suntness and elaiity 

ti pediiittv \ the founder if the ofliei il school of did letic 
punters unde I Ru hi lu u\ p itron igt Vejuet ind his eliseiple 
1 ust i hi I< SiK ur (ihij tuined the theorv of eclieti- 
cism into i chilh sen nrc lhe\ iir«mptcd 10 persuade their 
puions th u in intludog^ id cjuot icions f^om Riphirl iitd 
I mm ( m p j s is tn oncrmil woik of irt In so fir is they 
siKceeded it w is bee lusi the i pitinis were themselves 
yxdint^ hut they did not suteee 1 tntiiely Thev eonsti 
tilled i solid cemserv itise bod> with stioiig officnl hickmg, 
hi m une^flicial opposition partv seton bccime voeil Lnd- 
iess di hates on the itlitive ineiits of Poussin anef Rubens, 
of fonn and tedour toe^k pi ice lu the hrcnch Aeadem’y The 
dt 1) iti s ihtmsches hael, of couist no infUiente on the an of 
the tune, but they pre'vidt evidence that classic theory in its 
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extremest form had not captured the whole of seventeenth- 
century French tasic Pousbin was not the only god 

Poussin’s contemporary, Claude, has some but not all of 
the weaknesses that beset the self-consciously classic painters 
of his day He at least had the courage to lo\t natuic 
enough to punt landscape for its own sake It would be un 
true to sas chat he w is the first to do so Rubens had already 
seen {xissibilrncs m linclscape but Rubens had the vora 
Clous c>c ind qiK sting mind that could see possibilities m 
almost in\thing (liudt in concennaring on landscape 
took a step chat w is to have iar reaching consequence**, 
though lie himscll could mu see what those constquencts 
wen to he IJis own endeavour was ncU so much to enttr 
into nature s mot^ds is to show thii land cape could in itscll 
furnish mattUidfor i sdnst\ingpi turt in clu clis ic il man 
m r He tool the hint pioMclcd In (aorgionr s IcinpcsT 
tinpncd 11 of figures or else icdiucd tin fi trun to 
accents of coiour or tom m the foT» ground built up i 
frame woik b\ missing rrefs or Innldings at the sides and 
dun cuifcnii itcd iP his skill on Ic uluig the c\< inw iid 
throueh tlie centre of the pi» ruic into v ]i;^ht 1 k 1» n 
distuKcs Claude hi> nor the com »ge to vamne rigln 
into the h< irr of untouclud ri ituu for the puifK>scs i 
punting sM( nrceiiih centurv nuinc snjl to U donu 
nated b^ nun, with a ruined castle or i ( oriiuhian tenipc 
t(» round off the unruV cornels bur one c ui guess from Ih'' 
diawings that in tie iting hti so be is ntcrelv fcillowuit! ^ 
convention I ho-c eh iwings nt\‘r 1 ul to evok< the sm 
prised cfunnicnt But how nineUrn I he notion lint i 
landsca{)f could he a |H>nrince»us expussionof \ mood or 
even a tofiogr iphical record wa » much Ian r de%tlopnKn" 
and one that Constable was to exploit ncaiJy two hundred 
years liter 

Yet even though to Cl ludc a punted hndse ipt wi 
essentiulv sotnethiiig to be etc ictd in the studio luidi 
oiit ol ■'lock inurcdunts, then w is one ihineru in his pu 
tines ihit exists indcpendenilv of this studio synthcsi 
namely the pervading light. It ha already been noted 
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that van Goyen, Claude's oontemporaiy in Holland, and 
Ins followers, were becoming increasingly conscious of the 
impact of light on the broad expanse of landscape that 
formed the basis of their pictures Light was m fact a 
\eiueenth century disroverv, but whereas the Dutch 
painters used it to (xplain the he of the lind for Chudt it 
VI IS 1 invsteiious element that transformed (^elythlng on 
which It fell la^ing after we ha\( forgotten th< absurd titles 
of his pictures, the litth fcicgroiind figure «' tli it furnish an 
(xeust for those title ind the pirtieiilir ronibina ion of 
temple and bridge in the middle disimcc we cmem- 
ber die light th it pouis down mildly from the sky and 
touehes c leh pictond ineulent with i gentle lomintic 
Tfjv ttr\ thit IS ne\er to be found in Poussin I i Cl ludt we 
fiis» discover lh» seeds of true re>m mricisni Ihoe seeds 
w(i( not to gcinnii iTe nllliiti md not until the y be to 
do so fhd C 1 aide s panting en]ej\ the Ttput irn ri it deserves 
It w IS not untd tin enel of the seveutrenth centurv ih it 
r met began to produce in in th ii instc id eif echoing 
till filled gl itiioui of It il\ icfii red the liveK if eqii illy 
anfieiil life eif \cts idles Mieh ui irt coulei not be rne 
uiMiiiH of stern idheieuee t > el issic il eiee d mel the gx ind 
tniunti Ih ir it i inu into being it ul i pioof tint a last 
tlu idhe rents ot Rubens aid eoloui h id tnumphed over the 
su}>[)()i le 1 s of Poussin ind torni 
\\ itte Ul s short life (16-4 T"' 2 d mikes i bridge between 
the siventcenih aid the eiglimnth eii tunes He combines 
tlu woildlincss of till one wall rhi pi i\1 ulaess (;f the other 
But erne i mtercsud 111 \\ ate ui not hee aise hi w is a 
a |»u sent an e of his period but because he penerraed be 
rii ah its suil lee lo be suie tin slam veneer of the tally 
eieliieciith centuiv a \eisalles vv is neit diflicT ]r ro ptne- 
triu but W ate ai ptneii ited it wirliota either h aing a or 
re lling ig imsi u He iccepted eoi it life aul eeiiirt m ni- 
ne is without being seeuieed In tliem He is like Himlet in 
his (ktaehnunt but he Ins none of Hamlet gloom He is 
merely hcarihre ikinglv s id It is 1 nit isurc of hn gieatness 
tint he reminds one of Mo/irt who can piodure )ust the 
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same effect of hinting at depths beneath the neat, formal 
pattern of his in\isic. In Watteau’s painting the forma! pat- 
tern of court life is all there - the foppery, the infinite leisure, 
the endless round of lo^ e-for-Iove*s sake, the eU'gance and 
the careful avoidance of material discomfort (sec Plate 22), 
hut behind all that is an acme nostalgia. Nothing lasts. His 
characters, languid and exquisue, snatch at the fading 
moment but they cannot arrest it. Death - no, not death; 
that is loo })latant, loo emphatic a word - oblivion rather, 
is just round the corner, lurking Inhind that^shady tree, 
waiting under the pedestal of the statiu of the godd<’ss of 
Lcjve. ready to steal in and rake possession of tin sfcnc*. 

W'lth most paint*^r^ a strait^luforwaid attoimi (d thrir 
siyl»" and mannerisms will suffice with Watteau 'i is the 
undertone'' and overumes that count. Stvlisticallv he was a 
descend.tnt of Rulx ns, !)tu one icaii/^ s Ikan lai lernoved Iv 
was in spirit from Ruin ns when one fuuls oiu sell comjiaiing 
him to Mo7ari and Hamh 1. 

iioucher (170^70) has no ovci tones I fe rook tlu 
eighteen rh century just as he found u and uavi lus cm 
plover, Madame de Pompidoui, tlu t xat r brand oi plavtul 
eroticism thinlv flisginscd as cla^'-xal mviholocv that de 
wanted. As a boudoir decorator Pr>iK 4 ]< r kaw^^ imihincr t » 
be desirer! Jfc can be fiivolou> witJiout being irivial 
elegant wilhonr bring shalltiW. iMUghiv witlujut brinti 
salacious, Fragonaid (1732 18061 the hist ot the iriu 
eightf enth-centurv Frcmh painteis, lias all tht sciisinvf re 
and sentiment of Watttau hut uonr of his dr ptli \\ ilh him 
the age of pseudoA'r nnses and p-t utjt* nvmphs and ''lu p 
herds comes tf» an end Air* adv cvraj in Fragruiaid lin^n m 
hints of a more s<*rious view of lifr . liOvc is c'^iially k s tliemc 
but it is becoming a little less flirtatious; his lovers art nra 
quitf so idly engaged in whiling a wav tlu' trru 

I have already piinted our that artistically the eighteenth 
centuiy was not a cicarive p<*ri')d Rath pamrtr took wbai 
he wanted from the inarenal to hand, and mit ot it evolved 
a mrK>d that suited the time. There is no such thing as 
eighteenth-century vision- visual cut osiiy and aesthetic 
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experiment are alike absent Their places are taken by the 
artist's personal reaction to life - Witteau's sadness, 
Boucher's eroticism, Natticr's flittcrv Fragonard's senti- 
ment Only one painter, Chaidm (i6g(; 1779) stands aloof 
from the i st Cliaidin alone interested himself in the more 
permanent and dniveisal aspects of hie painting a bottle 
of wine and a loif of buad with is much mt( icst and affec- 
tion as he would bestow on a portrait of a mother putting 
the fini‘'hing touches to her liirle girls toilelte and finding 
rich m iierial in both In outlook he is one of the little Dutch 
p isters of i ecniur\ < iilicr his sense cjf ele)nie'^ti< ity is as 
^uhtle r Icrhriiehs hut heme a Frtnchmm his touch 
Is hghu r, more lIusuc mf)re pitiful His ( ve mo^es to a 
qiiickei Tempo anci n more ileit than that of mv Dutch 
punter to those suhilt holoeical nd drunatic relation- 
sliips iliai link i mother with her little el lughter or a tc n her 
wnli her pupil 

C h irdin is perhaps tlu onh < ighu( nth century punter 
wnh whom the iilist ot tod i\ cm h el 1 close kinship In 
his ])imimg til the pompous eli ketus tlut ceiiired round 
tlu IkikIi Ae iekni> the exdtuionot tlit ^imdnnnner 
mil tlu nobh si\li hue lieeii fiji ^^olten V' last a s uicepan 
01 i d( ill 1 i])hif will c the [> imt 1 ill he net ds in the way 
of I pioldtin to sotvL It IS import mt To noxe this difleience 
ill spun between the stdi lift'' )f st cntcenth u ntury 
Hull md md those of Chudm Ihe foimer an faithful 
re colds ol m isptcr of Diuth e\cr\div hie the litter are 
irurclv excuses foi 1 pietuiil ex lene lhc\ sh<.d no light 
(Ml ( ighte e nth e( ntui\ ut tudes iil mind J\il\ ueChudm's 
v\ i\ of iss^it nj^ lliiulu 1^ jiimiiiih t punter uid a super- 
1 t]\el\ gexid one He is neithei i iccoicier not i moralist 
U iite ui looking buk to the p isT hiouuhr K ibens up to- 
d ite ( h udm piophelic of oui own time, anticipated both 
C mib( t and C czaniu 


Fitnch in h alw iv^ hid two ch u 1 etc n sties logic and 
Stylishness Both arc the marks of a civilized people Logic 
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in French art shows itself in the French artistes habit of 
formulating a theory before beginning to paint. If Uccello 
had been a Frenchman he would have foregathered witli his 
friends in the cafes of Montparnasse and announced the 
birth of a new school of painting - Terspectivism\ Paris has 
given birth to one ‘ism’ after another in its logical devotion 
to ^theory. Stylishness is another matter. It is the result of 
never allowing the end to be out of tune with the means. 
Paint is a language: stone is a language. Both speak in 
visual terms. Paint deals with colour and pattern; stone 
with shape and mass. Attempt to make those languages 
expioss something they were ne\er meant to express and 
your Frenchman at once loses interest, fie has linie use for 
a Blake vs ho tried to make paint behave like literature. 
Paint, says the Frenchman, is meant to he seen, rtoi read. It 
deals vs'ith (jualities like colour, -tuietare, p.'Urcrn. Hence 
the Stylishness of men like Matisse, Cezanne, or Ingre.s, 
They attempt to solve no problem that is not a painicrlv 
proi)leni. 

After rhe airy Rococo of the eighieenth century came 
the first logical reaction, the Neo-C^lassic schoc’l headed by 
Tac<|ues T.onis David (i74S- 1S251. .Veo-C’Iassa i^rn, lhai 
curicHis archaistic movennenr that rcsulied frcmi so inanv 
diveigeni cau.--es - tlie discovtiv of flei culaneum, ilie rc*voir 
against the frivolity of the court, a dawning sense cd demo- 
cracy inspired bv Rousseau - was v( ry much in the air in 
tlie laif eighteenth cc nnirv. It was die political solidity 
and the republican virtues of Rome, not, as was the case 
with J^mssin, to tlie t ulf oral spicntioiir (;f (deece that tins 
subsidiary Renai>san(c‘ itK}k<’d. The ^e^^uIt was a srilkning 
up df standards, inijral, political, ard artistic, h is oial that 
the PTench Revolution, superiicialiy wild and dishevelled, 
should have had an ardent ,'^upporrer in David whose style 
was so stiff and precise and so conscientiously noble. Dih‘ 
would have eKpe<;te<i the P»vr<*ntc romanticism of Delacroix 
to have been the kind of painting to acf;omp'uiy a social up- 
heaval. Bui rhe romantic wave canic later. Ingres (1780- 
1867), David’s pupil, equally conscientit«i.s in his classicism* 
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and a far more proficient organizer of form within the 
boundaries of his canv is (see P] itt 241) b( human only 
wlun he had a porTi lu to punt dhen his sitter together 
with his own SLiopk sense of line melted the hard Neo- 
C h ^ic ti ist Some o( his poitrors hoe i flesh tnd blood 
Mtilirv di u IS siiiprising in ucv\ cf his self imposeil creed 
Delicioix (i7t#S iS6^ he ided thf Rommiies rebelling 
(m‘'i Ills pudeeessors not onh in h s sijjiject ni itter but 
in his v\ i\ of p Hilling iUib ns w is hi ule il is t punier 
but Ik h ul none of the orein /mg pr>wer oi Hubeii'i Byron 
IS the poet f)t hts chine but the lot el\ Aildcycd 
Bmouk gloom is nion effectne in liici luiic than in art 
]) icrc i\ s me thoei in piimm is moie mteiesting than his 
iiKliMehi d pictUKs Ir is i i k thod rh it hid to \y evoked 
d In w IS lo i iillil his nnbiiK m is i p unti r 

I lu wold n in urn in which ittac he s itself so e i dv to 
1) 1ki)i\ uul his ((ntempiTirv (»<iniult r mnot be de 
fill d lolls uhost MS md I ar^ h i\e I cen n me el to di tee t 
the lorninne o\eiioiies s im times f iint omcTiinfs over 
powering tint irc implieit behind ill rruK creative ut 
tin VM I 1 1 n )t a \en list Ini Jiie lo lh( gencririon tint 
v\ I Che ] the tl( \ ( lopnn lit of Deiicinix ut ind re ih/ed 

ih u dun w is 1 duidimeni ^ \ lei h rw‘en his outlook 

i id rh ir it In ns u w i m uu t ij)ihle wntel 1 o feel more 
U lu me w rl ikion mu SI ihesp ne ih in v\ith Co neillc 
ml Hume IS I oi I 1 re leh e h u i( u 1 istK \nu when 
l)(li(ioi\ begin to develop i svh in whuh intensm of 
( moll n (oiinnei foi m n ihm tierieetim oi loim (see 
P* lU 2 fh) ir h< e line t \ id< nr th it t ne w sit u irion h id unen 
in wh < h eippoiiiiion Ijetween CltsMeum ind Roman- 
iKi m e IS te) he come i m ijor nsyc Yet Delieroix was by 
no m ins the kind of ni in to m uine tb u ge>od printing 
(f)ij<lbe (lone in i tine fitn/\ Iti luu th it he re ehseovcrtel 
iiiu ns me! Ic ined on him nifiic 1 s tviK h in W itteaii had 
don ])ur those who ha\t h id his journ ds will know tint 
he w is 1 min cd immense iitelhgene^ sc*f iiiiHncal to 
m imusu d chgiet md that he pondeicd on questions of 
cj iftsmanship ind aestheties is dteph as Ingies 
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micmix m‘t ftimsclf to btxame m stmkm in his hi, a 
iln^ of whnir .wcl mrfm' as Ingres Has in One and ojL 

position. And knowing that in order to succeed in his 
own programme lie must preserve the spontaneity and the 
energy that Ingres had never tried tor, a more vahrant 
surface, a freer brush stroke was a necessity ~ never un- 
controlled or undisciplined but always charged with the 
vitalirv of his original creative impulse. In the niidsi of his 
struggle r{' achieve this \italitv, he chanced to see a land- 
scape bv Constable that was being exhibited in Paris in 
1824. It ga\c him a fresh insight and a fresh impetus. At 
once be repainted the big ‘Massacre of S(io’ on which he 
was engaged, and in doing so. foi ged a fresli link in the 
chain that led tinally from the later "I’itian and Rubens to 
Impiessionisin. 

One massive figure w'liose whole tendency was romantic 
hut wlio hid(*s his romanticism under a <)oak ot satire was 
Daumier (iSo8 70I. Most of •Daumier's life was occupied 
in producing manv thousands ol hthograplis for publication 
in current pt'riodicaKs. No m.ni v%ho worked as bard as he 
did could piodii^c masUTpitnes <<uisistently hut the best or 
llaumiev has the power of stouig acid. I lus suhjrHts were 
pi< kc'd fu)in a v\i(k fu hi, but iu all of rh< in Ik com entratc d, 
vsith an iiirenMtv that Is often tenilying, on aspect.^ of 
Cf'nremporarv hie. Scenes fioiii (he intiniaTi^ daily lift of 
v\orking men and wauiitn hiting c onimr urarit s on the li-gal 
proh ssi )n, sc<ahing political satiivs p^im d ftom l.'is pen 
*da\ hv d:i\ and wti k hv week It w.r^ vailv at the end of lus 
life til It ] 1 li<id If isurt to paint and I » et'doni U) shake 

of! tile t rnolional and propagandist obliLMtifjns in wliich 
the safitisT is alwavs m\oi\Ml. In the si. piintings lu !c\t‘als 
himself .Is a sort of nuniature Rfuiihtandl with a passion 
ffir the macabre or tlu* pKiuiescjiK, 

Meanwhile, umlistutbed bv the li's rd Classic and 
Romantic factions, a group of paint(‘rs h.id withrlrawn 
themselves fiorn Paris aiirl had i« tired to ih(* country round 

* ' , t 

Bad)i/f)n to expirimtiu lu a new appioach to the painting 
of landscape. With tlie Barbizon painters the historian feels 
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that he is at last within measurable distance of his own day. 
They aie the subject of the opening paragraphs of his 
penultimate chapter, and lor that very reason they have for 
us the dowdincss that always belongs to the beginnings of 
contemporary things. An early motor-car is dowdier than a 
stage-coach just because motor-car is part of* today's 
currency: the stagc-coacli cannot be old-fashioned, it is 
merely obsolete. What is ‘modern' in the Barbi^on land- 
scapes is that, unlike those of Claude or even Constable, 
they were painted on the spot. The contemplative attitude 
that creeps in as soon as a painter retires to his studio to 
‘build up’ a picture from tlie sketches he has made was 
never allowed to intervene between them and their paint- 
ings. Rousseau, ("orot, and Milkt were the best of them. 
Rousseau dung with single-minded devotion to nature as 
he saw it. Coiot was a p(>ct and the only one of the group 
who possessed ilie classic vision that can turn a record, liovv- 
cvci precise, into a picture. In later life he popula.i/ed him- 
self by slipjung into an easy formula oi willow' trees and 
twilight though he still retainenl his wonderful feeling for 
liarrnonies of silver-grey and muted green. Millet preached 
th»' dignity of peasant lahour, and invented that noble 
stereotyped ligure that y)ersisis to the present day as a 
rej)ri*scntaLi\c of tenling peas.inthood and is known to a 
thousand front pai lours through the medium of ‘The 
Angelus’ and ‘d'he Sower'. The ait of Millet has tiavelfcd 
a lung way freirn the lighthearted navightiness e)f Bouc'her. 

It was at this point that a ligure (»f rather larger stature 
and nion* aggressive tempenuiieni appeared, Courbet 
(1SK/-77) shared with the Baihl/eni painte*rs thedr dcveUioii 
to nature, their avc^idante e^f the artificial or the idealized. 
But his lobiist peasant natine had none of their modesty or 
liunrilitv. l"he realism that they juaetiscvl c]tiieilv he magni- 
fied into a progranune, with the result that in liis larger 
works tlune is a certain element of hiav”ido and defiance, 
and perhaps more than a trace of vulgarity. 

CoTirbci’s programme rejected both classicism and 
romanticism. It was, in effect, a plea for the complctcst 
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possible expression in art of the appearance and the events 
of everyday life. Other painters before him, notably Louis le 
Nain, Chardin, and even Millet and Corot, had made the 
same assumptions but without feeling the need to adopt 
Courbet’s defiant and revolutionary tone of voice. His 
enormous canvas of the Burial at Ornans - a scene sSet in 
his native village, in which the villagers themselves were 
neither idealized nor romanticized - was cxhibit(‘d in the 
Salon of 1850. Its appearance was the signal for one of those 
outbursts of indignation which we, todav, find it difiicult 
to understand. This was neithei niydiology nor history. It 
w'as not even recognizaldv ge«re painting. Yet sure ly it must 
have a moral or political message. Merely to descrilx* an 
everyday happening had never been, and never could be, 
an artist’s sole purpose. Courbet must be a ‘socialist’: lie 
must be what we now know as a ‘social'iCidist’. He must be 
attempting to undermine the old regime by introducing 
ordinary pien and women into the places pre\ionslv occu^ 
pied by gods and heroes or even odalisqiK's or allegorKal 
symbols of liberty and martyrdom. Even Courbet's land- 
scapes had an earthincss and a densitv that vvaj? suspect. No 
Venus could rise out of those rougli, untidy seas, no nyniph 
could dance und( r his exircmelv pro.sak trees. 

We, who see Courher onlv as a remaikahiv good painter 
passionately in kjve wit'i nature, cannot share tlu^ ijuligna- 
tioh of his contemporaries. Yet it is inipcntaiu that tlnir 
indignation .should Ix: lecouled heic\ fnr it prov(‘s that 
Courbet had made an attempt to break down the pedantic 
prejudices that had been so carefully bihlf up by the Frcmh 
Academy, d'hote prejudices now seem to us ridiculous but 
it is not we but Courbet and liis kind who have swept them 
away. 


Before referring to rlie history of French Impressionism, 
the logical succes.sor to Oiurhet and the Barbr/mi School, I 
mu.st turn back to glance at England. 
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English painting l^as a queer, disjointed history. It always 
seems to be ge*tting into its stride and then exhausting itself. 
Or else it produces isolated geniuses like Blake or isolated 
movements like Pre-RaphaeJitism which refuse to fit into 
any ready-made art historian’s pattern of development. Like 
France, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, its 
eyes were turned outwards. Just as France had imported 
from Italy the^ artists who decorated the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau, England irnjjortcd a scries of painters from Northern 
and Central Euro]')e. Under Henry VIIT it was a German. 
Hans fIoll)ein (14^7 1543), who became portrait painter 
to the king and Holbein’s influence on his Englisii con- 
tcmporaiies was almost wholly in the direction of portrait 
painting, and curiously enough, of miniature painting. The 
most distinguished of the d’udor and Elizaheihan portrait 
painters were thcr miniaturists Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac 
Oliver. Rab( ns visited and worked hi England under 
Cdtarles 1 . wdio subserjuently appointed a Fleming, van 
Dyck, Rubens’s pupil, to be his court painter. Under 
Charles II, Sir IVter Lely, a Dutchman, prunted court 
beauties with conventional stylishness hm with quite an 
exf "piioiial ^erise of ((»)cur It was not until the advent of 
W’illiam Flogatih (1607-1764; that Englanrj prodiicexi an 
art as nati\e To hetself as hts coiuemnorary Boucher's was 
to kVa rice. Hogarth ws'»s defiaritlv insular, refused to pay 
rh<‘ (usromarv homage' to balv detested the grand manner, 
painted vigorous portraits without <i him of flattery, and 
rarely turned his eyes awav from contempoiary life, tn 
doing this he became a ino’alisi and was tempted to preach 
sermons in paint. His pic tut e^ «tie none tlie worse for that. 
He is never led away, as Daumier wa^ to be in his litho- 
graphs, into flights of moral indignation about the vices of 
the age. Rather did he see them as amiable, though sorr.c- 
rimes sordid weaknesses (see Plate 23), and be laughed at 
th('m without any undercurrent of indignation. His laughter 
wds hearty and robust. He cannot he dismissed as a ‘literary’ 
painter, for t.he adjective becomes denygaTovy only when 
paint is used for ends that could have been better achieved 
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by a novelist or satirist. Few artists havp misused paint less 
than Hogarth. Even the most didactic of his sermons are 
painterly in conception though in his insistence on making 
his narrative and his moral clear he was often tempted to 
overcrowd his pictures with explanatory detail. His anec- 
dotes are always reconstructions of the drama behind the 
event, not a superficial rendering of ilie event itself. His 
most important innovation was the invention of th<* ‘Con- 
versation l^iece', the group in which t^e personages arc 
linked u^gether by some mildlv interesritig psychological 
thread. 'Fhe Dutch gcr/rc painters had already pointed the 
way to this type of painting, but Hcjgarih gave it a' slightly 
new twist. His C.onversaiimt Pieces have a liveliness and an 
irnmc'cliacv that the sev'enieenth-ceiitury Dutchmen never 
quire ac hieved. 

W'ilham Blake (1757-1X27) must appear at this point in 
the story, though he h<is no place in it. Anv reference to 
Blake in a history of art is hound to have the air of a 
parentht'sis, nnconncLied with v^hal eaine hcftirc or with 
what vva.s to eorni^ after. Blake appeats sucklenlv, u />»o/>os of 
nenhing. an isolated filKnomenon, as rlisriirhinu as a meteor 
to an astrononier ('ngatted in caialoguine the fixed ^tais, 

7 'he mastfj piec ('^ of I'aiiopean art have iisinillv been 
biggish tiling''. There i^. ol course, no pirtunlar virtue in 
si7e, 1)UT if one picks a hundred well-known works at ran- 
dom, ninety of tlu^rn will pi()l)a])lv Ik' morf ih.in. sav, four 
feet scjuare. A!ost of B]ak(*’s ina'>te 1 piece s aie not miuh 
larger than a cjiMrio shec*t of patier: some of them (the 
woodcuts to 'rhe}rnte>n’s Virgil, f^ii example} fiave an area 
cd' less rlum three sepiare inches lUake made* no eemtnhu- 
tion to the vision of his time, fnde'cd it was impossihlf^ for 
him to do sej, for he worked, so to sjieak, with his evc‘s diut. 
Thc‘ kind of srraw of which other artists make rhe-ir hricks » 
a well-stocked visual memory leased on an <)hservant e ve - 
was almost unknown \o Blake. The raw material out of 
which his drawings were made was of the shoddiest. Never 
having studied die human figiiie at first liand.T*^-' fell hack 
on engravings after Michelangelo and Raphael and the 
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worn-out architectural idioms of the Gothic revival. With 
this deplorable equipment, but with an exceptional mastery 
of line, learned through his training as an engraver, he pro- 
duced some of the most powerfully evocative drawings ever 
mule Had he atumpted to work on a larger scale the in- 
complc Uncss of his visual kn(»wJedge would probably have 
betrayed him but working as he did in wittr colour or 
with the engnver’s bunn he manigcd to condense whole 
universes on to i pige of a book Ihty were universes in 
which only i visionary cou'd move and bre itht easily Yet 
It IS nof the vl<^lnn uv in iht) bur the vividness of his art and 
his poctrv ill it mikes both ,o mcinonlik lo Blake, the 
tune less world of his my^^tieal imigination was just as 
conuetc as w is the mitcml woild of ( ighu endi century 
London to 1 loir ntli 

Reynolds (172^ 92^ md GamslKirongh (i ^2^-88) are 
too vvill iifAMi to 1 iitjlishmfn and Vintricans to need 
ip|)i tisenu nt W h tr is >,ij;nific irit diout tlicm is i put (and 
llu ir n iitK > hkt dios( Hiclcns nid Thukdiy \ic so 
otiin iinkid thit one is me hue d lo think of them as ill- 
ss \rt d tv ins) Is ih ir th< v s( < m to foieshidovv the cle ivage, 
fii kl\ (or iiu< cl tod I b(Tut<n aeieicmie and non- 

t 

i< dtnuc irt 1 Ij ill not atiem|t to Ichrie ihc terms but 
the woid i( olcinic nnpli 1 ic \ c u m c tor th art the past 
vvliich too otien ti is i bmke on ponrnieous creative 
impulse \t 1 leuue piiur«rs iRevnoids is m Lxcclknt cx- 
ni[)i(^ do frtcjiKiulv succeed lu n iintuninL> their own 
<i( Hive he id <4 un lU ^\y i ot 1 is re u icnce and non 

K 1 le rme pnnur line Ixeii 1 nc wri lo till be lusc thev 
hid Tio s^ nse ol n ulitioii u Ijiek ^p liter own crtitive 
inpiilst s lull n w IS \ iboiii tl is iimr th it the onpositieai 
hcMeen ihe nvo bee line ippiuut devnolds thought (or 
piotessfd t( tliiuk^ tint 1 pc^ru u» ec uld be admirable 
beeiuse it c tugiu the spmt of Raphul 01 Annibale 
C in uci Cansboioiigh consider d thir i portrait should 
citch the spirit of the Miter ^s seen thuiiigh the paracular 
rempc r ime lU (>f (. unslioiough 

Perlups both weu ckikrud into portraiture from their 
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natural spheres by the demands of their day. Portraiture has 
flourished in England since Holbein's time, but never to 
such an extent as in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It seems fairly clear that liad both artists been released 
from their obligations to paint the men and women of their 
time, Gainsborough would have gravitated into landscape 
painting, Reynolds to history pictures and the Grand 
Manner. Each of them followed his chosen side-track far 
enough to show' uhat he could do when he was ‘olf duty’ (il 
Sir Joshua could evei be said to be olf duty), and it is by no 
means certain that either of them would have cnhantvd his 
reputation if he liad been allowed to follow his bent. Sir 
Joshua’s best portraits solve the pictorial problem with 
scholarly mastery and considerable human insight: his 
history pictures do not. Gainsborough had an intuitive, 
opportunist genius and a gt'ntlv caressing brush stroke 
better adapt<'d to portraiture than to landscape. Both stand 
head and shoulders, as painters and as portraitists, above 
their contemporaries The imitarois of the a<adeniic Rey- 
nolds possessed neither Ins scholarship nor his technical 
ability; imitators of Gainsborough wTre few and all of them 
lacked Jiis genius for inipiovisation. 

I ha\e perhaps o\ei stressed the distinction bt'tween the 
two attitudes in so far as it applies u? Reynolds and fbiiTis- 
.borough, but there is a vt-ry real and a \<‘ry elishe.irieinng 
distinction ]>c rween ihrm today. 7 radilion worshi|> can be 
dangerous if the tiaililion-woiship[>er forget-- that new 
traditions can be brought mto h^-ing only by men vshose 
reverence for what is old can gi\c* way before tlieir urgent 
desire to create sotrx tiring of their ow^n. No one would deny 
that if Giotto haci felt more respect for Bv/antine tradition, 
or if Bellini ha 1 not mitgrown his revcTence for Mant(*gna, 
European painting w^ould he considerahlv poorcT And yet 
our contemporary acadcmic^s are filled with wwk that adds 
nothing (because it lias nothing to add; to the Impres- 
sionist tradition established by Monet and Pissarro sixty 
years ago. 

Impressionism as a technical term dates back to 1874; 
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but as a way of looking at nature its roots can be traced as 
far back as the beginnings of baroque art. Many of Michel- 
angelo*s unfinished statues are impressionistic in essence; 
so is most of Titian’s late work. Al] Constable’s innovations 
led in the direction of Impressionism. Delacroix’s modifica- 
tions of Rubens’s technique came from hints picked up by 
Delacroix from Constable. Turner’s work from, say, 1840 
onwards is purely impressionist in method though not in 
intention. 

. Impressionism, as a self -conscious creed, is simply an 
attempt to emphasize a particular aspect of visual truth that 
had been either overlooked or not consciously emphasized 
by previous painters. By the year 1863 the sentry which 
allows the visual messages transmirt(‘d by the eye to 
penetrate to the brain only after a rigorous censorship, 
had admitted most aspects ol visual truth l>y a process of 
gradual infiltration, but there were two that had not yet 
officially passed the censor. 'Fhev were (i) the colour and 
'vibration of light and (2) the density of air. No one had 
ever painted the true colour of sunshine and shadow, no 
oru‘ had fully exploited tlie sensation that light dances 
(th-iugh Watteau, CA>nsT<d>lt\ and Delacroix had all itinied 
at it) and hardly anyone had thruiglu it worthwhile to siig- 
ge'-t that the dt'nsity of the air is not always constant, that 
a picture could be painted, instance, of a landscape 
seen thrtuigh a hcaw mist or fog. Bui both these visual 
disco\ cries were, fiindamentally, suhneadings a larger 
discovery. What the Impressionists did, alm(>st without 
knowing it. was to rcalizt the phenonu non of transitoriness. 
The artist who carries his ranvas out into the open air and 
attempts to record e^tr^ nuance of wh.a his eve sees is in a 
very dilferent frame of niiiid from the artist who constructs 
his fiicture in hi.^ studio from a series c^f preparatory 
sketches or studies. His eve may not be more searching but 
it becomes conscious of n different set ol ^isual data. He be- 
comes less and less concerned with the nature of the object 
- figure or landscape - he happens 10 be painting, and more 
and more conscious of the appearance of the object at a 
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particular moment of time. For Monet, at work on a picture 
of Rouen Cathedral, what his eyes encountered w^as not a 
Gothic struct UR' but an envelope of air of a certain density 
through which the Cathedral could be seen and by which 
its appearance was modified with every shift of light. For 
him, therefore, his very subject matter was alnring its 
nature at each hour of the day. Since, therefore, the em- 
phasis in e\ery Impressionist painting, is on the moment of 
time, it was natural that the Impressionists should deliber- 
ately seek out inomentarv effects In a painting by Monet 
of the entrance to the Care St Lazare (see Plate 26^1 j, the 
most arresting features are not the iron bridge and the 
building behind it, bur the steam that drifts uiidci the 
bridge and the locc)moti\e, deliberately placed on the ex- 
treme left in order to giv'e the iinjnession that it is on its way 
out of the picture. Such selected rnomenis in time an the 
keynote not only of those landscapes by Moiut. Pissaro, and 
Sisley in which one is alwa\s awaic ol the lime of Oav, the 
season of the year, the picMsc strength of sunlight or tlie 
density of the atmosphere, but also of th<‘ hpurc ('omposi- 
tions of Degas and the* later work of Monet, in which the true 
Subject’ of the painting is the sudden turn of the luad of a 
waitress in a cafe, lh(‘ momemaiv gesture of dancer 01 a 
woman iioning or trying on a liat in a millinei’s shop 
I'hcse piol)leni> were tackled by Claude Monet (!84t>~ 
1926) and Camille Pissarro tc^ the tAclusion <)f 

a great many of the cjualitics which pn mous ai lists h<id 
considered essential. What made *^li( ii pictures sc-c 111 cjueer 
and unacceptable to rheir contetnporaries wav as imicli the 
cimission of these oKi cjuahtics as the indiision of the new 
ones. If, for example, Monet liad buih up his compositions* 
on classical lint with a stone jiine on one side and a iuiiu‘d 
temple on the other, instead of painting a havsraci at sun- 
rise or a slice c^f the west front of Rouc ii ('aihcdral at sunset, 
the storm aroused by the fiisi Impressionist pictures might 
have been avoided, Ihit it was liy no. means the first storm 
of the kind. When Constable, in his endeavour to render 
the exact state of the English weather, the tumbled clouds, 
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the vivid ^ecn meadows, the foliage of trees sparkling as 
it moved in the wind, evolved for his purpose a nervous, 
shimmering brush-stroke, with broken tones flecked with 
pure white, there was plenty of ‘violent protest, although 
Constable was experimenting solely in the interest of truth. 
It was precisely that same broken brush-stroke that the 
Impressionists used in their attempt to carry Constable’s 
innovations to their logical conclusion. 

riicrc IS no need to repeat here what was said in an 
earlier chapter about the efltct of Impressionism on the 
painter’s palette, l^ut it is worth repeating that the move- 
ment furnishei« the clearest instance in the history of 
art of a new visual discovery, made in a ‘'pirit of pure 
research, which produced in the long run a new kind of 
btaury. In the ‘horr run It produced what most critics of 
the 1H60S were jileased to I'egard as a new type of ugliness. 
To them it s( tilled uglv, not hecaus< its colour schemes 
were more violent and its outlines more vague thin m the 
art with which they weie familiar, but dimply because they 
tlumschcs we. c too inscn*.ui\c to recognize the essential 
tint!' of these new' <jualin(‘s, and because they were still 
hr.aktring after their Inc in ilit foreground and open space 
in iIk* centre. 

Impiessioinsm then is the final attempt of the nineteenth 
CLiitury to ])aint just what tbf cm sets ‘Monet is only an 
eve Rut wliat cv< !’ said Cezanne, fastening in these few 
woids on the MriiKs and v^eaknesst^ of the whole school. Its 
virtues w'ere thai il enlarged visiiil experience, wadened the 
bracket once moie Its chief weakness was that its exponents* 
wen entiidv at the incitv <^f tiaun* Tlie kind of tiiith it 
fastened on was the tr ith of the p.asMug moment, the 'im- 
pitssion’ that a man would n tain on his retma if he allowed 
himself to look at a gi\en scent for a few .econds only. 'Hie 
brooding, contemplate e attitude (which accounts for 
lnsranct,Jor lurner’s latci paintings of light) is utterly re- 
jected by the Impressionists Monet caincd out the Impres- 
sionist piogranitne conscientiously. It was the painters 
supreme attempt at complete objectivity. If nature, during 
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any particular quarter of an hour, was ‘off colour* (and 
nature is often guilty of surprising lapses) Monet would 
blindly follow her into a morass of chromatic bad taste. His 
own sense of colour harmony was sometimes deplorable. 
Cnmille Pissarro had not quite the same brilliantly objective 
atritude to paintings; in him there is an undercurrent of 
affection that tempers the ruthless analysis of Monet. Sisley 
(1839-89^ v^as an equally clear observer, but his range was 
narrov\er; he was conrenr to record the more ‘normal' con- 
ditions of li^ht and in consequence his landscapes avoid the 
appearance of being ‘stunts' that Monet’s often give. 

These three formed the shock troops of Impressionism. 
Manet (1S32-83) and Degas were associated with the mo\e- 
meni hut they v«[)ecialized less furiously in telling the 
ImoM'ssionist truth and nothing more. They were better 
a'tisis if onlv because their interests ranged beyond the 
nie'c ‘look' of things, Conijdete ohjetii\ilv is an im- 
p( •^slbilitv^ even the canu’ra cannot achieve it, for the man 
behind the camera who selects his length of exposure, his 
subj^-ct matter his rime of d.iv, cannot h(‘lp iinjiosing his 
clu ice even on the m<ichine. As far as a human being can 
a(hi( ve it. Manet did so. iStfoic him perliaps Velascjue/ w'as 
t]'*c piiuter wlio least ol)trud<*s his Civvn reinpcTanienr. and 
it w IS to Wlascpie/ and. to a lesser extent, 10 1‘Vans 
Hals iljit Manei turned at first: aiici it w'as in homage 
to Vcla'Cjiie/ ratiier than to Tiiian that he p.tiiiled hi.s 
‘Olympia’. Hi w.is more conscious of tIk impact T light 
than iascjue/, and of the wav in which light inti-rfercs 
with local colour, hut e\cc*pt in his latci. />/('/// c/zr, skeichcs 
d* ne imder the inllueiuc of ilie Imprf'ssionist landscape 
p intcTs he did not a»lopt iIk ‘div isa>nisr’ lechnifjue bv 
which M met siiove Tf» render ihe viiu*ation of light. Degas 
a:nv^‘d by a dillercnt route at the effect given by the 
Imp e^sionisis, of having taken a random (‘veful of nature 
and pinned it vnih one swifi movement on to canv.as. Degas 
was not particularly interested in the impact of light, but 
he was fascinated l)y something equally transient - the 
unpremeditated gestures of everyday life. His eye pounced 
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With the swiftness of a hawk on such gestures, and he gave 
them an additional air of naturalness by picking up at least 
one hint from the camera. The camera cannot compose a 
picture. It merely takes a. portion of what is before it and 
cuts it off like a slice of cake. It has no compunction in 
slicing, say, right through a figure; it has no sense of 
balance, of symmeary. Out of this haphazard treatment 
Degas evolved a new system of composition. He gives the 
impression of a snapshot, casual and fortuitous, but for all 
that there is nothing casual in his design. The balance is as 
careful as in any composition by Poussin, and much more 
daring. J have n » space to analyse his pictures here, nor is it 
necessary to do so. Degas made a subtle art of seeming 
casual. His characters have the air of being taken unawares, 
yet they never have rhai appearance which the camera in- 
\aririhly gives, of having been frozen in mid-gesture. 
Degas’s most able follower was the English Sickert, who, 
uiilioui having Degas’s hawk-like pounce, saw life in much 
the same way - raking unawares the fascinating little 
accidents that make up its sum. Degas recorded them with 
srjine measure of disillusionment; Sickert did it with a kind 
of painierlv chuckle. 

If might be snpposerl that tliis central discovery by the 
TmpreS'^ionisis of the phenomenon of ‘transitoriness’ would 
be outside the .scope of sculptcre, yet one great sculptor can 
cenamlv claim to belong to the movement. Auguste Rodin 
(1S40- 1917), like all great sculptors, was basically con- 
cerned with the expressiveness of the human body as ‘form’. 
Had he helong(*d to an earlier generation (he w^as born in 
tlie same veats as Monet) he would no doubt have been an 
avowed follower of Michelangelo, f(;r he had ilie same 
feeling for nobility of gesture. But he tc>o became fa.scinated 
bv the plriy of light and the bronze surfaces of his figures are 
d( signed to catch it in an elusive rippling movement unlike 
that of any other scul[>tor. Instinctively Rodin discovered 
those momentary gestures - the determined stride of a St 
John the Baptist, the tired stretch of an Adam, the proud 
defiance of a Balzac - that would give added meaning to 
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thivS ripple of light. But it is his surfaces rather than his 
gestures that link him so firmly with his painter con- 
temporaries. 

The reader may perhaps have gathered from my intro- 
ductory chapters that this intense pursuit of the thing seen 
tiiat characterizes the whole of the Impressionist movement 
is not particularly sympathetic to me. Brilliant though the 
best exponents ot Impressionism were, there is something 
essential that they lack. Merely to record, to be 'only an 
eye’, is not quite enough. If you ask what else they could 
have done, in what wav they C(uild have harnessed them- 
selves TO the less superficial strata of life. I cannot answer. 1 
can only say that the men who tame after them, the Post- 
Impressionists, seem to me to penetrate deeper. Perhaps I 
can make the distinction clearer bv saying that when 
Cezanne or van (rogh painted they errated something, 
whereas Monet and Sisky merely caught something, dliar, 
of course, is only hall the truth, hut it is an imporiant half- 
truth to grasp It constitutes the turning point, as I sec' it, 
in the whole direction of art at the end of ninercwth 
cemturv. It is perliaps too early to he dogmatic, bur I [relieve 
ih It with CY'zaniK rlie pendnluin that (hotto startcai swang* 
ing in tlie direction c»t realism came to a pause and tliat it 
has ihjw lu gi.n to svNing hac'k, just as it did at the beginning 
of flic Byzantine era. 

Monel and Degas ^nalehed at \isual t‘X[)eric nee, Ce/aime 
and Picas>o con^l^lKl and rc‘Consiriici on a hints of \isual 
cxn'‘nenee. In doing ilicv arc far closer to the main 
ti'uiition C'f ait than thcii prc'decessors. 

'I'he one Paiisian artist in the Impressionist group who 
is firmly estahlislied in the main tradition is Renoir, who 
nnrlefiec use (>f the Imp. essiemist pak'ttc and its heightened 
range of colour foi his own scnsn(»iis purposes, l^ae r to him 
was a medium - the only possible* medium - for expressing 
his opiimi->tic and half pagan airiiude to Nature and his 
woiship >f femininity. In his particular feeling for the 
spk ndour of the human body he wms almost a (^rcc k, hut 
instead of thinking of it as a noble splendour he felt it as an 
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adorable splendour. His women are neither goddesses like 
Titian’s, nor bourgeois amazons like Rubens’s, they are not 
naughty like Boucher’s, nor exquisite like Watteau’s. They 
are women seen as a child might see its mother, soft and 
rounded and radiant (see Plate 27b). All Renoir’s paintings 
have this quality of radiance - his landscapes and his 
portraits as well as his baigneuses. Above all, Renoir’s art 
was the exact opposite of Monet’s, in that it was not at all 
concerned with the transient. His sunshine is eternal sun- 
shine, and even though, for him, femininity happened to 
have taken up its abode in the ample pink and white body 
of his cook, or his model of the moment, it was still the 
eternal feminine, 

I have written as though the only significant art pro- 
duced by the nineteenth century were Impressionist. That 
is by no means true. From my chapter on Spain I have 
omitted Goya, the last twenty-eight years of whose life 
were lived in the nineteenth century. And in describing the 
Impressionist movement in France in this chapter I have 
broken both the logical and the chronological sequence. 
The reader w'ill have noted occasional references to Turner 
ana Constable as unconscious pioneers of the movement. It 
will be appropriate at this point to refer in more detail. to 
tliose two giants of nineteenth-cenrury British painting and 
t(> add a note on British art during the second half of the 
century, in particular that strangely anachronistic move- 
ment, the Pre-Raphaelite Brothci}KK>d, and the slow infiltra- 
tion, rhrougli the medium of Whistler, of Impressionism 
into England, 

(rova (1746-1828), the last of the great Spaniards unless 
one includes Picasso, forms a link between the eighteenth 
and nineTcenth centuries, much Watteau does between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth or El Greco between the 
sixteenth atxl seventeenth. And like both of them he is a 
lonely figure, too personal to fit into the spirit of his day, 
and yet compelled to serve a royal patron. How^ he managed 
to retain his position as court painter when he so con- 
sistently refused to flatter his sitters is a mystery. His big 
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group of King Charles IV and the whole Spanish royal 
family is an exasperated commentary on small vices - 
meanness, bad temper, snobbishness, arrogance, self- 
indulgence. When his bitterness is not aroused Goya is a 
superb and sympathetic poi trait painter (see Plate 
second only to ‘Rembrandt in profundity, ahead of Hoganh 
in livclineSvS. His portraits arc all of people thinkinsa;, talking, 
explaining - being themselves in fact, not merely sir^ln^> lor 
their portraits And the pearly, untoHcd (jiialiTy of his paint 
makes (Gainsborough look coarst hy tomparisou. Goya was 
a robust hater of hateful things. He had none of Hogarth's 
laughter. In his stTics of etchings, H he Disasters oi tin War’, 
he omits nothing in the emotional se<|ucnte that uins from 
pathos to riagcdy, from indiflerenct to ultimate (ruchy and 
in the etchings he called ‘(’api ' c1k»s’ and ‘Provcihs’ 1 k' 
gives free rein to an imagination that can be fantastic, 
macabre, or satiiical accorcling to lus mcKid. 


The names of Constable and Turner (i775-i8!;i) are as 
closely linked m the history of landsc.ipc pauiinig as art 
those of Reynolds and (Hinsboiongh in poriiairuie It i^ 
equally umpting to contrast them, and the eonrrast is m 
every way more striking, yei Ixith were eejii dlv piodncts of 
their age - an age m which landscape paint nig was lapidlv 
altering us basic chai ictcr and in wlncli the artist wa^ 
adopting a more intmiaK and iht rdore a more jomanne 
attitude lo natural jihe lumie na li'is highly cmotion?di/c d 
attitude, which could onlv have occurred in the early 
nineteenth century, was so profoundl, modified hv the tem- 
perament of our two painters that their styles seem to be 
diametrically opposed. 

What Constable achieved was incvii.ihlc.» That close, 
affectionate attitude lo Nature, llie sheer love of trees and 
meadows, cottages and diiving clouds (see Plate 25b) which 
he expressed so triumphantly wHvS pan of the ppirii of the 
age. It appeared at the same time in poetry as well as in 
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painting, and if Constable had not used his observant eye 
•and his sensitive brush in order to evolve a new kind of 
landscape, some other artist would have done so. That is not 
to belittle Constable or to deny his genius, but merely to 
point out that his originality and the remarkable innova- 
tions for which he was responsible were in the direct line of 
development of European art at that moment in the early 
nineteenth century. Looking back along the course of that 
development one could almost prophesy, after the event, 
that there had to be a pioneer to forge a link between the 
landscape art of Rubrns and the Dutch masters of the 
seventeenth century and that of the French Impressionists 
of the late nineteenth century. It happened that the forger 
of that link Mas John Constable. To his contemporaries his 
vision and the style evolved by him to express it w^ere un- 
familiar, daring, and not a little puzzling. To us they seem 
so normal that if we were asked to name an artist almost 
coinpleiely free from eccentricity or mannerisms, wc should 
probably hesitate between Velascjuez and Constable. 

It has already been noted that Impressionism was essen- 
tially the art of capturing the fleeting moment. In Coa- 
stal le’s work one sees ih^' first step in that direction. The 
appearance of ihc shifting clouds, the sparkle of tossing 
foliage afrcT a shower of rain - in a word, the weather, is the 
subject of most of his pictures. But not merely the weather, 
but the English weather: one might almost say the weather 
of hi.'^ own corner of Ea.st Anglia. 

If Cajnstabh^ was a parochial artist, convinced fhat every- 
thing a landscape painter needed could be found within a 
few miles of his home, Tuinci was a univerral one. His in- 
cessant urge to wander drove him, sketchbook in hand, 
throughout the length and breadth of England, along the 
rivers of Fiance, up the valley of the Rhine, into the peaks 
and glaciers of Switzerland, over the Alps to \enice, to 
Florence, to Rome. His creative genius w^ar both more pro- 
found and more personal than that of Constable. I myself 
feel convinced that Turner is one of the greatest figures in 
the history of European art and certainly the greatest of all 
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British artists. Perhaps the ultimate test of his stature is diat 
despite his undoubted weaknesses - particularly a strain of 
theatrical vulgarity to which he sometimes yielded when he 
was tempted to ‘outpaint* men of his own time and to 
challenge such artists of the past as Claude, Watteau, and 
Rembrandt - he still remains a giant. Water colour was the 
medium in which the best of his work was done, though his 
oil paintings were many and some were masterpieces. But 
his innumerable watercolours are miraculous in skill and in- 
exhaustible in mood. And as his style matured he gradually 
enlarged the possibilities of the medium, especially in its 
capacity to suggest the mystery of dazzling, enfolding light 
(see Plate 25a), until, in his old age, light seems to dissolve 
form. Yet even in his later visionary sketches, the structure 
behind the light is still understood and implied. 

Where Constable observed Nature, Turner identified him- 
self almost pantheisrically with her. The tangible world of 
plains, mountains, glaciers, clouds, and rcmpcsiuous or calm 
seas, provides him with a firm basis* yet all these seem lo be 
caught up and transformed by the forces of nature. Where 
Constable recorded the particular weather of the particular 
day. Turner generahzecl hii> weather, as though it were a 
manifestation of a mythology of his own disc()\enng 

The French Impressionists naturally admired Constable 
more than Turner, for their whole intention was to ho ac- 
curate, not impressive. Yet in the end they eana luarer to 
Turner than to Constable. Monet, at the end of hi^ life, was 
producing work that had a strange resemblance to 'rurnerS, 
though he arrived at his destination by a dilTerent route. 
The w'est front of Rouen Cathedral, seen through the red 
haze of sunset by the analytical eye of Monet, was \ery like 
the same scene viewed by the lom antic eye of Turner. 
Truth, under certain conditions, ran he as strange as poetiy 
and as impressive. 


Out of the dull level plain of English mid nineteenth- 
century painting rise three minor but interesting elevations, 
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On the subject of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood I find it 
difficult to write without bias. So many contemporary 
critics whose opinions I usually respect are apt to dismiss the 
whole movement with an exclamation of impatient scorn 
that I am tempted alternately to overpraise it and to wonder 
whether I am a victim of one of those unreasoning loyalties 
that have their roots in a childhood’s love. Granted that 
British art tends to have a literary flavour, and that the pre- 
Raphaelites can be as anecdotal as Hogarth and more 
literary than any other set of painters in history, 1 cannot 
see why they should f(^r that reason be scorned as artists. All 
painters (with the exception of certain twentieth -century 
puritans who will be mentioned in the next chapter) have 
been, au fotid, illustrators. Giotto describing the meeting of 
the Virgin Mary and St Anne, or Chardin describing the 
texture of a loaf of bread arc both equally engaged in a 
descriptive task. They are not better or worse painters for 
having done so. What made them good painters was their 
power to find ecjui valeiits in paint for their feelings about 
the Visitation or a cottage loaf. Both of them felt intensely, 
both of them visualized completely, and both of them were 
gooil craftsmen. To my .aind the pre-Raphaelites at their 
best pass all three tests with honour, and at their wor.st they 
are still a little better than their not very distinguished 
contc mporaries. 

The mo>ement was not a simple one. It started as a pro- 
test against the artificiality of the ‘grand manner’, w^hich, in 
the view of Millais and Holman-Hunt, had its origins in 
Raphael. It was a plea for honest, searching wsion that 
a\oidtd nothing, omitted nothing, and abeve all conven- 
tionalized nothing. Hence their passion for detail and their 
devotion to the particular as opposed to the general or the 
ideal. Their impatience w'ith post-Rapliaelite art led them 
to a study, necessarily superficial, of the Italian and 
Flemish primitives, but ]ia\ing none of the instinctive Italian 
largeness and nobility, it w^as from van Eyck and his kind 
that they had most to learn. They weie, in fact, ‘eye 
witnesses’ in exactly the same spirit as the Flemish primi- 
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rives. But in addition to this (purely aesthetic) motive force 
they had a streak of romanticism of an escapist kind which 
attracted them into a past of their own imagining. They 
projected themselves into a medieval world of vivid colour 
and stressed pattern and even at first adopted a certain 
archaistic Gothic gaucherie, though their ovm acuteness of 
observation never allowed this to go too far. Millais entered 
this medieval world through the poems of Keats, Rossetti 
through those of Dante, Burne-Jones through his admira- 
tion of Rossetti. Holman Hunt, the pedestrian of the party, 
never shared this romanticism; Madox Brown, the psycho- 
logist of the group, used the prc-Raphaelite formula with 
a strongly personal twist that is sometimes reminiscent of 
Hogarth. 

But in spite of their escapism and their mannerisms I am 
convinced that a handful of the best of their work is im- 
mortal, for they were escaping to something that they 
adored and their manncribms were founded on an emo- 
tional intensity that is rare in art. Madox Brown’s ‘Work’ 
and his frescoes in the Manchester Town Hall, Millais’s 
‘Autumn I^^eaves’ and his ‘Lorenzo and Isabella’, and 
Rossetn’s early water-colours are original works of art of a 
very high order. 1 suspect that the present fashionable atti- 
tude to the pre-Raphael ites is partly due to the accident 
that none of dieir best paintings happen to be in l^>ndon 
and partly to the fact that in the later stages oi the liroihcr- 
hood all its members fell from grace. Millais lost bis ardour. 
Holman Hunt descended from sentiment into >enri- 
mentality, Rossetti became the slave of his own mannerisms, 
Burne-Jones’s world of dreams degenerated into a world of 
fancy dress. 

G F. Watts O817-1904) is equally under a cloud today, 
bur for a different reason. He was not ;?r illust ator but a 
preacher, an allegorist, with a moral to be read in each of 
his allegories. Chesterton, in an essay on Watts which en- 
tirely c\erlooks his merits as a painter, has pointed out in 
some detail how thoughtful his allegorical essays were. 
Che*' ter ton is right, but Watts could have been an atro- 
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ciously bad artist for all that. Unlike the pre-Raphaelites he 
had no prejudice against the grand manner. In fact it is 
precisely because he was one of those rare spirits to whom 
the grand manner came quite naturally (certainly the only 
one in this history of British painting) that he is so consider- 
able a figure. To compare him with Titian would be absurd, 
though he has some of Titian’s grandeur and breadth. What 
makes him memorable is his command of impressive ges- 
ture, not the empty rhetorical gesture of Michelangelo’s 
followers, but the unexpected attitude that conveys a state 
of mind or ot character. Good examples of this power are the 
outstretched threatening arm of Death in his ‘Love and 
Death’ and the bowed back of the rich man in ‘For He Had 
Great Possessions’. But e\en though popular opinion may 
discount Watt’s nobility because it regards it as ponderous, 
there can be no doubt about the quality of his portraits. The 
National Portrait Gallery contains at least a dozen masterly 
interpretations of Watts’s great contemporaries, searching 
interpretations of character, with an unusually penetrating 
gr.isp, in each case, of the kind of greatness summed up in 
men as dillereni from each other as Tennyson, Swinburne, 
WiJiam Morris, and Matthew Arnold. 

Whistler (1834“! (>03) is not yet outmoded. The twentieth 
century likes Wliistler. He was impish, a cynic, a poseur, a 
rebel, but, like Velasquez and Manet, a remarkably able 
ptiintcr. Had he been a conttinporary of Velasquez he 
would piobably never have been heard of, for he would 
have had nothing to rebel against, no target for his cynicism, 
no one to shock with his acid witticisms. But he came just at 
the right time to prick the bubble of Victorian priggishness 
and to pleach the doctiine of *ait for art’s sake’. Japanese 
prints and vdllow -pattern china made an innocent enough 
background for his aestheticism, which he somehow con- 
tiived to make positively naughty. He managed to turn 
himself into a legend that still lives by the simple expedients 
of being a dandy, possessing a caustic wii, and calling his 
pictures ‘symphonies’. His chief contribution to nineteenth- 
century English painting is to have brought back simplicity 
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to it, at a time when it was frittering itself away on making 
painstaking records of trivial detail. The battle that 
Whistler fought, and won in England had already been 
won by Manet in France. In fact, it is perhaps insjufficiently 
realized that Whistler himself, during his early years in 
Paris, had a very considerable influence on the development 
of French painting. Someone had to puck the Victorian 
bubble in England, and no one was more competent to do 
so than Whistler, but the bubble would e\entually have 
deflated itself in any case. Whistle r was an ambassador 
ratlicr than a leader. 
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CHAPTER 17 

The Twentieth Century 


Any 5 ^count of the art of the century to which the author 
and his readers belong must sufler from a lack of that 
detachment with which both find it easy enough to look 
back into the past. Particularly is it difficult to be detached 
when author and reader belong, as they do today, to a 
period of transiJon in w’hich old traditions are being 
jettisoned and new ones built up. Art historians, by their 
very nature, are bound to accumulate a set of loyalties to the 
past which assert themselves as soon as the present throws 
down its challenge. Their attitude to what is ‘modern’ be- 
comes emotional and slightly hostile whenever that chal- 
lenge is uttered. Art critics, on the other hand, whc^'C every- 
day life brings them into closer contact with the present, 
tend to be equally emotional and unnecessarily defiant when 
confronted l^y this hostility: their attitude becomes both 
aggressive and defensive. 

This IS an inev liable situation. One cannot regret it for 
both art history and art criticism (which are indistin- 
guishable as long as the crit’e-historian is dealing with 
the past^ would be valueless unless they were based on 
enihiLsiasm. It is only when enthusiasms find themselves in 
conflict that the historian becomes dangerously biased and 
fh(‘ critic loses his sense of proportion. 

The reader must, therefore, accept this chapter with a 
certain amount of wholesome suspicion. Try as I mav to 
achieve the same measure of detachment that characterizes 
earlier chapters. I am aware that the attempt cannot quite 
succeed. History cannot be decently writren at the very 
moment when it is being made: values cannot be weighed 
while they are still fluid. 

What is certain, however, is that during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century a revolution was brewing and that 
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towards the end of the first decade of the twentieth it mani- 
fested itself in an extreme form - or rather in a number of 
extreme forms, for though it is natural for revolutionaries to 
agree as to what, in the old regime, they wish to destroy, it 
is inevitable that when they come to replace the old regime 
with a new one, they should disagree as to the form it is to 
take. 

By the middle of the seventies. Impressionism had estab- 
lished itself in Paris. The battle fought by the Impressionists 
had been won against all but the most conservative of the 
critics. Their brilliant attempt to capture the fleeting 
moment, startling though it had been at first, was accepted 
as a respectable programme. The ‘snapshot' effect that 
Degas had introduced into figure painting and Monet into 
landscape, wc can now recognize, after a lapse of three- 
quarters of a century, as the last assault, in the long cycle 
that had begun with Giotto, on the world of ap{x?arances. 

Georges Seurat (185(^1), Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), 
and Vincent ^an Gogh (1853-90) may seem, at first sight, 
to have little in common, yet as soon as one begins to pur 
into words their answer to the basic questit n, ‘What is the 
painter's mam objective?' it becomes evident that all three 
were convinced that Impressionism had no pan in that ob- 
jective. To capture the fleeting moment seemed to all three 
of them tri\ial .md unworthy. Something far more funda- 
meniai was needed if art was to retain its serious purpo^'C. 
Impressionist painting, they could all have agieed, had be- 
come too dependent on the physical eye Merely to observe 
the ephemeral and then to record those o]>servations in 
paint was not enough. 

In the theory and the paintings of Seurat French logic 
found its fullest expression Mnce Poussin The theory that a 
painting, ev'en though it contains recogni/able subject 
matter, is primarily an airangernent of colour and form 
within the rectangle of the canvas is familiar enough today. 
It has been repeated in different words by many twentieth- 
century artists. ‘Remember', said Mauiice Denis, as early 
as *890, ‘that a picture - before being a battle-horse, a nude 
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woman, or an anecdote is essentially a plane surface 
covered with colours assembled in a certain order/ To 
Seurat the establishment of that ^certain order’ was of the 
utmost importance. The picture was. in fact, a manufac- 
tured object deliberately designed to produce a calculated 
effect on the beholder. Its formal rhythms and its colour 
harmonies might be reinforced by the subject, but what 
mattered was that the picture should offer to the eye a 
purely architectural harmony (see Plate 27a). It did not 
occur to Seurat to carry the theory to its logical conclusion 
and, by dispensing with subject matter altogether, to invent 
abstract art: but in an age of specialists, the step from 
Seurat’s pure pictorial architecture to abstract art was 
an inevitable one. It was taken by Kandinsky in about 
1910. 

That same pictorial architecture w^hkh Seurat imposed 
on his picture Cezanne endeavoured to discover in nature. 
‘Study nature’ was his battle cry, and, in his mind, a 
searching analysis of the structure of nature was not at all 
the same thing as the close observation of nature initiated 
by Constable and practised by the Impressionists. The 
cxiraotclinary density of the forms in Cezanne’s pictures, 
the closely knit organization of his landscapes (see Plate 26b), 
the effect of his Inning discovered ? way of building up 
sfiucture by means of modular^*d colour - all this makes him 
a far more formidable and influential revolutionary than 
Seurat. Set beside a portrait, a still-life, or a landscape by 
Cezanne, any Impressionist picture becomes invertebrate, 
anv picture by Seurat calculated and artificial, in his work 
the moment has been forgotten, and with t the sense of a 
time of day or a condition of the atmosphere, even a season 
of the year. Who remembers the weather, the movement 
of the clouds, or the sparkle of foliage in a landscape by 
Cezanne? He set himself the formidable Msk of extracting 
from nature the seflid geometry that was implicit behind the 
mask without losing sight of the mask. Raphael, in his day, 
had done the same, hut Raphael was backed by the tradi- 
tion of a whole century while Cezanne was endeavou’-ing 
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to establish, single handed, a new tradition - or, as we see 
it now, to re-establish a lost tradition. 

Van Gogh’s programme, equally revolutionary, was 
simple by comparison but more spectacular in its results. It 
consisted in expressing himself with furious intensity and in 
discovering on his canvas the visual equivalents of that in- 
tensity. The restless, muscular rhythms of his brushstroke 
(see Plate 2t)b) and his purely emotional use of colour were 
in^enrions which almost every twentieth-century eye can 
now understand and accept. Van Gogh is a popular artist. 
Once the controlled violence of his metlK)d had been under- 
stood his genius vas almost universally acclaimed. 

On the foundations provided by these three the main 
structure of ‘modern’ art has been and still is being 
erected. Art as pictorial architecture, art as the analysis of 
structure, and art as the expression of a state of mind ^ these 
are by no means new ideas, hut the combination of the three 
in different proportions and ar the expense of all other 
aspects of art had not occurred before. Nearly all truly con- 
temporary painting and sculpture can be traced to one or 
another or lo an eckciic amalgam of the three, and what is 
noteworthy in the art of today is the fact tliat the artist has 
no hesitation in carrying them to the fullest possible 
extreme. 

Extremism - the logical pursuit ot a theory - was first 
observable in Paris, the natural home of tiicory and logic. 
It is in the paintings of Picasso, Braque, and Kdiidinskv in 
the second half of tht* first decade of tliis century that one 
first realizes how far painting was prepared to go along the 
route marked out by Seurat and CeVanne. If Seurat pointed 
the wav to abstract art, Ck'/anne’s example inevitably led 
in the direction of Cubism. The expressionism originated by 
van Gogh found the cultural soil of Paris less symp ithctic to 
its full developmcm. Expressionism, as a self-conscious 
programme, found more enthusiastic exponents in Norway, 
where Edvard Munch developed it with reckless impetu- 
osity, and in Central liuropc where there had always been a 
tendency to hysterical over-emphasis. I’hc sublime and 
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often sadistic exaggerations of Griinewald provided a pre* 
cedent for the wholehearted expressionism of Oskar 
Kokoschka and a considerable school of German painters. 
But the example of van Gogh was felt, in a modified form, 
in Paris, where the short-lived experiment of ‘fauvisme* 
produced a series of pictures recognizable by their 
heightened key of colour and complete freedom in the 
handling of paint. 

One other specifically ‘modern’ extremist movement - 
Surrealism - should be mentioned at this point. It was (one 
speaks of it in the past tense since in its most extreme form 
it was short-lived though its influence has been profound) 
an attempt to isolate the illogical dream-world of the un- 
conscious mind and pres<*nt its symbolism in the most 
realistic manner. Here again, there was nothing new except 
a logical attempt to push the illogical to its extreme limits. 
The symbolism of the unconscious levels of the mind has 
often provided art with its most potent effects. Indeed it 
could be said that poetry and music could not exist at all 
unless they drew freely on these levels. 

Surrealism in painting, however, as a self-contained 
programme, is absurd. Consciously and philosophically to 
paint the terriiorv of the unconscious mind is a conrradic- 
lioi! in terms. What Surrealism succeeded in doing, during 
its brief heyday, was to make as all awsare of vast tracts of 
cxpeiieiue and of subject matter that had never been fully 
c\])loiU‘d b(*fore. Such movements, incapable, in their 
purest and tbciefore most cumplctelj sterilized forms, of 
giving ccjmplere satisf.icrion, are iininensciy useful for the 
enruliment they can supply to the central tradition. 
Surrealism has done as much to increase the potentialities 
of ^.ubject matter as has abstract art to enlarge our sensi- 
tivity to pure form. 

Ahsttact art. Cubism, and Fauvisme ran therefore be 
regarded as the three main sources of ‘modern’ art, though 
doubtless their legitimate ancestors, Seurat, Cezanne, and 
van Gogh would all have licen somewhat surprised to realize 
how complete was the revolution they had inaugurated. 
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During the experimental period between the two world 
wars it became evident that the conception of painting, 
inaugurated by the Renaissance, as an interpretation of 
the world of visible phenomena, had completely broken 
down arid that the validity of a work of art could no 
longer be tested by asking the simple question, "What aspect 
of visual experience does it illuminate?’ The relevant ques- 
tion is now, 'To what extent and to what purpose have the 
three revolutionary nio\emcnis been assimilated and com- 
bined to produce a work of art that is recognizably 
“modern”?’ 

The word 'modern* used, as it is today, as a semi- 
technical term to describe a period style is a little confusing 
and unfortunate. An adjective that should mean no more 
than up-to-date, and which has always been used in that 
sense, has now gathered to itself a new set of coanota lions 
which future lexicographers wall have to take into account. 
We are accustomed to think of the world we live in as 
developing .more quickly, shedding its old fashions and 
evolving new ones more rapidly than it did in the past Yet 
today the word ‘modern’ appears to have acquired a 
'frozeii’ meaning. If, for example, the earlv style of Titian 
were to have been labelled ‘modern’ f)y Venetians of the 
year 1520, the same word could certainly nor be applied to 
pictures by the same artist executed fifty years later. The 
kind of ‘de\elopment’ that occurred during those lifty 
remarkable ytars has ceiiainly not taken place during the 
last half century. What was ‘modern’ in is still 

‘modern’ in 1955. The situation, noted in an earlier chap- 
ter, in which the sudden innovations of (Giotto were followed 
by a [x^riod of relative stylistic paralysis, seems to be 
repeating itself today. 

Perhaps it is one of the inevitable laws of cvwlurion that 
revolutionary periods arc followed by periods of stylistic 
stagnation, or perhaps the more accurate word would be 
digestion. The language of art - the vocabulary of form at 
the artist’s disposal - has enlarged itself immcn?ely since 
Picasso painted ‘Lx;s Demoiselles d’ Avignon’ (surely the 
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first major landmark in ‘modernism*) in 1906. The stylistic 
possibilities open to the painter and sculptor of today seem 
so limitless, now that he has shaken off his once strict 
obligations to the world of ‘appearance*, that he is be- 
wildered and even stultified by his own freedom. He can 
move in any direction, provided it is in a direction away 
frorr any of the kinds of realism practised between Giotto 
and Renoir, And though his new found freedom does not 
embarrass him it certainly w'cakens the impact of his art. 
Not to be harnessed — or rather to be harnessed to an 
aesthetic theory instt ad of to a human or a religious cause — 
is to be deprived of an immediate purpose, for the move- 
ments of a man out of harness are unpredictable and appar- 
ently capricious, however sinrcie or purposeful they may 
seem to the man who mak^s them. They are, in fact, move- 
ment for movement’s sake, v\hich is hardly distinguishable 
from art for art’s sake. 

I am far from pessimistic about the present situation. 
Periods in which the potenriahties of the artist’s means of 
expression weie enlarged at the expense of the thing-to-bc- 
cxpicsseci, have happened before and they have invariably 
been followed. In the lung run, by an increase of the total 
potentialities of art. As 1 see it, th( present, the ‘modern’ 
phase of painting and sculptuic is 110 more than another 
instance of rtciiler four mu ux sauter that in\driably fol- 
lows 1 period of re\(jlution It is irritating, of course, to know 
that one will not luc to sec the new potentialities realized: 
that the moment of which one vMircs is a moment of primi- 
tivism in which foundations arc being laid for a structure 
that one cannot foresee Ii was easier for a contemporary of 
Michelangelo to lot>k into the past and complacently point 
backwards at a peiioel uf progress than for a contemporary 
of (yioito to peer into the iiituic and guess at a Michelangelo 
as yet unborn. 

Not only is history an easier mode than prophecy. It is 
also more satisfying. The reader of this chapter will doubt- 
less have observed that it has been entirely concerned with 
new' attitudes to art rather than with new achievements. 
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But he must forgive me if I refuse to embark on an assess- 
ment of the individual achievements of twentieth-century 
painters and sculptors. 

There has been no lack of such achievements and many 
of them are, by any standards, of a very high order indeed. 
No one has exploited the potentialities of the artist's 
language more eloquently or more ingeniously than 
Picasso (see Plate 31), no one has used it with more refine- 
ment that Braque or with more joyful elegance than Matisse. 
No one has linked more imaginatively than Paul Klee the 
full result of the artist's grammar and syntax with the un- 
conscious level of human experience. No one has explored 
with such monumental simplicity the possibilities of sculp- 
tural form as H<*nry Moore (see Plate 32b). In England, 
always more romantic in its approach to painting than the 
Larin countries. Graham Sutherland specializes in inventing 
‘presences’ of a remarkable intensity and uses colour har- 
monies of a pt'culiarly arresting, acid quality personal to 
himself. Such a list could be extended indefinitely but to do 
so would ser\e no useful purpose. T his short account of ^he 
history of European f)ainting and sculpture would be in- 
complete without a general description of the current 
meaning of the word ‘modern’ as a])plied to the art of our 
time, but to attempt to fill it with specific detail wcmld 
destroy the pattern of the hook av a w'hole. At a moment 
when modes of expression have become so engrossing it is 
almost impossible to think in terms of the difference between 
talent and genius. Yei it is with the distinction between the 
tw^o that this book, in rdl hut its Iasi chapter has he(*n 
mainly coricerned. it is a distinction that only posterity can 
make with any confidence. 
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APPENDIX I 


ISIote on the Dia^am 


Some apology is due for the unshapeliness of the facing 
diagram, but I would rather it were unshapely than un- 
informative. The information it is intended to convey is 
complex, though I have reduced its complexity to a mini- 
mum. If I had attempted to work it out in greater detail it 
would have becume impossibly intiicate. 

The diagram is concerned with the chief schools of 
European painting from Giotto to the present day. It 
attempts to indicate: 

(tf) Their relative iniportance (by the area of the shaded 
masses). 

(fc) Their approximate dates (see the time-scale in the 
left-hand column). 

(r) The principal artists (each represented hy a circle). 

*d) Their relati\e importance (by the size of the circle). 

(e?) Their dates (the cintie of each circle is placed on the 
central point of the arnst\ productive life). 

(/) The threads of influence between schools and between 
artists. 

I had intended to woik out the diagram on the basis of 
rny simile of a river, but the devek^pment of artistic tradi- 
tions is not quite as simjile as the course of a river. A river 
springs from its own tributarns, but it cannot split into 
tributaries. Artists not only assimdate the influence of 
previous artists, they also radiate their own influence. 
Moieover, a map of a river sysum gives no indication of the 
fcuce of the current. 

As the diagram is largely based on my personal opinions, 
each reader will doubtless wish to modify it to suit his own. 
Is Goya reall) so detached from the main current? Is 
Hogarth as big as the diagram suggests? And is Cezanne as 
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small? Had Holbein no artistic progeny? Are the pre- 
Raphaelites worth including? 

One aspect of the diagram is bound to be particularly 
controversial. I have been rash enough here (by the size 
of the circles) to indicate my own estimate of their 'im- 
portance*. If I am asked what principle has guided me in 
making this estimate, I can only reply that 'importance* in 
any given case depends on so many factors that there can be 
no question of following a principle. Michelangelo, for 
example, is a limited artist, but so powerful within his limita- 
tions that he must be given the highest rank. Whistler would 
probably not have been included at all had he been born at 
any other time : his importance depends on his contrast with 
his contemporaries. Poussin depends on his ingenuity and 
integrity (and not at all on his originality); Cezanne, on the 
impetus he gave to his followers. Rubens’s fame rerts on the 
cumulative effect of a mass of work, Masaccio’s on the inten- 
sity of a tiny handful of frt'seoes, Vermeer’s on his perfection, 
Constable’s on his honesty, Turner’s on his imaginative 
vision. Holbein is great because he faced up so squarely to the 
world he lived in, El Greco because he created a new' one. 

I am aw'are that the diagram gives the impression that all 
the giants of European art belong to the fairly remote past 
and that the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been 
only productive of talent or mediocriiy. That is inevitable, 
since the stature of genius depends as much on the existence 
of opportunity as on the power iv seize it. In the sixieeriih 
century Renc;ir would piobably have been as big a man as 
Titian because VVnice would have used him to better pur- 
pose than Paris did. In an age in which the artist is no 
longer a major ingredient in the social fabric it is difficulr 
for him to attain to full stature. He is driven either to 
aesthetic experiment on the one hand or to the purely 
personal expressiem of his owm temperament on the other, 
and in neither case can he develop his full potentialities. 
Isolated instances do still occur of artists who have been 
provided with big opportunities, even in the twentieth 
century, but they are Ae exception, not the rule. 
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Classified List of Artists 


This classified list of 265 painters (including a few outstanding 
sculptors) couldi of course^ have been extended almost indefi- 
nitely. It includes, at leasts the names of those artists who, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the ninteenth cen- 
turies, have made the most important contributions to the 
European tradition. 

Any classification must hesitate between a chronological and a 
geographical method. Both have disadvantages. Divisions be- 
tween centuries are arbitrary and influeni.es overflow from one 
century into the next. The same overflowing - especially in later 
ages - confuses any attempt at national or geographical arrange- 
ment, The method I have adopted is purely opportunist - a 
common-sense mixture of the two. 

The reader will realize that the descriptive notes to each artist 
or group of artists are necessarily over-simplified in the interests 
of brevity. He is tecommended to enlarge on them by consulting 
the mass of specialist literature, and by studying their works, 
whenever possible, at first hand. 

Dates of births and deaths before the middle of the sixteenth 
century are often conjectural Dates about which art-historians 
disagree are marked Dates ah ml w^hich trustworthy evidence 
is lacking are marked V’. * 0 p' is follow'ed by the earliest and 
latest dates at which the artist was known to be working. 

No attempt has been made to give the full nam^^s of artists. 
The names given are those by which the artist is generally known 
or which would he naturally used in conversation, whether they 
are ^nicknames', like Bcttirelli or Tintoretto, Christian names like 
Raphael, surnames like Signorelli or Direr, or full names like 
Piero Cosimo or Rogier van der Weyden. 

Where an artist is described more fully in the text than would 
be appropriate in this appendix, the brief notes have been 
omitted. Page references are given in the case of artists men- 
tioned in the text. 
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THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES 

The thirteenth century marks the first emergence from the 
medieval attitude of mind, but only in Italy, and mainly in 
Northern Italy. Ehewhere, throughout Europe, art, though 
plentiful and vigorous, is largely anonymous and therefore out- 
side the scope of this appendix. 

ITALY 

Nitola Pisano r. 1220-^. 1278. p. 138. 

Cimabue (Giovanni Cimabue) ? 1240-1 301. No authentic paint- 
ings kna\^n. According to Vasari. Giotto’s master Evidently 
transitional, in style, between Byzantine formalism and 
Giottesque realism, p 1 1 1. 

Giovanni Pisano c. 1250-1320. p 139. 

Giotto (Giotto di Bfindone) ? 1266-1336. p 1071!, 

Daddi, Bernardo. Op 1317-48. Follower of Giotto, Weaker, but 
with an added Sienese elegance 

Orcagna (Andrea Oicagiia) Op. 1348 68. Sculptor and painter. 

I he most powerful of Giotto’s immediate folU^wers. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna Op c. 1278- 1319. p. 1 15. 

Pic*tro Loren/etti Op 1306-48, and his brother Ambrogio Op. 
1319-48 were the liveliest of the early Sienese painters, though 
not the most exquisite p 117. 

Simone Martini 1248-1344 p 117, 

Jacopo della Quercia. 1367-1438 p. 140. 

NLIHERLANDS 

Claus Sluter 1350-1406. Sculptor Born at Haarlem. Introduced 
a new liveliness and an element of portraiture into the caivings 
done for the Duke of Burgundv between 1380 and 1400, thus 
leading the way to a subsidiary Renaissance in Northern 
Europe, p. 182. 

FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES 

The period of the Italian Renaissance. Italy is the artistically 
creative centre of Europe, but the Netherlands, and to a less 
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extent PTance, ore hegiftntng to GS^rt themselves, Afuny cities of 
Italy have sufficiently distinguishable styles to justify a sub- 
division into regional schools of paintings but in the fifteenth 
century Florence is the dominant force. In the sixteenth century 
the Florentine spirit produces a rather dreary progeny of man- 
nerists and eclectics. Hut Venit.e, during the same century, re- 
tains her full vigour, and the Venetian School shows no signs of 
decadence until its last quarter. 

ITALY 

FLORENCE 

.Lorenzo Monaco, c. 1370-^. 1425. Master of Fra Angelico. 
Sienese by birth, but Florentine by temperament. A gentle, 
charming, small-scale painter, p. 120. 

Ghiberti (I.orenzo Ghiberti). 1378-1455. p. 140. 

Donatello (Donato di Niccolo de’ Bardi). 1386-1466. p. 141. 

Fra Angelico (Guido di Pietro). 1387-1455. p. 120. 

Paolo Uccello (Paolo di Dorio). 1397-1475. p. 126. 

Luca della Robbia. 1400-82. p. 141, 

Masaccio (Toinmaso di Giovanni), 1401-28. p. 121. 

Lippo Lippi (Fra Filippo Lippi). 1406-69. Influenced by Masac- 
cio, but gayer and more agitated in style, and more romantic 
in treatment, p. 129. 

Andrea del Castagno. c. 1420-57, Virile and insistent upon 
characterization, sometimes to the point of harshness, p. 127. 
Agostino di Duccio. 1418-90. p 142. 

Bono/zo Gozzoli (Benozzo di Lesc). <420-97. Pupil of Fra 
Angelico, but entirely without his deep religious sense. A 
delightful decorator, p. 120. 

Baldovinetti (Alesso Baldovinetti) c. 1426-99. A more important 
painter than his surviving work suggests. Historically signifi- 
cant as the master of Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, and Ghirlandajo. 
Pollaiuolo (Antonio del Pollaiuolo). 1432-98. p. 129. 

Verrocchio (Andrea del Verrocchio). 1435-88. p. 130, 143. 
Botticelli (Alessandro Filipcpi). 1444-1510. p. 131. 

Ghirlandajo (Domenico Bigordi). 1449-94. Accomplished, un- 
imaginative, and pedestrian, he made effective use of the 
Florentine tradition of his generation, p. 132. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 1 452-1 519. p, 146. 

Filippino Lippi. 1 457“" * 5 ^ 4 - Lippo’s son, Botticellis pupil, 
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Characterized by a refined and rather mannered melancholy. 
P ‘ 3 ^ 

Piero di Cosimo 1462-1531 A painter of strange lyrical fantasy 
with a truly pantheistic outlook He stands a little apart from 
the intellectual spirit of Florence p 133 
Michelangelo (Michelangelo Buonarroti) 1475-1564 p 149 
Fra Bartolommeo (Baccio della Porta) 1475-1517 Influenced 
and was influenced by Raphael, but had little of his genius 
Recognizable b\ a monumental seienitv and sweetness 
Sodoma (Antonio Bazzi) 1477-1549 A curiously uneven painter, 
memorable at his best for the invention of noble gesture but 
incapable of true High Renaissance grandeur p 149 
Raphael (Raffaello Santi) 1483-1 <j20 p 152 

Andrea del Saito 1486-1 ^^30 Pupil of Piero di Cosimo Led the 
wav into the edccticism that produced Florentine decadence 
Sentimentalized the vinlitv of Muhelangelo and softened the 
austerity of Raph lel but still retained the grandeui of the 
Florentine High Renaissance p 155 


sit- NA 

Sassetta (Stet ino di Giovanni) i 392 1450 One of the last ii» line 
of true Sienese painters Ihc Medieval outlook hngus on in 
his charming and graceful works p 114 


Gentile da Fibrnno c 1370-142^ and 

Pisaiullo (\ ittoic [or possibly Vntonio] Pisano) Before Mys- 
i4<j5 Dclif itilv and riehK patteriicd in stvle Gothic in their 
lovc of detail and incident In addition l^isanello h id a sivhsh 
ness that one thinks of as more 1 itmh thin Italian p ' 19 

Dome nieo V ene/iarK) Op 1438 61 An iniluentnl piinttr though 
tev\ aiithenrie works survive Moie cUmosphciic and radiant 
th in his e ontemporiries in Ilorei < e p 1^7 

Piero della h ranee sta ''141692 p 1^3 

Meloz/o da I orli 14 94 Pupil of Pitro from whom he derived 

his iruelleitual and scicntihi integrity, bit htth of his seicnt 
poetrv p 1^3 

Signoielli (Luc i Signorelli) ?i44i 1523 Also a pupil oi Piero, 
hut shows no trace of his infiueiKt leniperanientalh a 
H( icntine, with a fanatical obsession with tlie human figure in 
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action derived from Pollaiuolo and passed on to Midbel^ngelo. 
Virile but somewhat harsh and unsympathetic, p. 135. 

Pintoncchio (Bemadino di Betto) c. i454'“^5*3* ^ splendid 
large-scale decorator and narrative painter. Never pedantic 
and never profound p 135. 

Perugino (Pietro Vannucci) c 1445-1523 RaphaeFs master. 
Exquisite refinement and serenity in his figures and spacious 
landscapes, but limited in range of expression by a loo-con- 
si stent sweetness of mood p 135 

Mil AN 

Foppa fVinren/o Foppa) Op Founder or the 

Milanese Sfhool Fortunate in that he was born early enough 
to escape Ltonardo’s influence 

Boltraffio (Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio) 1467-1516 p 148. 

Luini (Bernardino I.uini) < 1475 i ^'^2 p i4Hand 

Ambrogio de Predis (Gio’anni Ambrogio Preda) c. 1455-after 
1 508 p 148 

The most important of a gioup of artist* bewitched rather than 
influenced by Leonardo Luini made consistent and charming 
use of the Letmardesque smile, but had none of Lc^onardo's 
intellectual power. 

r FRRARA 

CosimoTuia c 1428 98 p 160 

(\)>sa (Francesco del Cossa) ( M /7 P ^ bo and 

Er( ole Rohe rti (Fxf ole d’ \nromo It Robert!) ?i4^cv-96 p 160. 
This group (Ciured roup 1 the c<»urt ol Ftnara J he two latter 
were influenced bv the former whose \ivid, metalln stvle has 
the air of a proteit against ih# *'iia\e ciee:anre of contemporary 
Floicntine painting His forms arc tortured in a way that to- 
day’s phraseology Wf»uld fall ‘txpre^'sionist’. 

PAPUA 

Squarcione (Francesco Squaiciont) 1394-1474 His importance 
depends less on his own paintings, which are schoHily and 
pedantic, than on his influence as a teacher, especiall)- on 
Mantegna p 159 

Mantegna (Andrea Mantegna) i43t-i«;o 6 One of the most 
impressive and uiicomprcimising of Renaissance painters. 
Inspired by a reverence for Classical sculpture as he knew it. 
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A steady and impeccable draftsman. Heroic In mood and 
conception, p. 159. 

VENICE 

Jacopo Bellini. 1400-70. Father of Gentile and Giovanni. Settled 
with his family in Padua and thus subjected his sons to the 
direct influence of Mantegna. Unimportant as a painter, but 
his sketch books, bequeathed to his sons, were a constant 
source of inspiration to them. 

Gentile Bellini c 1429-1507 Learned from his father the Vene 
tian doctrine of ‘figures in space’ and painted the earliest of 
the Venetian 'pageant' pktures. 

Giovanni Bellini c 1430-1516 p 161. 

Crivelli (Carlo Crivclli) c 14^0-1495 Developed the elaborately 
decorative side (»f early Venetian painting, p 164 

Antonelloda Messina r, 1430-79 Born in Sicily, visited Northern 
Europe and thence brought the Flemish method of oil paint- 
ing to Venice where Giovanni Bellini adopted and developed it. 

Bartolonimei^ Vivarini c 1430-r 1499 The most popular and 
workmanlike of the contempoianes of Chovanni Htllini 
Grafted the new' Renaissance spirit on to the old Venetian 
Gothic elaboratKin 

AJvise Vivarini c 1446-1 <^04 Bartolommeo’" nephew Con- 
tinued the family tradition and atided to it a powerful gift lot 
portraiture 

Carpaccio (Vittore Carpaccio), c 1450-1523 A delight! ul 
narrative painter of trow'ds and ceremonial occasions m 
elaborate settings Intensely human and colouiful hut nirely 
capable of solemnitv p 164 

Cima (Giovanni Battista Cima da Conegliano) 1460 i<^i7 A 
follower of Giovanni Bellini Specialized in ititimait Madonna 
and Child groups with supporting saints and sunny lancls<a|>c 
backgrounds p 164 

Giorgione ((iiorgio da Castelfranco) 1477-1510 p 164 

Titian (Tiziano \'tccllio) ?i477 1576 p 166 

Palrna Vecchio (Jacopo d*Ant mio Negicti). c 1480-1328 
Influenced by Giorgione. Best knowm for his ‘Sacred Con- 
versation Pieces* p 167. 

Lorenrt) Lotto 1480-1556 Slightly aloof from the Venetian 
tradition of his time Original, romantic, refincxl, and often 
hunting at a troubled ecstasy Ia>tto, like Correggio, antici- 
pates the re.stlessness of the Barfxjue style, p. 168. 
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Savoldo (Girolamo Savoldo) c i48o-after 1 548 p 168 
Pans Bordone ? 1510-93 Known chiefly as a painter of typicalW 
monumental Veneoan portraits 

Jacopo Bassano 1510-93 Shared with his great contemporanes 
their nobihty of outlook and gesture, but introduced a more 
rustic note and an element of genre into his religious paintings 
Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti) 1^1894 p 170 
Veronese (Paolo C alian) 1538-88 p 169 


ITALIAN MANNERISTS AND FCIFCIICS 

After the fir\t quafter of the sixteenth century the creative power 
of the Renaissance relaxes, e-eryuhere but in Venice, into Man- 
nerism and Fclci ticism Re^rumal styles cease to he significant 

Do^^so Dossi 1479—1^41 Iht la-st of the painters of Ferrara His 
ecltclirism is sa\ed from banality by a touch of fancifiilness 
and Giorgione sqiK romantuism p 160 
Correggio (Antonio Alhgn da Correggio) 1494 1^34 vVorked 
mostly at Parme An e irh torerunner of the Baroque style 
Notable for sensuous charm and delicate manipulation of 
bghf p 

Gild o Romano ri492 » 46 Raphael s pupil A talented 
disciple whde his masters inlluence lasted but coarsened and 
\ulgan/td his St) le in later life p 
Pontormo (Jacopo da Pontormo) 1494-1 5t;6 Exaggerated the 
mannerisms of Muhclangtlo and added hectic rather dis 
cordant colour, but sms not vMih^tanc^mg, often impressive 
p 176 

Bron/ino (Angelo Allon) 1 72 Infliicnrtd, sometimes with 

deplorable results b\ M»chelingelo but a stern and aceom 
plished portraitist p ’'"’6 

Parmigianino (Mimeiiiue called Parpugiano] (Francesco 
M isola) 1 «yo4 i S40 Influenced h\ C\)ircggio and Raphael 
T he most t leg inf of the rmnn* lists p 177 
Vasin (Giorgio Vasaii) ij;!i- 74 Biographer of the artists of 
the Italian Renaissance Olistsscd hv Michel ingdo What he 
intended as homage often strikes us as parodv p 176 
Barcxei [sometimes called Baroecio] (Fedeinro Barocci) i‘f26- 
1612 Roman mannt*rist Interested in light ana atmosphere 
Annibale Carracci 1 i56o-i6o(j 1 ouncltr of the eclectic school at 
Bologna Attempted to combine the excellences of Coireggio, 
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Raphael, and Titian but with an added interest in landscape. 
* P '75 

Domenuhino (Domenico Zampieri) 1581-1641. Similar to 
Carracci but more heroic in mood p 1 76 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Robert Campm, or Le Maitre de Flemalle c 1379-1444 Only 
recently established as a separate personality A forceful 
portrait painter 

Hubert \ an Eyck c 1380-1426 

Jan \an E\ck ?i385-i44i p 182 Hubert was the elder painter 
His share in the Ghent altarpieee cannot be distinguished 
from that of his brother Recent scholarship has doubted the 
existence of Hubert 

Rogier \an der Weyden (in French, Rogier de la Pasture) c 
i^9(>-i4b4 p 18^ 

Dirk Bouts Op 1448 75 Mote placid and les vigorous than his 
predec essors 

Hugo van der Goes Op i ^67-82 A dramatic narrative painter 
and a sensiLive portraitist p 183 

Mcmlinc (or Memlingj (Hans Ntcmlinc) c 143^ <)4 p *^3 

Hitronsmus [or Jerome] Bast h Op 1480 1316 Pan He'd fantastic 
and elaborate pictures crowded with macabre and fascinating 
sxmbol sm Has largely influenced nicxlcrn surrealists p 184 

Gciard David Op 14S4 i^2i, 1 hf last of tie group of Bruges 
painters More expressive in his landscapes than in his figures 
p 183 

Geertgen (Geeitgen t<u Sint Jans r 1465 c i49i; Figuics 
quaint and impassive, but showed origui<dity in attempting 
night effects 

Quentin \Tassvs 1466-1330 liifliKnced bv Italian Renaissance 
painting especially the caricatural elements in Lcomrdo p 

Mabuse (fan (rossaert) Op 1303-c 1333 Visio d Italy .md 
attempted to copy without being able* to absorb the Italun 
stvle In consequence became an effieitTi hut uncomfortable 
eclectic p 183 

Patinir [alternative spellings Patenier, Patinier] (Joachim 
Patinir) r' 148^-1 324 Pupil of David A delightful painter of 
fantastic rocky landscape with suggestions of vast distances 
P '»4 
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Van Orley (Bernaen van Orley). c. 1493-1541. Borrowed un- 
intelligently, like Mabuse, from Italy, but was less brutally 
realistic, p. 183. 

Lucas van Leyden, c. M94~J533- A more scholarly and con- 
vincing borrower trom Italy, p 183. 

Jan van Scorel. 1495-1562. Similar in style to Lucas van Leyden 
but r* better designer, p. 183. 

Mor [Antonio Moro] ^Anthonio Mor van Dashorst). 

Portrait painter. Visited Italy, Spain, and England The 
alternative spelling of his name proves his international 
reputation. 

Pieter Brueghel the Elder c i ^^5-69 p. 1 84 

Elsheirner (Adam Elsheimei) 1578-1610 Worked in Rome and 
was influenced by Cara\aggio and the ‘tenebrists’ ; in his 
turn influenced Rembrandt 

GERMANY 

Conrad Wit/ c 1400-r 1445. 

Scliongauer (Martin Scliongauer) 144^-91 p 185, ana 

Locl\ner (Stelan Lochnci) c 1400-51. 

I'he last of the niedie\al German artists Lochner is similar 
to the earlv Flemish painters. Schongauer has more vigour, 
invention, and humour 

Durer (Albrecht Diirer) 1471-1 p 185. 

Cranach (Lucas Cranach the Elder). »47'“i553. More lyrically 
pi>ctu'al than his contemporaries. Gothic quaintness and 
Renaissance grace arc charmingly mixed in his imaginative 
piLUires, especiallv his nudes with lancLcapc backgrounds. 

flails Buigkinair 1473-153*- portraits are t)picci] specimens 
ol German realism , 

Crrunewald (Matthias Gothart of Nithart) c. 1475-1530. p 186. 

Baldung (Hans Baldung Giicn) 1480-1545. Influenced by 
Schongauer and Durer A master oi woodcut. 

Altdorfer (Alhiecht Altdorfer) c 1480-1538 Picturesque land- 
scape becomes the dominant theme in his piclurCvS. His land- 
scape is thoroughly North Fuiopean and owes nothing to Italy. 

Holbein (Hans Holbein the Younger). 1 497” *543- P- *^7* 

FRANCE 

Fouquet (Jean Fouquet). c 1420-c. 1480. A stern realist in 
portraiture, Flemish in spirit, but Italian influence is just 
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discernible in the massiveness and stylishness of his painting. 

p, 200. 

School of Avignon. A group of anonymous painters working in or 
near Avignon in the second half of the 15th century with a 
style of their own, more naive and vivid than their Flemish 
contemporaries. Worthy of inclusion in this short list because 
it produced the ‘Pieta*, the greatest anonymous masterpiece 
of European art. p. 200. 

Engucrrand de Charonton. Op. 1440-1464. An Avignon painter, 
famous for a single masterpiece. The Coronation of the Vir- 
gin’. p. 200. 

Maitre de Moulins. Op. c. 1480-1520. Name unknown. Painted 
the Virgin and Child in Moulins Cathedral. Influenced in 
detail by van der Goes, hut more monumental in design. 

School of Fontainebleau. Three Italian artists. Rosso (Giam- 
battista dei Rossi, 1494-1541, Primaticcio (Francesco Prirna- 
ticcio), 1504-70, and Nicolo deiV Abbate, 1512 71, directed 
the decoration of the Palace of Fontainebleau and evolved a 
style that had no immediate influence - a gallicized version of 
Italian paganism; they were fond of introducing nude figures 
that combined the poise of Italy with the mannered stylishness 
of France p. 201. 

Jean Clouet, op. 1516-40, and hivS son FranCjOis Clouet, ? 1510-72, 
were court portrait painters to Francis I and his successors. 
They worked, like Holbein, from preliminary drawings, which 
are less forceful but more delicate than Holbein's. 

SPAIN 

Bermejo (Barlolomd Bermejo). Op 1474-95. The best of the 
Spanish primitives. Influenced by the van Eycks, but wiih 
stronger religious feeling and sense of drama. 

Coello (Alonso Sanchez Coello). 1532-88, Unin.spired bin effi- 
cient portrait painter. Pupil of Antonio Mor. 

El Greco (Domenikos Theotokopoulos). i545-*6i4. p. 190. 

Ribaita (Francisco Ribalta), c. 1551-1628 A mannerist who 
added Italian ingredients to his native Spanish gloom. The 
earliest of tlie Spanish ‘tenebrists'. 

ENGL.^ND 

Nicholas Hilliard. *537--*6i9. Miniaturist. Decorative, jewel-like 
style; penetrating portraiture, p. 213. 
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Isaac Oliver, c. 1562-1617. Miniaturist. Less incisive and less 
poetical than Hilliard, p. 213. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Italy has now almost ceased to be a creative force, though she 
still exercises her influence in varying degrees throughout 
Europe. France inherits an enfeebled form of the Classic style to 
which the Italian Renaissance gave birth. But the real vigour of 
the century is to he found, first, in the Flemish school and, later, 
in Holland. Meanwhile Sp<iin is developing a characteristic style, 
and England is emerging, at last, from medievalism, 

ITALY 

Caravaggio (Michelangelo Amerighi da Caravaggio). 1569-1609. 
p. 178. 

Guido Reni. 1575-1642. Derived from the Bolognese eclectics 
and also from Caravaggio. A skilful designer but spoiled, for 
twentieth 'Centurv taste, by excessive sentimentalism. 

Strozzi (Bernardo Srrozzi), 1581-1644. Resisted the mannerist 
and eclectic tendencies of his time. Influenced by the style of 
Caravaggio but infused into it a gentle humanity that fore- 
shadows Rembrandt. 

Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri). 1591- 1666. A popular, 
talented eclectic deriving chiefly from Caravaggio. 

Pietro da Cortona, 1596-1669, and Gaulli (Giovanni-Battista 
Gaulli), 1639-1709. p. 198 

Typical members of the group of grardiose Baroque painters 
who worked for Bernini in Rome. Gaulli was one of the most 
elaborately theatrical of the Italian Baroque painters. Specia- 
lized in large scale visionary effects, crowded with figures, on 
the ceilings of churches, the most tamous of which is the 
Church of II Gesu in Rome. 

Bernini (Lorenzo Bernini). 1599-1680. p. 198. 

Salvator Rosa. 1615-73 Specialized in the ‘sublime’, especially 
in dramatic, awe-inspiiing landscape. 


FRANCE 

Antoine le Nain, 1588-1648, Ixiuis le Nain, 1593-1648, and 
Mathieu le Nain, 1607-77. p. loi. The paintings of these three 
brothers, so human in feeling, so modest in theme, yet so 
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serious in content, separate them from all their French con- 
temporaries, most of whom were dominated by Italian Clas- 
sicism and the pursuit of an ‘elevated* style. 

Georges de la Tour. 1590-1652. One of the more convincing 
French followers of Caravaggio. His design is more formal 
than that of Caravaggio p 201. 

. Simon Vouet. 1590-1649. Founded the official school of painting 
in France and painted pedantically coircct classic pictures, 
p. 203. 

Nicolas Poussin 1594-1665 p 202 

Claude [or Claude Loirain] (Claude Gellee). 1600-82 p 204 

Philippe de Champaigne, 1602 74 An austere but powerful 
portraitist and author of leligiou*' pictures. 

Gaspard Poussin (Caspaid Dughet) 1613-715. Poussin’s brother- 
in-law. Introduced a note of lomantuisin into his landscapes. 

Le Sueur (Eustache le Sueur) 1616 55 A prodigious decoiatue 
worker in a conipleielN iinonginal style based Oii Poussin, 
Vouet, and Raphael p 203 

Charles Lebrun 1619-90 Faiouiite painter of Louis XIV, 
Another conscientious, uninspired classicist. 

NETHERI AND.S 

Rubens (Sir Perer-Paul Rubein) i577“i64{) p 188 

Jordaens (Jacob Jordaens) 159-5-1678 A lesser and a coarser 
Rubens Had all his exiihcianrc but link of Ins giandeur 

Van Dyck (Sir Anrhonv \an D\ck) i59(>-t64i As-.istant 10 and 
influenced by Rubens, but more self-conscious and eflerainate 
Portrait painter to Charles I. Had a remarkable talent for 
subtle flattery which he becjueathui to British portraiture m 
the next century 

SPAIN 

Pacheco (Francisco Pacheco) i504-i6<54 A scholarly, pedestrian 
painter, chiefly known as Vcla^cjuc/’s master and father mdaw 

Ribera (Jusepc Ribera) 1589-1652 Studied unclci Rihalta and 
tarried his dark C’arataggesque drama even furthei. 

Zurharan (Fiancesco Zurbaran) 1598-1662 A stiiidv realist, 
influenced by Velascpiez, but gayer, moie colourful and with 
an endearing undercurrent of nane charm 

Velasquez (Diego Rexiriques de Silva y Velasquez). 1599-1660. 
* 9 »- 

Murillo (Bartolomd Estaban Murillo). 1618-82. Recognizably 
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and typically Spanish in his genre pictures of peasant boys, but 
sentimentally eclectic in his religious and parable pictures. 

ENGLAND 

Cornelius Johnson, c. 1593-0. 1664. Portrait painter. Still under 
the influence of the earlier English miniaturists but the mood 
of van Dyck begins to be seen. His later portraits, painted in 
Holland, show Dutch influence. 

William Dobson. 1610-46. Assistant to van Dyck and very close 
to him in style but without his swagger. 

Lely (Sir Peter Lely). 1618-80. Dutch by birth. Court portrait 
painter to Charles II. Reduced van Dyck’s style to a decorative 
formula. Tasteful and inventive colourist, p. 213. 

Riley), c. 1646-91. Portrait painter. Diffident, 
lacking in bravura, but serious and penetrating. 

Kneller (Sir Godfrey Kneder). 1646-1723. An efficient but rather 
careless portrait painter. Painted innumerable not very in- 
teresting portraits of his distinguished contemporari‘=*s. 

Thornhill (Sir James Thornhill). 1676-1734. A .sound exponent 
- almost the only one produced by England - of the full- 
blooded BarcK|ue decorative style. Hogarth’s father-in-law. 

HOLLAND 

Frans Hals. 15S0-1666. p. 192, 

Seghers (Hercules Pietersz. Segbers). c. 1590-1640. Painted 
Dutch and Swiss landscape: often v^ith a sombre sentiment 
that influenced Rembrandt. 

Van Goven (Jan Josefsz van Gojen). 1596-1656. Landscape. 
Vaporous skies and level fields, p 195. 

Saendredam (Pieter Jansz. Saenreclarn). 1597-1^65. p. 194. 

Van der Neer (Eglon Hendrik \an der Neer). c. 1635-1703. 
landscape. Specialized in evening and moonlight effects. 

Adriaen Brouwer. 1605-38 Small-scale genre, mainly of lower 
middle-class life, Powerful characterization. 

Rembrandt (Rembrandt Harmensz. van Rijn.) 1606-69. p. 195. 

Ostade (Adriaen Jansz. van Ostade) 1610-85 Genre. Not unlike 
Brouw'cr, but with more sense of spatial relationship, p. 194- 

Teniers (David Teniers the Younger). 1610-90, Lanciscape with 
small figures. Paler and more delicate tlian most his con- 
temporaries. 
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Gerard Dou. 1613-75. Pupil of Rembrandt; ended where 

‘ Renibrandt be^an; a close but superficial observer. 

Carel Fabritius. 1614-54. Pupil of Rembrandt: master of Ver- 
meer, Small-scale, acutely sensitive painter. 

Ter Borch [or Terburg] (Gerard Ter Borch). 1617-81. p. 193. 

Wouverman (Philips Wouverman). 1619-68. Landscape witli 
small figures and animals. 

Cuyp (Aelbert Cuyp). 1610-91. Landscape and cattle. Tran- 
quillity and golden sunshine. Magnificent grasp of the impact 
of light on wide stretches of country, p. \ 95. 

Wynants (Jan Wynants). c. 1615-82. Landscape in low tones. 
Influenced Gainsborough’s early paintings. 

Ruisdael (Jacob van Ruisdael). 1628-82. Landscape. Admirable 
breadth and understanding of the fall of light on the spacious 
Dutch countryside. Extracted a surprising drama from more 
or less fcatureleSvS landscapes, p. 195. 

Paul Potter. 1625-54. Cattle in landscape. Popular in his own day. 

Jan Steen. 1626-79. The most prolific of the genre painters. 
Lively scenes of merrymaking painted with gusto and <'ften 
with forced humour. 

Pieter de Hooch. 1629-c. 1683. p. 193. 

Mecsu (Gabiiel Metsu). 1630-67. Quiet, unforced genre, with a 
delicate sense of human relationships and a fine gift for the 
selection of essentials. 

Nicholas Maes, 1632-93. Pupil of Rembrandt. A genre painter, 
worthy hut uninspired. 

Vermeer (Jan Veimeer of Delft). 1632-75 p. 193. 

Willem van de Velde. 1633-170;, and Adriaen van dc Velde, 
1635-72. Marine painters Thoron.gh understanding of ship- 
ping and delicate eflects of light. 

Berck-Heyde (Gerrit Adriaensz. Berck-Heyde) 1638-98, Archi- 
tectural and topographical painter. 

Hobbema (.Meindert Hobbema). 16,8-1709, Landscape. A 
prosaic Rui.S'lael. p. 195. 

Jan van Huysum. 1682-1749. The best of the manv excellent 
Dutch painters of formal flower pieces, p. 194. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

There h an interesting late flowering in Italy, hut France takes 

the artistic lead in Europe. England confines herself mainly to 

porttaiture and conversation pieces, but produces one or two 
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great men tn thn narrow field None the less. Engltsh landscape 
painting has its roots in the eighteenth century In Spain, Goya 
IS an isolated figure leading from the eighteenth into the nine- 
teenth century 


ITALY 

Sebastioni Ricci 1659—1734 A Venetian Painter of religious 
and classical subjects in an cmiscularcd version of the grand 
snle of the seventeenth rentarv 

Pia//ctta (Giovanm Battista Piazzetta) 1682-1754 The brilliant 
leader of the Vend m revival of figure painting in the eight 
eenth century Often theatrical audacious in his use of light 
and shade an imprcs ue ceiling decorator, inferior only to 
Tiepolo in his own generation p 173 
Tiepolo (Gk)a iiuii Bittisii 1 1C polo; 1696-1769 p 173 
Canaletto (Giovanni Antonio Canal) 1697-1768 Venetian The 
greatest practitiHicr cf desenprne n pographical townscape 
t xtraorclin ir\ breath of design despite meticulous detail Also 
painted in London p 73 

Pietro Ixinghi 1702 S5 I iveh smell scale painter of Venetian 
life and iiniddit in the mid eighteenth ctnturv A slight but 
charming talent for animated genre p 174 
Guardi (irinccsco Giiir 1) 1^12 <;3 J lained under Canaletto 
and painted similai subjects but m a more romantic spirit a 
freer bnishstiokc ind in c>e tor the fitful play of light A 
f uerunner of Impressionism p 173 

IRANv r 

I argillierre (Nicolas cic 1 irgilliere) 1656 1746 Portrait painter 
in the grand st)le but with an infusion of eighteenth century 
spr ightliness 

V aticau (Antoine \V aitc III) 16S4-1721 p 205 
Nattier (Jean Marc N ittier) 1685 1766 Memhei of the French 
Acadenn Spec lali/ed in the poitriiture of women at the eoirt 
of Louis X\ and set he tine of elegant fluterv th it chuac- 
terized eighteenth centurv poitrailuie in ranee p 207 
lancret (Nicolis L^nciel) 1690 1743 and Pater (Jean Baptiste 
Joseph Patci) 1695-17^6 followers of Watte lu, but with less 
of his poetrv and little of his underlMiig pathos 
Chirdm (Jean Biptistc Simeon Chiidin) 1699-1779 P 
Boucher (1 ran^ois Boucher) 1703-70 p 206 
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La Tour (Maurice Quentin de la Tour). 1704-88. Brilliant ^but 
superficial portraitist in oil and pastel. 

Greuze (Jean-Baptiste Greuze). 1725-1805. The first appearance 
of the lush romantic sentiment of the nineteenth century. Sin- 
■ gle figures of girls and genre paintings with a moral. 

Fragonard Qean Honorc Fragonard). 1732-1806. p. 206. 

ENGI.AND 

Hogarth (William Hogarth). 1697-1764. p. 213. 

Alexander Cozens, c. 1710-86, The earliest important English 
landscape* water-colourist. Usually worked in monochrome 

• with no topographical intention. Often reminiscent of Chinese 
landscape painting, 

Alan Ramsay. 1713-84. Court portrait painter to George III. 
Drier and more formal in style than his contemporaries. Had 
a delicate perception of character 

Richard Wilson. 1714-82. landscape painter, influenced in Italy 
by the classical approach of Claude and Poussin, but later 
drew more inspiration from nature and less from art. Notafde 
for his luminous skies. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua Reynolds). 1723-92. p. 215. 

Stubb.s (George Stubbs). 1724-1806 Mainly a painter of horses 
and wTote a treatise on the anatomy of the horse, but an artist 
of very con.^idcralde power and nobility, 

Gainsborough (Thomas Ciainsbortmgh). 1727-8B. p. 215, 

Romney (George Romney) 1734- (802. Portrait jiainter. A rather 
wooden neOv.lassicism robs his portraits of vitality. 

Zoffany (Johann Zoffany). i733-’iJ'io, The best of the 'Con- 
versation Piece’ painters and groups held togerlier by a slender 
psychological theme; competent bur uninspired. 

Raeburn (Sir Henry Raeburn). 1756-1823. Portrait painter. 
Direct and breezy in style and lively in colour but UMially 
superficial in characterization. 

Blake (William Blake). 1757-1827. p 214, 

John Crome. 176V8 -1821. East Anglian landscape painter. Simple, 
strong, and 'iffectionate in his approach t.> his theme. Paro- 
chial in the best sense. 


SPAtN 

Goya (Francisco Jos6 de Goya y Luciente^. 1746-1828. p. 223. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Ftuncc iftCTCttses hct lead, and becomes, by the end of the cen- 
tury, internationally dominant The ]kcole de Paris absorbs 
artists from all over Europe, but not until the two great English 
landscrpe painters at the beginning of the century have paved 
the way, 

SWITZERLAND 

Ilodler (Ferdinand Hodlcr) 1853 1918 A painter of power ana 
originality. The earliest to use in a serious way the German 


FRANCE 

David (Jacques-Louis Da\id) 1748-1825 p 208 

Ingres (Jean- Aug uste-Dominiquc) 1780-1867 p 208. 

Gentault (Jean Ixiuis Andre Theodore Gericault) 1791-1824. 
A fclh>w siinleiit with Delacroix and a fellow rebel agj.inst the 
Qassicism of David Had he not died early, might have 
eclipsed Delacroix as leader of the Romantic movement p 209. 

Delacroix (Ferdinand Victor Eugene Delacroix). 1798-1863. 
p 209 

Corot (Jean Baptiste Carniile Corot) 1796 1875 F 

Hoiiore Daumier 1808-79 p 2«o. 

Ihcodore Rousseau (Picne Etienne The uidore Rousseau). 1812- 
67 Leader of the Barhizon School p 21 1. 

J< an FranCjCus Millet 1814-75 p 211 

Daubignv (Charles Francois Daubigriv) 1 8 1 7-78, and Ilarpignies 
(Henri Harpignics), 1819-1916 Members of the Barbizon 
School Pleinaii isles without the heightened and vibrant 
colour of the Impiessionists 

Coni bet (Gustave Courbet) 1819-77 Self appointed apostle of 
‘Rcalisme’, a reaction against both academic and romantic 
painting. Forcefui and sometimts over-emphatic m his 
attempt to avoid idcah/ation p 21 1. 

Chasseriau (Thc*(Kl(*re ChasscTiau). 1819-56 F.clectic. Pupil of 
Ingres and admirer of Delacioix whose romarticism he senti- 
mentali/cd. 

Puvis de (^havannes (Pierre Cecile Puvis de Chavannes) 1 824-98. 
A studious and earnest designer, mainly of large-scale mur^l 
paintings. Mistrusted painterly facility and achieved some- 
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thing of the breadth and unity of Italian Renaissance wall- 
painting. 

Boudin (Eugene Boudin). 1824-98. Quiet and subtle painter of 
coasts and harbours. A student of skies, in which he influenced ^ 
Monet. 

Camille Pissarro. 1830-1903. p. 218. 

Manet (fidouard Manet). 1832-83. p. 220. 

Degas (Edgar Hilaire Germain Degas). 1834-1917. p. 220. 

Cezanne (Paul Cezanne). 1839-1906. p. 233. 

Monet (Claude Oscar Monet). 1840-1926. p 218. 

Rodin (Auguste Rodin). 1840-1917. Sculptor, Tcmj>era mentally 
a wholehearted romantic : technically an impressionist. Mo-^ 
mentary gesture was usually his theme, the play of light on 
agitated surfaces his method. Careless of formal design, p. 221. 

Sisley (Alfred Si.sley). 1840-99. p. 220. 

Renoir. 1841-1919. p, 222. 

The Douariier Rousseau (Henri Roiis.seau). 1 844-19 lO. Signifi- 
cant as the first of the naive, self-taught artists. R(‘markal)le 
for his poetical imagination. 

Gauguin {Eugene Henri-Paul Gauguin), 1848-1903. Bold, 
heraldic design and consciously decorative colour Spen: his 
last years in Tahiti searching for a primitivism of subject- 
matter to match his style. 

Van Gogh (Vincent van Gogh). 1B53-90, p. 234, 

Seurat (George.s Seurat). 1859-90 p. 232. 

Toulouse-Lautrec (Henri Marie-Raymond dc Totilouse-Laiitrer 
Monfa), 1864-1902. Painted cynical (rather than s.itirical) ])iit 
closely observed pictures of the Parisian underuorhl and 
Parisian night life. Vigorous but inclined to indulge in large- 
scale caricature. 

Vuillard (Jean Edouard Vuillard). 1864-1940, and Bonnard 
(Pierre Bonnard), 1867-1947. 


ENGL.\KD 

Lawrence (Sir Thomas Lawrence). 1769-1830 Portrait painter 
with some cd van Dyck’s genius for subtle flattery but had 
^ neither his breadth nor hi.s taste. 

Girtin f'fhomas Girtin). 1775-1802. Included among ninetcenth- 
centur)' artists because, during his short life, he was so closely 
connected wiili Turner. Within hi« limited range, a landscape 
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water-colourist of genius. Notable for breadth of design and 
dignity of composition. 

Turner (Joseph Mallord William Turner).* 1775-1851. p. 225. 

Constable (John Constable). 1776^1837. p. 224. 

Cotman (John Sell Cotman). 5782-1842. Skilful water-colourist. 
Less solid and more superficially decorative than Girtin 

Gcddes (Andrew Geddes). 1783-1844. Penetrating and* sym- 
pathetic portrait painter, usually on a small scale. 

Wilkie (Sir David Wilkie). 1785-1841. Painter of anecdotal 
genre. Trivial themes but lively treatment. 

Samuel Palmer. 1805—81, Romantic, small-scale painter of 
radiant pastor?! landscape. Influenced by Blake. 

Alfred Stevens. i 8 ' 7 ~ 75 ' Sculptor, architect, and painter. 
Temperamentally a craftsman, superficially influenced by 
Michelangelo. 

Watts (George F'rcderkk Warn). 1817-1904. p. 228. 

Ford Madox Brown. 1 82 -03. p 228. 

IJolman-Hunt (William Holman-Hunt). 1827-1910. p 227. 

Rossetti (Gabriel Chailcs Dante Rossetti). 1828 -82. p. 228. 

Millais (Sir John Everett Millais) 1.829-96. p. 227. 

Burne-Jones (Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones). 1833-98. The pre* 
Raphaelites and their immediate derivatives, p. 228. 

Wnisilei (James Abbot McNeill Whistler). 1834-1903. p. 229. 

Wilson Steer (Philip Wih»)n Steer). 1860-1942. Landscape and 
figuie artist. Brought the vision of Constable up to date by an 
admixture of French Impressionism. 

Sickert (Walter Richard Sickert). 1860-1942. p. 221. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Munch (Edvard Munch). 1863-1944. Noiwegiaii llie pioneer of 
Expressionism in Ear ^pe. A piolific and turbulent painter, 
passionate and often heroic in style but over- emphatic. 

Kandinsky (Wavssily Kandinsky). 1866-1944. Born in Moscoiv. 
W^irkeci in Germany and Paris, Was the first artist 10 abolish 
‘the object’ from painting and develop pure abstraction. 

Matisse (Henri Matisse). 1869-1955. The only member of the 
‘fauve’ group who fuilv explored the possibilities of their 
programme Absorbed many Oriental elements into his style. 
A great colourist and a daring designer. His paintings are 
vigorously optimistic 
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Paul Klee. 1879-1940 Worked mainly in Germany. Inexhausti- 
ble in his range of delicate, small-scale fantasy and unusually 
inventive in discovering the appropriate means of communica- 
tion for each of his many mo^s 

Picasso (Pablo Ruiz Picasso) b 1881 Born in Barcelona Has 
worked in France since 1901 One of the most versatile and 
experimental of all painters More responsible than any other 
artist of his century for the enlargement of the vocabulary of 
modern art 

Braque (Georges Braque) 1882-1063 The most elegant and the 
most exquisite of contemporary Parisian painters 

Henry Moore b 1898 Has contributed as much to the modern 
sculptor's repertory of form as Picasso has to that of the 
modern painter Fu<»es the noble, muscular strength of the 
human figure with shapes suggested b\ mountain or bone 
formations 

Graham Sutheiland b 1903 British Htgan as an t ft her of 
romantic landscape and has dtvtloptd an acute rtali/ation of 
the expressne possibilities of puu foim, se en, mainlv in linear 
terms, derived from nature but iNolatcd and intensified, often 
with an undercurrent of tragio feeling 
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